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PREFACE. 


THE  following  pages  contain  the  promised  completion 
or  complement  of  a  similar  work  called  '  Parallel  Extracts ' 
(published  in  1874  and  a  second  Edition  in  1876),  con- 
taining Historical  and  Epistolary  extracts  only,  with  Notes 
on  Idioms. 

As  that  book  seems  to  have  got  into  use  in  many 
Schools  both  here  and  in  America,  I  am  in  hopes  that  the 
present  one,  though  delayed  longer  than  is  required  even  by 
Horace's  rule  (nonum  prematur  in  annum},  may  still  prove 
useful  as  a  supplement,  and  it  has  consequently  been 
printed  in  such  a  shape  that  any  of  the  three  parts  can  be 
had  separately.  At  the  same  time  the  book  will  be  found 
complete  in  itself  for  independent  use. 

The  Prefatory  "  Hints  "  also  of  this  second  Series  are 
intended  as  a  Supplement  to  the  "  Notes  on  Idioms " 
of  the  First,  and  though  they  have  many  subjects  in 
common  with  the  latter  in  an  enlarged  or  condensed  form, 
comprise  a  good  deal  of  entirely  new  subject-matter,  and 
new  illustrations  throughout  The  Hints  are  mainly  the 
outcome  of  practical  experience  in  teaching  Latin  Prose 
upon  the  system  of  requiring  as  idiomatic  a  translation 
from  Latin  into  English  as  from  English  into  Latin.  The 
Examples  are  appended  in  the  form  of  references  (carefully 
verified),  in  order  to  encourage  systematic  observation  and 
study  of  various  points  and  principles  in  original  passages 
unmutilated.  It  is  hoped  that  these  references  will  not 
be  neglected  but  used  as  exercises,  more  particularly  as 
the  small  numerical  references  to  the  Idioms  have  not 
been  added  in  these  Extracts,  as  in  the  first  Series,  for 
fear  of  making  the  Student's  work  too  elaborate  and  com- 
plicated; and  fettering  his  freedom  of  rendering. 


vi  Preface. 

Part  of  the  Oratorical  Extracts  have  been  used  by  me 
in  another  shape  to  illustrate  figures  of  Rhetoric.  The 
Historical  have  been  selected  mainly  to  illustrate  Tacitean 
Idioms,  which  should,  I  think,  be  studied  and  imitated,  if 
only  in  order  to  realize  in  what  they  consist,  and  so  to 
avoid  their  use  unconsciously  in  other  styles  of  prose  :  but 
most  of  the  English  Extracts  are  equally  adapted  for 
translation  in  the  style  of  Livy  or  Caesar.  A  curious 
coincidence  may  be  noticed  in  the  first  seven,  which  are 
selected  as  easier  for  beginners.  They  read  like  pretty 
close  translations  of  Tacitus,  but  are  really  translations  of 
Plutarch ;  and  so  offer  a  curious  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  the  originality  of  Latin  Prose  is  not  very  different 
from  that  of  Latin  Verse.  Those  who,  to  avoid  charging 
one  or  the  other  author  with  plagiarism,  refer  the  co- 
incidence to  their  use  of  some  common  authority  must 
condemn  both  of  servile  plagiarism  in  the  reproduction  not 
only  of  facts  but  even  of  reflections.  Cf.  H.  5,  25 — 27,  (5) 
38—40. 

The  Philosophical  Extracts  commence  similarly  with 
seven  passages  of  less  difficulty,  being  little  more  than 
paraphrases  or  adaptations  of  the  Latin.  Incidentally  they 
will  be  found  interesting  as  giving  instances  of  the 
similarity  of  ancient  and  modern  thought  and  of  anticipa- 
tions of  modern  discoveries  as  in  P.  4  and  (4).  See  also 
P.  (39),  (43)  and  (44)  for  other  interesting  coincidences. 

Translations  of  about  50  of  these  Extracts  printed  on 
separable  sheets  (as  also  about  40  of  the  Parallel  Extracts 
in  the  earlier  book)  are  ready,  and  can  be  supplied  to 
school-masters  and  teachers  on  direct  application  to  myself. 

Suggestions  and  corrections  will  be  gratefully  received. 


J.  E.  NIXON. 


KING'S  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE, 
Sept.  1885. 


N.B.  The  three  separate  parts  of  the  Extracts  are  paged  inde- 
pendently ;  but  a  continuous  paging  also  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of 
the  pages  in  Parts  II.  and  III. 
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0.    Oratorical  Extract*.    H.  Historical.    P.  Philosophical. 

P.  E.   Parallel  Extracts,  Part  I. 
X.B.    The  reference*  vithin  brackets  are  to  the  English  extracts, 

the  other*  to  the  Latin. 

For  other  hints  and  for  fuller  notes  on  some  of  these  points  see 
Parallel  Extracts,  Part  I.,  Notes  on  Idioms. 

5  1  (a).     Abstract  substantival  phrases  are  used  (in  §  1  (o> 

Er.ir.isn  r.se 

English)  for  more  concrete  substantival  expressions  (in  of  abstract 
Latin) ;  and  generally  substantives  for  verbal  clauses  or  Terhd 
for  participles  and  adjectives,  especially  neuter  adjectives. 
Cf.  0.  20.  3,5,7;  28.  12 ;  29.  3 ;  35.  26—28;  and  also 
34.  4  nox  interposita;  5.  IS  quern  dffendo  'my  client;' 
8.  7  quod  defendam  'case;'  IL  11  in  fabulis  'the  stage;' 
29.  1  accusatoria  consttetudo.     P.  (35)  4  'in  the  excess' 
si  nimia  sit;  P.  (27)  b.  5  'music'  ic.  musici. 

H.  10.  2,  7,  8 ;  19  (6).  ±,5;  22.8;  31.5;  (33)  24 ;  33  (6).  12  ; 
(35)  6,  28. 

P.   (1)  13—17;  (4)  1—7;  (5)6.  11;  (6)  5;  (28)  12,  14;  (36)  1. 

(b).     Similarly,  in  English,  timeless  verbal  substan- §i(*X  And 

.          .         .  ,          T      .     of  timeless 

tives  in  '  -ing '  or  substantival  infinitives  replace  Latin  verbals  in 

-ing  or  in- 
finite verbal  clauses  (expressing  time)  e.g.  quum  laudant  finitives 

....         ,  similarly. 

arguunt  ('to  praise  is  to  censure  or  'in  praising  );  abuti-  Cf.  §io(o). 


x  Abstracts — Singular  for  plural. 

mur...quum  dicimus  P.  16.  1  ('it  is  a  loose  way  of 
speaking  to  say');  quod  vult  (volebat  &c.),  est  (erat  &c.) 
crimini,  'mere  wishing  forms  (formed)  a  serious  charge.' 

O.  15.  15;  29.  18;  32.  13;  38.  20. 
H.  10(6).  9,  10;  (16)  24. 

P.  (1)  9;  (2)  b.  8;  5.  5,  6;  (5)  a.  5;  (6)  12;  (9)  1—4;  (10)  1,  2; 
(31)5. 

§  i  W-  .  (c).     The  love  of  English  for  the  abstract  is  shewn  in 

Abstract  x  ' 

singulars      the  use  of  singulars  like  'the  ear.'  'the  eye,'  'the  foot,' 

for  Latin  •    ' 

plurals;  'evidence,'  'sound,'  'colour,'  'shape,'  £c.  for  the  Latin 
singular  plural  (testes,  soni,  color  es,  &c.);  in  the  use  of  terms  like 
'  painting,'  '  sculpture,'  <fcc.  for  the  works  of  art  as  well 
as  the  process ;  in  the  use  of  incomplete  abstract  nouns 
in  the  singular  where  Latin  uses  the  plural  and  adds 
rerum,  corporis,  &c.  e.g.  'motion,'  'change,'  'emotion,' 
'  description,'  &c. 

Cf.  P.  4.  1,  and  (4)  2 ;  6.  19,  20,  21,  22,  &c.  with  (6)  3,  5,  20— 
25;  13.  39;  (13)  b.  2;  24  (a).  4,  (c)  4,  5;  25.  15;  (25)  1—9;  27  (a). 
1—6;  (27)6.1;  (28)  7,  9,  15. 

The  converse  use  of  the  singular  for  the  plural  in 
Latin  is  confined  mainly  to  class  or  generic  names  of  (i) 
fruits,  flowers,  trees,  fish,  flesh,  &c.,  e.g.faba,  hcedus  Cic., 
abies  Cses.,  olea  Plin.  Ep.  (found  in  poetry  and  later  prose, 
also  with  multus,  plurimus),  and  (ii)  of  professions,  tribes, 
e.g.  miles,  hostis,  remex,  eques,  mercator,  Pcenus,  Samnis. 

Cf.  H.  14.  12,  19;  18  (a).  8;  22.  12. 

§  i  (d).  (d\     So  too  Latin  adiectives  and  participles  or  ad- 

Abstract      .      >  '  .        J      ... 

subst.  lor     jectival  substantives  in  apposition  or  in  other  connexion 

in-tor&c.,   (especially  those  of  the  agent,  e.g.  in  tor,  trix,  sor,  and 

participles1  genitive   plurals   of   the   present   participle),    are   often 

tJon?P(         replaced  in  English  by  abstract  substantives;  e.g.   'the 

wails  of  despair'  desperantlum ;  'instigations  of  Marias' 

instigator  Marius;  'Olive's  sagacity'  C.  vir  sagax.     Cf.  0. 


Abstracts  in  Latin.  xi 

11.  5  (ne  pii  quidem  =  'their  piety');  H.  10.  8  ut  sunt  mo- 
biles ad  superstitionem  'with  the  usual  tendency  to  super- 
stition;' H.  18  (b).  2  utferme  intuta  sunt  adversa  '-with 
the  treachery  (or  insecurity)  which  follows  on  reverse.' 

Cf.  H.  4.  5;  8.  19;  17.  5;  19.  1;  31.  6;  (25)  1;  (27)  1;  (29)  18; 
(30)6.  6—10;  (32)3. 

P.  (13)  ft.  14;  42.  17;  44  (a).  11;  45  (c).  10. 

(e).     This  substitution  in  Latin  of  living  things  as  §  1  («)• 

.  Examples  of 

grammatical  subjects  for  the  English  abstract  idea  may  abstract 
j-    j        j  •      i  -       i      *  i,       •  terms  for 

be  studied  and  practised  in  the  following  passages :  living 

agents. 

O.  (11)  1;  (12)  1;  (47)  2;  (46)  10—15  ;  (48)  1. 
H.  (12)  5;  (13)  a.  10,  24;  6.  14;  (18)  5;  (29)  1,  15;  (31)  10,  18. 
P.  (5)  ft.  7—11,  cf.  5.  7,  9;  (9)  1,  4,  11;  (10)  1,  4,  10;  (13)  1; 
(26)  1;  (36)  1;  (41)  1,  2,  13;  (43)  2;  (44)  ft.  4. 

Compare  also  phrases  like  animos  imperitorum  P. 
3.  21,  for  '  unlearned  minds.' 

(/).     In  Latin,  however,  abstract  terms  can  of  course  §,i  (/X 

•11  L  se  of 

be  used  when  a  strictly  abstract  idea,  quality  or  process  abstract 

has  to  be  particularized;  cf.  Cic.  de  Ojfflc.  1.  43,  152  Latin. 
comparatio  et  contentio  de  duobus  honestis  utrum  honestius. 
The  wider  range  of  the  English  abstract  term  (e.g. 
'comparison'  or  'analogy')  may  be  seen  by  noticing  its 
various  equivalents  in  the  following  sentences :  '  Com- 
parisons are  odious ' — Jwrninum  (rerum)  inter  se  compa- 
ratio ;  '  the  comparison  is  an  odious  one,'  offendit  compa- 
raturn  (e.g.  cum  sue fanum) ;  'by,  in,  on  comparison'  res 
inter  se  comparando  verum  exquirit;  in  rebus  comparandis 
-itas  cum  similitudine  animo  obversatur;  rebus  com- 
paratis  dicersitas  apparet ;  inter  se  comparat<e  apparuit 
quam  di versa  essent  res.  It  requires  therefore  great  care 
to  distinguish  in  English  the  real  abstraction  that  admits 
an  abstract  equivalent  in  Latin. 

O.  1.  33;  3.  22;  6.  7,  29;  35.  5,  8,  14. 
H.  1.  7;  7.  18;  24. 12,  17;  33  (a).  7,  21. 

b-2 


xii      Latin  abstracts.     Case-forms  for  nouns. 

P.  1.  4,  8;  3.  26;  (9)  10—17;  11.  2,  7;  13.  1,  11,  13,  31;  (13) 
a.  1—7;  1.  1,  2,  18;  41.  6. 

We  find  also  of  course  in  Latin  prose  as  well  as  in 
poetry  numerous  instances  of  abstracts  used  for  con- 
cretes. They  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

(i).  Personifications  (i.  e.  abstract  notions  treated  as 
persons),  e.g.  Natura,  fama,  rumor,  &c. 

Cf.  0.  1.  19;  3.  22;  4.  3;  9.  9,  24;  12.  2;  25.  2. 

H.  8.  22;  24.4. 

P.  3.  28;  4.  16;  26  6.  5;  35.  15;  37.  5,  7,  14. 

(ii).  Quality  (or  state)  of  a  person  put  substantially 
for  the  person  with  such  quality  predicated  of  him  ad- 
jectivally; e.g.  non  exspectavit  militum,  ardor  II.  6.  3. 

Cf.  0.  6.  8,  29;  8.  2;  18.  17,  18;  43.  10. 

H.  2.8;  33  (a).  2. 

P.  32.  15;  37.  5;  45  c.  14. 

(iii).  Instances  of  the  above  where  the  abstract  term 
from  usage  has  acquired  in  itself  or  by  itself  a  concrete 
meaning,  e.  g.  juventus,  judicium  (for  judices),  convivium 
(for  convivce),  remigium,  &c. 

Cf.  0.  1.  8;  3.  10;  10.  2,  9. 
H.  22.  13;  23  (c).  11;  36.  4. 
P.  27  6.  8;  37.  5;  39.  4;  44.  6,  7;  b.  7. 

§  2.  English        S  2.     Case-forms  of  Latin  nouns  or  pronouns,   and 
substan-  .  .  . 

tivesfor       prepositions,  adverbs,  and   conjunctions   of  time,  place, 
Latin  case-    .',.',  f,         -, 

forms,  ad-    &c.  which  are,  or  represent,  cases,  may  often  be  trans- 
Junctions,     lated  by  distinct  substantives,  i.e.  period,  sphere,  scene, 

preposi-  .  •    •  -u 

tions,  &c.  matter,  agency,  instrument,  manner,  origin,  reason,  ob- 
ject, proportion,  circumstance,  characteristic  duties,  <kc., 
e.g.  factum  esse  constat,  a  quibus,  per  quos,  unde,  cur, 
qua,  quo  modo,  in  dubio  est;  so  anfecerit=  'the  question 
of  fact;'  quo  spectat,  &c.  =  'the  object'  'goal,'  &c.;  quo 


Substantival  Pleonasms.  xiii 

ne  plus,  minus  =  'the  maximum  or  minimum  attainable  ;' 
'in  proportion  as'  (quo  plus);  'on  the  condition  that'  (ita 
...ut).  So  est  viri  0.  34.  19. 

Cf.  0.  8.  15;  29.  1—3;  35.  19;  40.  31;  45.  10. 
H.  10.  6;  11  b.  3;  16  b.  12;  26  (a).  9;  (27)  7,  8. 
P.  1.  15;  7.  1,  15;  (11)  b.  10;  22.  1,  2;  27  b.  15. 

Sometimes  the  case-forms,  prepositions,  <tc.  are  ex- 
pressed in  English  by  adjectives  and  participles,  e.g. 
'endowed  with'  vir  bonis  artibus  ;  'attended  by'  'in- 
volving' cum  perlculo ;  'relating  to  you'  de  te;  'mutual 
deception  of  one  another '  inter  se  fraude. 

§  3.     Many  double  substantival  phrases  in  English  §  3.    Pleo- 
nasms and 
(e.g.  '  sense  of  honour '  '  feeling  of  shame  ')  are  expressed  double  sub- 

'  .  stantival 

by  single  substantives,  e.  g.  fides,  pudor,  in  Latin  :    and  phrases. 

substantival  pleonasms  or  periphrases  generally  disappear 
or  are  expressed  incidentally  by  some  simple  noun  or 
pronoun  or  adjective  or  verb,  e.  g.  '  the  ugliest  feature  of 
the  affair'  quod  maxime  offendit ;  so  'point,'  'circum- 
stance,' 'theory,'  'question,'  'characteristic,'  'complexion,' 
'  relation,'  «fec.  and  phrases  like  '  news  came  to  the  effect 
that'  nuntiatur;  'we  use  this  in  the  sense  of  ita  dicimus 
ut  dicamus  P.  16.  2. 

Cf.  0.  8.  6— 8;  11.  7;  16.  2—7;  26.  11;  47.  4. 

H.  (11)  b.  5,  9,  13;  (12)  2;  (15)  b.  1,  2;  (16)  25;  (27)  4,  5,  8, 
19;  (35)  4;  (37)  15. 

P.  (1)  1,  8,  9,  10;  (2)  1;  (2)  b.;  (9)  1—9;  (24)  b.  16;  (28)  2,  6; 
(35)  7,9;  (38)  1,11,  17. 

8  4.     English  antithetical  synouymes   or  pleonasms,  § 4-    Anti- 

J         J  '  thetical 

whether  verbs,   adjectives   or   substantives,  come  under  synonymes 

andpleo- 
this  rule,  e.g.  'you  ought  to  write:    will   you   do   so?'nasms. 

J  Periphras- 

'  good  books  and  bad  ones,'  '  happy  or  not,'  '  did  he  go?  tic  repe- 

he  did.'  Cf.  H.  (10)  12  'a  sign  of  wrath  and  an  emblem 
of  vengeance;'  H.  (11)  5  'open  cabals  and  public  com- 
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plaints.'  In  English,  it  will  be  seen,  we  shrink  from 
the  repetition  of  the  same  word  (whether  verb,  adjective 
or  substantive)  in  consecutive  clauses,  if  uneniphasized, 
and  substitute  periphrastic  equivalents ;  but,  in  Latin 
one  word  is  used  or  the  same  word  repeated :  though 
equivalents,  e.g.  res,  facere,  &c.  are  sometimes  substi- 
tuted; the  necessity  of  repetition  being  avoided,  more 
than  in  English,  by  the  structure  of  clauses,  cf.  §  34. 

Cf.  0.  2.  17,  18;  5.  14,  16;  15.  12;  41.  3,  4,  8,  9. 
Cf.  also  (5)  throughout ;  (9)  20—25 ;  (11)  19—21,  &c. 
H.  (2)  17—21;  (3)  3;  9.  9—12;  (16)  19—22;  (37)  16. 
P.  3.  29—32;  9.  13;  10.  4,  5;  26.  8,  9. 

The  simplicity  of  Latin  is  shewn  perhaps  most  clearly 
in  its  comparative  want  of  synonymes  and  its  use  and 
constant  repetition  of  simple  words  like  res,  sum,  do, 
habeo.  The  constant  repetition  of  sum  (even  in  the  same 
sentence)  should  be  studied,  with  its  various  English 
equivalents. 

See  0.  5.  4—14;  18.  12—15;  21.  7;  30  (I).  24—27. 
P.  17.  1—5,  17—24;  22.  12—15;  23  (a);  (b).  2,  10,  11. 

§  5    Double        8  5.     On  the  other  hand  Cicero  often  uses  two  terms 

substan- 
tives in        in  translating  a  single  Greek  phrase  or  technical  name 

Latin.  ,  _      ° 

Hendiadys.  with  or  without  the  apologetic  quasi  or  quidam  (just  as 
he  is  very  fond  of  using  two  verbs  coupled  together 
pleonastically,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  cf.  §  35); 
the  effect  being  to  intensify  the  idea  or  to  express  it 
more  fully;  e.g.  'thorough  system,'  'intrinsic  nature,' 
'real  meaning,'  'external  appearance;'  via  et  ratio  (/j-fOo- 
Sos);  vis  et  natura  (<£wts);  mens  et  ratio;  vis  et  senten- 
tia;  forma  et  species.  With  this  usage  may  be  classed 
the  various  forms  of  hendiadys  common  in  Tacitus  and  in 
poets. 

Cf.  0.  1.  38;  2.  9;  11.  10,  12,  15. 

H.  1.  16;  6,  7;  11  (a).  4,  7,  (I).  3;  15  (b).  8;  17.  11. 

P.  5.  3;  8.  28;  (13)  b.  14;  25.  15,  22;  (27)  6.  1;  27  (b).  6,  15. 
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§  6.     In    translation   the   positive,  comparative   and  §  6.  Adjec- 

.  tives.— 

superlative  adjectives  and  adverbs  may  often  be    inter-  Interchange 

.  .  of  positives, 

changed,  as  in  translating  procacwr  quam  veracior;  prior  compara- 

,     .  7      .     .  T  t^es  and 

rogavit ;  dunor  es;  optime;  facinus  prceclarissimum :  and  superlatives 

intensives  (so  great,  very  great,  tkc.)  be  substituted  for,  sives. 
or  replaced  by,  simple  positives  and  superlatives,  e.g. 
'  such  a  scoundrel '  rir  nequissimus  ;  non  vis  potius  quam 
&c.  'so  much  as.'  0.  47  (6).  13;  nihil pulchrius  homine, 
'  nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  (the  highest  type  of  beauty  is) 
the  human  form.'  P.  3.  27. 

Cf.  0.  5.  26;  29.  11;  38.  18;  44.  6—20. 

H.  (13)  b.  1;  14  a.  1;  (16)  15,  18;  32.  16;  33.  14;  34,  7;  35 
(a).  2. 

P.  3.  27,  32;  (2)  5.  2;  (3)  b.  8;  13.  18;  25.  40;  (35)  1. 

§  7.     The   Latin   adjective  and  participle  are  some-  §  7.  Predi- 
cative use 

times  used  predicatively  with  verbs,  e.  g.  Icetus,  sciens  hoc  of  Latin 
*•    '/        v  c  T        u  i        ^-  i      i  adjectives. 

jecit,  where  we   preter  an  adverb  or   adverbial   clause. 

But  beginners  must  be  chary  of  this  use  and  notice  care- 
fully how  they  are  so  used,  viz. 

(i).  To  qualify  the  state  of  the  subject  (though  in- 
cidentally qualifying  the  verb),  e.g.  ruunt  cceci  'blindly' 
or  'blinded,'  primus  venit:  less  often  for  the  object  (e.g. 
taciturn  ferre  quod  nolisfactum}. 

(ii).  Sometimes  to  qualify  the  verb  alone,  e.g.  nullus 
venit,  frequens  adorat,  secretus  abiit :  but  rarely  however 
of  time  and  quantity  except  in  the  poets,  e.  g.  plurima 
('  copiously')  manat  lacrima;  serus  redeas;  ferte  citi 
flammas.  The  present  participle  too  is  rarely  used  in 
this  sense. 

Cf.  (i)  0.  4.  3,  20,  22;  5.  7.       H.  30.  19;  34.  12.       P.  38.  11. 

(ii)  H.  12  («).  3 ;  la  (b).  5 ;  25.  2. 

(iii).  In  these  cases  the  adjective  and  participle  are 
placed  in  emphatic  positions,  separated  from  the  substan- 
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tive,  or  joined  to  the  verb.  But  they  are  not  used  to 
predicate  allusively  while  standing  as  mere  epithets,  as  in 
English. 

Cf.  0.  4.  3;  5.  7;  19.  16;  20.  16;  24.  20. 

H.  (11)  6—14;  15  (b).  2;  21.  3.     Cf.  §  8  below. 

(iv).  They  are  also  used,  when  placed  in  apposition, 
as  simple  predicative  attributes  (H.  6.  2,  10;  13  (a).  7), 
or  instead  of  secondary  verbal  clauses,  in  causal,  condi- 
tional, &c.  senses,  especially  in  Tacitus,  who  uses  the 
adjective  in  this  way  as  freely  as  is  done  in  English, 
generally  putting  it  however  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
cf.  H.  7.  4,  and  17.  5,  where  we  put  it  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

Cf.  0.  36.  28;  43.  16;  45.  5;  48.  6,  7. 

H.  7.  4,  5,  7;  9.  15,  16,  17;  (9)  2;  (19)  4;  (27)  2;  31.  6. 

The  converse  use  however  of  the  Latin  verbal  clause 
for  the  English  adjective  is  the  commoner  use  in  most 
prose  writers. 

0.  1.  1,  15,  21 ;  12.  1;  33.  16.  H.  5  (b).  12;  26  (b).  5. 

Substan-  For  the  substantival  use  of  the  Latin  adjective,  see 

adjectives,    the  remarks  on  the  participle,  §  13.     The  English  use  is 

limited  to  the  plural,  e.  g.  '  the  young,'  except  where  a 

singular  abstract  idea  has  to  be  expressed,  e.  g.  '  the  true 

and  the  false,'  'the  infinite.' 

§  8.   Allu-  8  8.     English  allusive  epithets  implying  cause,  condi- 

si  ve  epithets 

expressed  in  tion,  e.g.   'the  panic-stricken  troops.'   'the  ignorant  sol- 
Latin  by          .  c  r  .  r 

direct  state-  diers,    are  replaced  in  Latin  by  direct  statements,  and 
ments  and     ,  ,  ,  .  .  . 

separate       by  separate  words  or  clauses  in  apposition,  cf.  //.  13  (a). 

7  ;  10.  3  ;  if  merely  pictorial  epithets,  they  may  often  be 
omitted. 

Cf.   0.  4.  18—22;  6.  3;  9.  1,  and  (33)  a.  5,  10;  33.  16,  &c. 
H.   (11)  8;  17.  5;  (18)13;  (30)  b.  1. 
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Such   English   adjectives   and   participles  will  often 
have  to  be  translated  by  relative  clauses. 
Cf.  P.  20  (6).  2,  3;  27  (a).  8;  38.  4. 

5  9.     So  too  English  pictorial  amplifications  of  gram-  §  9-   Pro- 

rm  .  nouns  used 

matical  subjects  and  ornate  periphrastic  repetitions  of  the  instead  of 
same  (e.  g.   '  the  former,'  '  the  latter,'  '  the  general,'  '  that  pictorial 

.  .  periphrases 

gallant  officer,'  &c.)  are  often  replaced  in  Latin  by  simple  for  subject, 
pronouns,  or  simple  repetition  of   the  proper   name    or 
other  subject  referred  to. 

Cf.  0.  24.  1—26;  33  (a).  7,  12;  and  (10);  (28). 

H.  6.  9;  (13)  6.  3;  18  b.  2;  (18)  1,  13;  23  a.  5,  6,  7;  (23)  6,  12, 
28;  30.  2,  o;  32.  o. 

Some  apparent  exceptions,  e.g.  0.  10.  1;  32.  6;  46.  '25, 
are  to  be  translated  as  predicates  in  apposition.  H.  11  (b). 
13.  Real  exceptions  may  be  seen  in  H.  12.  11,  13;  13.  1; 
31.  21.  The  repetitions  in  0.  14.  1 — 10  are  rhetorical. 

S  10.     The  so-called  articles  in  English  though  some-  §10.   Ren- 

0  °  denngs  of 

times   omitted    must    often   be  translated  in   Latin,  by  the  English 

articles  in 

aliquis,  quidam,  &c.  and  is  or  ille,  e.g.  virtus  qucedam;  ea  Latin. 
res  (the  matter)  me  terruit.  A  Latin  substantive  without 
a  pronoun  may  be  either  definite  or  indefinite,  and  begin- 
ners should  be  warned  of  the  importance  of  deciding  this 
by  aid  of  the  context.  Cf.  0.  43.  2,  7.  In  Latin  the 
demonstrative  pronoun  is  used  far  more  regularly  than 
in  English  for  the  'antecedent'  clause,  especially  when 
the  corresponding  relative  precedes,  e.g.  quodjubes  idfiet; 
quumfuris  turn  das  pcenas.  Cf.  0.  43  (6).  8;  47  (6).  5. 

Cf.  0.  17.  14;  28.  13,  19;  35.  20;  37.  7. 

P.  4.  17;  5.  3;  11.  3,  6;  27.  8;  36  (b).  7;  38.  7. 

Quidam  is  also  used  to  translate  our  indefinite  '  one ' 
and  its  plural  'some.'  So,  too,  is  (is  qui)  or  qui  alone 
(sunt  qui).  Unus  is  rarely  used  for  this  or  for  the  article : 
it  retains  generally  its  numerical  and  individual  meaning 
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as  if  the  singular  of  singuli  (so  Weissenborn)  even  in 
the  expressions  nemo  unus,  nihil  unum,  quicquid  unum, 
timts  quisque,  quidam,  quivis,  quilibet.  Sometimes  'the' 
in  English  means  '  the  well-known,'  involving  an  allusive 
reference  to  some  story  &c.  which  may  have  to  be  more 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  Latin,  e.g.  0.  (26)  10,  'the 
golden  calf.'  Cf.  §  30.  Sometimes  it  refers  to  a  class  and 
is  really  indefinite,  cf.  P.  45.  1,  'the  young  man.'  In  such 
cases  it  is  oftener  rendered  by  the  Latin  plural.  Cf. 

§  1  (')• 

Cf.  0.8.8;  P.  21.  7 ;  24  (6) ;  34. 11—17 ;  (34)  2 ;  44  (6) ;  45  (b).  7. 

§  11.  Dis-  §  1 1  (a).    Beginners  should  especially  notice  the  multi- 

tinctiveuse      v    ...  »   T    ,.  IJ.T-J-J.-J.- 

of  Latin       plicities  or  Latin  pronouns  and  their  distinctive  uses: 
pronouns.  ,,     .      ,.  .    .        .        •,          ,.  .       ^         ... 

e.  g.  that  of  is  in  simple  reference  or  in  descriptive  sense, 

'such  as';  and  of  ille  in  stronger  and  more  pointed  re- 
ference ;  of  Me,  iste,  ille,  as  corresponding  to  the  three 
persons,  '  near  me,'  '  you,'  '  him,'  whence  the  local  mean- 
ings of  hie,  iste,  as  'my  client'  and  'the  defendant;'  of 
ille,  hie,  as  'former'  and  'latter'  in  the  order  of  the  sen- 
tence, though  sometimes  of  chronological  order,  e.  g.  hie  as 
=  ' modern'  (cf.  0.  30.-28),  ille  of  distant  times,  famous, 
<kc.,  hoc  'just  said,'  '  aforesaid,'  illud  '  the  following ' 
(where  we  use  'this'  by  vivid  anticipation,  cf.  §  26). 

O.  25.  22—29;  28.  2,  4,  26;  29.  10;  30.  2,  7,  11,  13,  17,  19, 
21—32;  48.  1,  3,  5,  10,  14. 

II.  4.6;  14.4,11,21;  186.  7. 
P.  2.  16;  8.  2;  38.  2,  4,  15. 

(b).  Reflexives  also  (se,  suus)  are  more  often  and 
more  systematically  used  than  the  English  '  himself,' '  his 
own ;'  and  often  in  reference  to  the  real  subject  in  an 
oblique  case  when  put  prominently,  as  well  as  to  the 
grammatical  subject  of  the  main  and  subordinate  clauses. 

Cf.  0.  11.  13,  23;  24.  15;  27.  23. 

H.  7.  11;  9  (b).  15;  12  b.  2;  35  (b).  2.  P.  22.  10. 
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(c).  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  distinguish  substan- 
tival and  adjectival  uses  and  forms,  e.g.  quis  qui  (0.  13.  3), 
quid  quod,  P.  17.  1 — 6,  aliqiiid  aliquod,  <tc.,  and  the 
definite  and  indefinite  pronouns,  especially  those  used  in 
translating  our  '  some'  and  'any.'  Cf.  Par.  Extr.  §§  16, 17. 
The  universality  attaching  to  our  word  'any'  may  be 
noticed  in  the  translation  of  omnino  by  'anyhow;'  cf.  P. 
3.  18;  omni  modo  'in  any  way'  (cf.  quisque  —  strictly  'any 
one  so-ever'  and  hence  'everyone,'  and  oftener  so  to  be 
translated  than  as  'each;'  cf.  P.  5.  5;  7.  20;  11.  5, 13);  so 
nidlus  uUus  (adj.  also  subst.  in  gen.  and  abl.)  and  qiiis- 
quain  (subst.)  are  universal,  and  therefore  used  with  nega- 
tives or  vix,  cegre,  desino,  veto,  &c.,  or  with  questions 
equally  universal,  or  even  with  hypothetical  and  other 
clauses,  where  the  '  universal'  notion  of  '  anything  at  all' 
comes  in. 

Quidam  is  definite  and  is  only  used  for  our  indefinite 
article  when  that  is  really  definite:  quii'is,  quilibet  (qui- 
cunque  sometimes,  and  even  quisquis  in  same  sense) 
indefinite :  aliquis,  quispiam  are  definite  indefinites : 
quis  indefinite  and  enclitic,  and,  so,  oftener  found  with 
si,  num,  ne,  but  frequent  also  after  relatives,  and  with 
quum,  ut,  and  absolutely  as  in  alius  quis  (Ter.),  dixerit 
quis,  potest  quis  errare.  It  is  apparently  almost  inter- 
changeable with  aliquis  except  when  aliquis  is  emphasized 
by  position  or  otherwise;  cf.  0.  13.  27  ;  If.  26.  30. 

O.  5.  13,  14;  14.  23;  30.  16;  34.  8;  36.  7,  19. 

H.  3.  3,  25 ;  4.  5 ;  21.  12. 

P.  2.  5,  10,  27;  5.  5;  13.  36,  37;  34.  13,  17. 

(d).  The  personal  pronouns  ego,  tu,  nos,  vos,  are 
generally  emphatic  when  expressed,  and  are  to  be  so 
rendered  even  when  apparently  in  unemphatic  positions 
e.g.  impetu  ego  nostro  0.  18.  20. 

Cf.   0.  4.  14—18;  5.  23—25;   20.  5;    24.  33—40;    25.  12,  13; 
26.  1 ;  35.  22,  and  §  21. 


XX 


Relative  and  Coordinate  Clauses. 


§12.   Inter-        §12.     The  interchange  of  English  relative  and  Latin 

change  of  .  ™ 

relative  and  coordinate  and  parenthetical  clauses  in  certain  cases  must 

clauses.  be  noted  (cf.  P.  E.  §  9,  8),  e.  g.  '  he  told  an  officer  whose 
name  was  Atticus  to  go'  centurionem,  nomen  ei  Attico, 
ire  jussit. 

O.  7.  1.     H.  1.  4;  3.  15;  17.  1;  24.  1;  33  Z>.  2;  34.  3:  35  (6).  3. 

(&).  But  the  converse  is  the  rule  in  other  sentences, 
English  demonstratives  and  separate  sentences  replacing 
relative  adjuncts,  as  in  qua  est  sapientia,  qui  quum  venis- 
set,  quippe  qui  nesciret,  &c. 

0.  27.  23;  36.  18;  48.  15.  H.  13.  7;  28.  1,  13,  16. 


§13  (a).  Sub- 

stantival 

use  of 

participles 

and 

adjectives. 


§  13  (a).  In  English,  only  the  past  participle  passive 
(e.g.  '  the  slain')  is  used  substantially — and  in  the  plural 
only.  (There  are  some  few  exceptions,  e.g.  'the  living,' 
'the  dying,'  the  'limits  of  the  known  and  unknown').  In 
Latin  all  the  participles  are  so  used,  active  and  passive, 
singular  and  plural  :  e.  g.  plures  ab  obsidentibus  vias 
quam  ab  emissis  ad  ccedem  interftciebantur  (Liv.) ;  insa- 
nientis  est  hoc  existimare  (Cic.)  ;  imperaturus  omnibus 
deligi  debet  ex  omnibus  (Plin.  P.  7). 

This  usage  is  limited,  however,  by  an  instinctive  desire 
to  avoid  confusion  of  gender  or  of  construction  and  sense 
(e.  g.  of  predicative  with  substantival  use). 

Hence  (i)  as  regards  persons  it  occurs  more  frequently 
in  the  genitive  (which  is  rarely  predicative),  less  so  in 
other  cases,  and  least  in  the  nominative  (e.g.  volantes 
victi),  where  confusion  with  the  predicate  is  most  likely 
to  ensue,  and  oftener  in  the  plural  than  in  the  singular ; 
e.  g.  volitans  and  animans  (rare),  animantium,  legen- 
tium,  legenlibus,  not  legens,  rarely  legentes  (nom.) ;  victi, 
missi  rarely,  not  victus,  missus. 

The  usage  of  the  adjective  substantially  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  participle  in  these  respects. 
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Cf.  0.  22.  6;  24.  14;  32.  16;  34.  20. 

H.  4.  5;  8.  5,  19;  11.  2,  10;  24.  11,  12,  14;  33.  12—15. 

P.  10.  12;  11.  25—32;  32.  23;  34.  13;  41.  14,  15;  45  (c).9,  10. 

(ii).  Similarly  with  things,  the  neuter  of  the  adjective, 
and  of  the  past  participle  passive  (e.  g.  prceterita),  is  con- 
stantly used  substantially  (rarely  that  of  the  pres.  part, 
active,  e.  g.  in  prcesens,  moventia) ;  the  plural  oftener  than 
the  singular,  but  the  latter  fairly  often  and  very  fre- 
quently with  prepositions  (e.  g.  in  dubio) ;  both  in  the 
nominative  and  in  other  cases  also ;  but  in  the  main  its 
use  is  limited  to  cases  where  confusion  with  the  masculine 
would  be  prevented  by  the  sense  of  the  context  or  by  the 
collocation  or  connexion  with  other  words,  e.g.  dignis 
(ait  esse  paratus,  Hor.)  would  not  be  used  for  dignis 
rebus.  But  Livy  has  convictus  veris,  because  the  mascu- 
line would  require  a  prefixed.  So  too  quibus  rebus  (not 
quibus)  opus  erat.  But  cf.  P.  9.  15;  22.  1.  The  neut.  of 
the  past  participle  is  even  used  for  verbals,  e.g.  diu  non 
perlitatum  tenuerat  dictatorem  (Liv.). 

0.  6.  13;  32.  15;  39.  1;  45.  19. 

H.  11  (6).  2,  6;  22.  8;  23  (a).  1;  24.  4,  10;  33.  13,  17. 

P.  9.  8;  15.  1;  21.  5;  22.  1;  30.  5;  31.  15;  36.  4,  14;  39.  23. 

N.B.  Instances  of  the  masculine  nominative  of  the 
present  active  (e.  g.  nocens),  or  of  the  past  participle  (e.g. 
togatus),  or  of  the  future  participle  in  any  case,  before 
Livy,  used  substantially  are  very  rare,  such  as  P.  45  (c).  9. 

(&).     In  English,  present  participles  are  widely  used  §13(6).  Pre- 
V 7    .          ,.       .  *  sent  and 

for  Latin  adjectives,   and  for  relative  or  other  clauses  past  par- 
/!-,.,  i     i\    •  i  •         ,  ,.,    ticiples 

(adjectival  or  verbal),  in  causal,  concessive,  hypothetical,  replaced  by 

,  ,       „  verb  and 

temporal  senses,  and  referring  to  present,  past,  and  future;  adj. 

e.g.  'a  harrowing  tale'  plena  miseriarum ;  'a  grinding 
tyranny'  iniqua  dominatio ;  'rats  leaving  falling  houses' 
quce  casurce  sunt ;  0.  12.  1  'seeing'  cum,  intellegerent ; 
0.  33.  16  'unsuspecting'  qui  nihil  metuerent. 

Cf.  0.  (1)  11;  (5)  27;  (25)  1;  (26)  12.  H.  (6)  12;  14.  2. 
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partYcipies  ^'  ^e  a^sence  ^n  Latin  of  a  present  participle  pas- 
sive and  a  past  participle  active  necessitates  a  much  more 
frequent  use  of  verbal  and  especially  of  relative  clauses 
— (though  sometimes  the  past  participle  passive  is  used 
loosely  for  the  present  or  imperfect,  as  obsessi  for  qui 
obsidentur,  obsidebantur,  to  avoid  prolixity,  as  invicti, 
contempt*  &c.  for  'invincible,'  'contemptible'  &c.). 

Cf.  0.  (5)1,4;  12.  8. 

H.  (14)  4,  17,  20,  26;  32.  6,  16;  34.  2,  12. 

(d).  Even  the  past  participle  passive  in  English  will 
often  be  rendered  by  a  relative  clause  in  Latin  as  in 
P.  (2)  b;  11 ;  'beings  so  described,'  '  alleged  appearances.' 

Cf.   0.  (1)  27;  7.  16;  (14)  14—20. 
H.  (30)  b.  1,  5 ;  (32)  10,  15. 

§i3(e).Eng.  (e).  The  English  participle  is  often  loosely  used  in  a 
participles,  'pendent'  construction,  e.g.  'considering  all  things,'  'wild 
disorder,  some  flying  others  pursuing,'  where  in  Latin  a 
finite  verb  with  si,  quum,  &c.,  an  imperfect,  or  historic 
infinitive  would  be  used,  as  H.  2.  1 — 3,  23 ;  P.  (27).  1  ; 
(32)  18 — 20;  often  it  comes  after  a  main  clause  (like 
the  Tacitean  ablative  absolute)  where  in  Latin  a  co- 
ordinate clause  will  take  its  place  (cf.  H.  30.  21),  with 
nam  quippe,  &c.  prefixed;  e.g.  'they  all  came,  many 
hoping,'  or  '  having  hoped '  &c.  (nam  sperabant,  sperave- 
rant  &c.). 

Cf.  H.  (7)  3;  (9)  b.  2,  3;  10.  2;  21.  8;  22.  13;  31.  22. 

§  14.  Wider        8  14.     The  absence  of  an  epexegetic  or  final  infinitive 
use  of  .       "     . 

infinitives    m  Latin  causes  a  wider  use  of  relative  and  other  verbal 
in  English. 

clauses,  e.  g.   '  too  good  to  be  true,    mehus  quam   quod 

verum  esse  (or  revera  accidisse)  possit;  'I  am  surprised  to 
see,'  miror  cum  video.  Cf.  P.  13.  4,  5  and  §  19  (c);  'to 
sum  up  shortly'  ut  paucis  concludam. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  historic  infinitive  is  not 
found  in  English;  the  infinitive  of  surprise  not  often; 
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the  English  verbal  (and  participle)  in  -ing  often  re- 
placing these  infinitives,  though  oftener  they  are  trans- 
lated by  finite  clauses,  cf.  P.  E.  %  31. 

§  15  (a).     Tenses  in  English  are  used  loosely  (especi-  §is(a).  In- 
0  .  exact  use  of 

ally  in  the  present  perfect  and  imperfect) :  the  time  must  tenses  in 

be  strictly  expressed  in  Latin  (cf.  §  16).  This  rule  needs 
especial  notice  where  a  Latin  relative  clause  has  to  express 
a  timeless  word  in  English.  So  '  the  petitioner'  may  be 
qui  petit  orpetebat,petiit,petet:  'if  he  likes,'  si  vult,  si  volet, 
si  vohierit ;  '  what  he  learnt  he  soon  forgot'  quae  didicit 
(e.g.  turn,  'on  one  occasion')  discebat  (e.g.  at  school  or  gene- 
rally), oblhiscebatur,  oblitus  est :  'what  is  given'  quod 
datur,  datum  est  (dabitur),  'is  (or  will  be)  lost,' perditur, 
perditum  est,  perdetur.  So  too  '  before  (after  or  until)  he 
had  gone  away,'  is,  in  Latin,  more  correctly,  priusquam 
&c.  abiit. 

This  inexactness  of  tense  appears  conspicuously  in  the 
use  of  the  English  past  and  present  participles,  e. g.  'dis- 
mounting at  once  he  swam  across'  H.  31.  2;  'the  remain- 
ing part'  quod  reliquum  est,  erat,  erit;  and  in  the  use  of 
the  verbal  in  -ing  (e.g.  'from  your  laughing'  ex  eo  (ob 
id)  quod  rides,  ridebas,  risisti,  ridebis};  'without  crying'  ut 
non  (or  nisi)  fleat,  fleverit,  ic.;  'without  delaying'  nil 
morans,  moratus. 

Cf.  H.  (5)  31;  (8)  18;  (12)  1;  23.  1,  9;  (25)  4;  31.  2. 

(b).     The  Latin  perfect  is  both  a  perfect  and  an  aorist,  1 15(6).  Usi- 

'  of  Latin  and 
but  its  dominant  idea  is  rather  that  of  an  aorist,  so  that  English 

the  dependent  clauses  may  follow  as  if  after  a  secondary 
tense  (even  when  it  is  translated  as  a  perfect). 

Cf.  0.  5.  12  with  0.  8.  5—10,  16 ;  12.  9.        P.  3.  32;  6.  4—6. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  perfect  forms  (e.g. 
'I  have  often  noticed')  are  often  spurious  perfects,  in 
reality  aorists,  and  so  to  be  treated  in  Latin  constructions. 

Cf.  0.  (5)  22 ;  (10)  11 ;  (39)  2,  &c.       H.  (25)  5.      P.  (35)  7 ;  (38)  7. 
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§16.  Use  of        §  16.     The  historic  present  is  rare  in  English,  com- 

historic 

present.        mon  in  Latin,  and  sometimes  used  consistently  throughout 

as  II.  23.  6 ;  or  mixed  with  perfects,  imperfects  and  his- 
toric infinitives  as  H.  23  (a)  (c) ;  31. 

Dependent  clauses  follow  as  after  a  present  in  English, 
as  after  a  past  or  a  present  tense  in  Latin,  or  with  a 
mixture  of  the  two  constructions.  Dum  is  found  with  the 
indicative  historic  present  even  in  oratio  obliqua. 

Cf.   0.  7;  9.  1—3;  33  a.  H.  13  (b);  27;  33  b.  &c. 

§17.  Eng-          8  17.     English  passives  are   constantly  replaced   in 

lish  passives  . 

replaced  by  Latin  by  the  less  cumbrous  iorms  01  the  active,  the  gram- 

tive.  matical  subject  becoming  the  object.     Such  grammatical 

object  is  often  connected  with  reflexive  pronouns  as  if 

really  the  subject  of  the  sentence.     Cf.   0.  11.  13  sua 

quemque  fraus,  &c. 

Cf.  H.  10.  1;  23  b.  7,  12,  14;  31.  3. 
0.  26.  7,  11;  34.  5;  35.  19,  20. 

§18.  Ens-         §  18  (a).     The  Latin  main  verb  is  often  expressed  in 
thetfcal        English  parenthetically,  or  subordinately ;  especially  such 

renderings  .,,  7.    .  ,  .    .        7  ,, 

of  Latin       words  as  videtur,  dicitur,  jertur,  memim,  soles,  '  as  usual, 
Paren-         '  as  is  said,'  '  as  it  seems,'  &c.     We  find  usually,  as  H.  25. 
2,fertur  locutus  rather  than  utfertur,  locutus  est.    Cf.  P. 
38.  7. 

Cf.   0.  1.40;  2.  14;  11.  1,  3. 

H.  21.  8;  28.  4,  5;  33  (b).  2,  11. 

P.  3.  17;  5.  11,  12;  13.  24;  26.  4,  6,  13;  38  7;  45  (a).  2. 

(b).  Similarly  Latin  mood -forms  of  courtesy,  e.g. 
noli,  nolim,  velim,  ausim,  hand  crediderim,  dixerim,  e.g. 
'I  should  not  like,'  'would  you  mind?'  are  oftener  in 
English  rendered  by  help-verbs  or  by  parenthetical 
clauses,  '  if  you  please,'  '  if  I  may  venture,'  '  if  I  may  so 
say,'  '  if  you  do  not  object.'  Though  the  latter  forms 
often  occur  in  Latin  phrases,  such  as  ut  ita  dicam,  tua 
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bona  veni((  dixerim,  si  dis placet.  So  too  'I  assure  you,' 
'  I  entreat,'  '  let  me  ask  you,'  and  even  imperatives  like 
'believe  me,'  and  questions  like  'do  you  not  see  V  put 
parenthetically  in  English,  will  often  appear  as  the  lead- 
ing verb  in  Latin. 

Cf.   0.  4.  7;  11.  1,  10;  25.  31;  43  (a).  6.  H.  35  (a).  7. 

P.  8.  4. 

(c).  But  a  large  number  of  English  parentheses  will  be  Parentheses 
found  to  disappear  in  Latin,  e.g.  'I  know,'  0.  42.  9,  'said 
he,'  'he  continued,'  'they  declared,'  'they  cried,'  'they 
urged,'  'he  asked.'  These  are  dropped  regularly  in  oratio 
oblique.,  being  expressed  by  the  infinitive  or  the  subjunc- 
tive, e.g.  onerari,  decernerent  H.  11  (6).  6,  9  j  agerent  ac 
ferirent  H.  3.  23.  However  in  short  speeches  in  oratio 
recta  '  inquit'  will  often  be  found  H.  2.  28;  6.  14;  and 
ait,  (licit,  <fcc.  occasionally  in  oratio  obliqua,  II.  11  (6).  4, 
but  even  then  as  the  main  verb  and  not  parenthetically; 
cf.  0.  29.  9—13. 

Cf.  H.  11  (a);  12  (6);  21.  12—25;  (22)  4.         P.  9.  7;  32.  14. 

§19   (a).      Modern  languages,   and  notably  French  §  19.    Xega- 

*  tives  and 

(e.g.  in  the  use  ot  ne...pas,  ne... point,  ne...guere,  &c.),  negative 

freely  use  compound  negatives  where  in  Latin  the  simple 
form  would  be  used.  So  in  English  'never'  often  re- 
presents non,  as  in  non  jam,  non  amplius.  Cf.  0.  14.  6, 
20;  35.  23,  24;  45.  13;  (25)  24,  where  'never'  may  be 
used  in  translation,  but  not  nunquam  in  the  Latin. 
Hence  sometimes  '  never'  becomes  an  ambiguous  or  in- 
adequate rendering  of  nunquam.  Cf.  0.  21.  10;  36. 
28—29;  44.  21.  On  the  other  hand  nihil  is  often  used 
for  'not'  (0.  4.  3 ;  8.  3).  The  Latin  use  too  of  a  simple 
negative  or  affirmative  non,  immo,  minime  for  the  curt 
Teutonic  '  no,'  '  yes,'  nein,  ja,  without  a  verb,  is  as  rare 
or  rarer  than  in  French  :  nego,  aio ;  non  it  a  est ;  ita 
N.  c 
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(longe  aliter)  se  res  habet ;  non  (faciam,  &c.)  would  be 
used.  Of.  0.  9.  23,  24;  18.  13;  25.  21;  30.  24,  25; 
(17)  22;  (25)  24;  (30)  27.  P.  9.  8—11;  24  (c).  6; 
30.  10. 

(6).  In  either  language  affirmative  statements  or 
words  may  be  expressed  by  two  negatives,  and  vice  versa  : 
or,  to  put  it  mathematically,  -  (  —  a)  =  +  a.  e.  g.  cum 
'not  without;'  'I  cannot  help  observing  here'=  necesse 
est  hoc  loco  illud  (commemorare) ;  cf.  nonnemo,  nemo  non, 
nemo . .  .quin,  nonnunquam,  &c. 

Cf.  0.  33.  19  neminem  fug  it  '  everyone  must  know,' 
1 110  one  can  help  knowing.' 

0.   14.  27;  17.  7;  42.  14. 

P.  (2)  7;  (2)  b.  8;  (4)  16;  (11)  b.  1,  12;  (16)  1;  (35)  1. 

Negative  (c).     The  various  ways  of  rendering  'without'  and 

other  quasi-negatives  deserve  especial  notice ;  e.  g.  nulla 
rheda,  non  imperante  domino  0.  7.  12,  30;  nemo  ita 
vitam  agit  ut  non  (qui  non)  aliquando  peccet ;  cf.  P. 
(3)  b.  14;  (29)  5;  etiamsi  non  esset  lex  0.  30.  12;  his 
delectatur  neque  adficitur  Plin.  Ep.  ;  cf.  P.  33.  22.  So 
'  indisputably,'  '  indispensable.'  '  essential '  may  be  ren- 
dered. Cf.  P.  2.  6;  (2)  7.  'Nothing  is  too  great  to 
conceive'  becomes  nihil  est  tarn  magnum  quod  non  animo 
concipi  possit,  cf.  P.  (3)  b.  3 ;  13.  4,  5. 

(d).  So  too  English  quasi  negative  verbs  are  expressed 
by  direct  negatives,  e.g.  'refrain  from,'  'abstain  from,' 
'  discontinue,'  &c.,  see  below  §  '20. 

(e).  It  should  be  noticed  also  that  in  Latin  (as  in 
Gi'eek)  verbs  like  'to  prevent,'  'prohibit,'  'restrain,'  'for- 
bid,' '  shi-ink  from,'  &c.,  implying  negation  of  action,  are 
followed  epexegetically  by  negative  clauses  (ne,  quo  minus, 
qui  ne  or  quin,  as  also  in  the  case  of  metuo,  vereor  ne)  : 
English  drops  the  negative,  the  clause  appended  not 
being  epexegetic. 
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For  an  instance  of  two  negatives  repeated  in  Latin 
without  creating  an  affirmative  see  P.  18.  14;  for  cases 
where  in  English  'yes'  and  'no' are  interpolated  super- 
fluously see  0.  (4)  5,  15  ;  29.  1 — 4  ;  for  general  instances 
of  rhetorical  or  special  uses  of  negatives  see  0.  1.  7,  12  ; 
8.5,  11,  19;  30  (6);  34.  6,  21. 

§  20.     Pleonastic  and  periphrastic  verbs  with  negative  §  20-  En&- 

0  lish  verbal 

or  positive  senses  have  often  to  be  inserted  in  English  periphrases, 

.  negative 

and  omitted  in  Latin,  e.g.  'positive'  phrases,  like  '  sue-  and posi- 

.  tive. 

ceeded   in,'   '  managed   to,'   '  ended   in,'  '  has   the   effect 

of,'  'proceed  to,'  'begin  to,'  'were  foiind  to,'  <fec.,  which 
are  often  expressed  merely  by  position  or  tense  or  by 
some  adverbs  (ita,  tandem,  ita...ut,jam,  turn,  inde,  <fcc.); 
'  negative'  phrases  like  '  neglected  to,'  '  failed  to,' '  ceased,' 
ic.  expressed  by  non,  nonjam;  cf.  §  34. 

0.  3.  18;  (5)  3,  11;  (7)  14;  33.  19;  (40)  8. 

H.  (26)5.  10;  (32)20. 

P.  (1)  2;  (2)  13,  14;  (3)  a.  11;  6.  6,  10;  (41)  11. 

§  21.     (a)  The  natural  order  of   Latin — (i)  subject  §21-  Latin 

order  and 
(ii)  object  (iii)  verb — may  be  changed  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

variety,  emphasis,  euphony  and  connexion;  but  clauses 
should  end  with  weighty  words,  not  however  necessarily 
with  a  verb.  Long  words  are  preferred  as  endings,  and 
when  est  occurs  there,  it  coalesces  with  the  preceding 
word  as  in  0.  35.  9,  13;  14.  3,  25.  Short  or  apparently 
weak  words  at  the  end  will  often  be  found  to  be  strongly 
emphasized  as  in  0.  19.  5,  6.  Emphasis  is  obtained  too 
by  separating  words  that  grammatically  are  closely 
connected,  e.g.  adjective  and  substantive;  see  §  36  on 
Hyperbaton,  and  Orat.  Hints,  Rule  v.,  p.  xliv. 
0.  29;  33;  34.  P.  11  (a)  &c.  H.  2;  6;  &c. 

(b).  To  express  the  emphasis  in  Latin  of  position, 
the  grammatical  object  of  a  Latin  clause,  when  it  comes 
first,  or  the  emphasized  subject,  will  often  have  to  be 
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made  the  subject  of  a  new  separate  clause  in  English,  as 
magnam  vim  possidet  0.   11.   6  'great  is  the  force,'  &c., 
sua  quemque  fraus  vexat,  0.  11.  23  "tis  the  man's  own 
inner  wickedness,  not  the  furies  that  torment  him.' 
Cf.  0.  (13)  a.  2  ;  24.  2,  21;  35.  10,  26;  40.  10,  11. 
P.  10.  4;  11.  6. 

Sometimes  it  will  be  enough  to  turn  a  Latin  active 
into  an  English  passive,  as  in  §  17.  Cf.  0.  33.  19  nemi- 
nem  fugit  'every  one  must  know;'  34.  5;  38.  19. 
H.  2.  1. 

Sometimes  the  help  of  a  supplementary  clause  is 
needed  ('as  for,'  'as  regards,'  'in  the  case  of '),  &c.,  as  0. 
26.  7  at  L.  Flaccum  nunquam  pcejiitebit,  <fcc.  '  as  for  Flac- 
cus  he  will  never  repent,'  cf.  0.  35.  7  ;  39.  10;  40.  30  ; 
often,  perhaps  generally,  a  pause  or  a  stress  of  accent, 
undistinguishable  in  print,  is  the  only  English  equivalent 
of  the  Latin  emphasis  of  order.  English  sentences  there- 
fore must  be  read  carefully  through  to  discover  this  latent 

stress. 

Cf.  0.   (5) ;  (24)  a;  (31)  1—5;  24.  21  sq.  ;  36.  6,  38. 

P.  (5);  (24). 

Especial  notice  also  should  be  taken  of  the  emphatic 
use  of  the  pronouns  ego,  tu,  &c.,  e.  g.  ego  teperdidero  0. 26. 1; 
and  of  their  unemphatic  use  in  separating  other  words 

for  emphasis'  sake. 

Cf.  0.  (2)  5,  6 ;  13.  4—14;  14.  6,  12  sq. ;  23;  35.  22. 

it.  10.  9;  25  and  (25).       P.  3.  27,  28;  31.  10,  11,  12;  34.  8,  10. 

§22.  Posi-  §  22  (a).  Qualifying  words  come  before  what  they 
relative  qualify  in  Latin,  or  as  near  to  it  as  possible :  and  so  too 
dausesaand  qualifying  adverbial  clauses,  stating  plan,  manner,  cause, 
&c-  of  action,  or  otherwise  antecedent  in  time,  come 
logically  first  in  Latin,  whereas  in  English  they  often 
follow  co-ordinately  after  the  main  verb — cf.  Tacitus'  use 
of  the  ablative  absolute,  and  of  adjectives,  &c.  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence,  e.g.  H.  2.  29,  30;  5  (a).  10;  cf.  P.  E.  §  3. 
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Relative  clauses  however  that  amplify  rather  than  modify 
and  adjectival  and  epexegetic  adjuncts  follow  their  noun 
or  verb. 

0.  6.  1—20;  7.  5—11;  24.  15;  33.  16;  35.  20. 

H.  10  (b).  2,  11;  20.  12—15;  26.  2,  8,  lo;  34.  4;  (22)  10—12. 

P.  10.  5,  10;  24  (c).  9  sq.;  (24)  22;  31.  5;  40.  21. 
So  too  in  comparisons  the   relative   clause   usually 
comes  before  the  correlative,  quo — eo;  ut — ita;  quum — 
turn  (but  tarn — quam);  not  always  however. 

Cf.  O.  6.  29;  14.  19;  35.  17;  36.  27;  38.  17,  18. 

//.  9.  3;  10  (b).  7;  16  (a).  10;  21.  15;  26  (b).  15. 

P.  12.  8;  16.  4—9;  26  (c).  3;  31.  7. 

(b).  Qualifying  words  in  Latin  will  often  have  to  be 
tied  down  to  what  they  qualify  if  they  do  not  refer  to  the 
main  verb,  and  e.g.  (i)  inserted  between  the  substantive 
and  adjective,  or  (ii)  put  in  a  separate  relative  clause,  or 
(iii)  attached  to  what  they  qualify  by  a  participial  clause, 
so  as  to  detach  them  from  the  main  verb :  e. g.  'a  loud 
shout  on  the  right  frightened  them  away'  must  not  be 
translated  absterruit  a  dextra  clamor  maximus  as  a  rule, 
but  maximus  a  dextra  clamor  or  maximus  clamor  qui  a 
dextra  veniebat,  or  a  dextra  missus.  So  still  more  with 
adverbs,  and  especially  adverbs  used  as  adjectives,  e.g. 
rnultis  ante  annis;  mult  is  invicem  cladibits;  ipsorum  inter 
sefraude. 

0.  1.  5,  32;  7.  21,  24. 

H.  7.  6;  14  (a).  21;  21.  2;  23.  1;  26  (b).  19,  20. 

P.  27  (b).  4;  28.  14,  20;  30.  3;  32.  12. 

(c).  These  relative  clauses  will  often  be  replaced  by 
separate  coordinate  clauses  in  English ;  and  their  force, 
causal,  concessive,  final,  ic.  expressed  distinctly.  Some- 
times the  relative  is  used  instead  of  si  in  hypothetical 
sense,  and  must  be  so  translated,  cf.  0.  13.  11. 

Cf.  O.  38.  19;  42.  7.         H.  18.  3;  28.  13;  36.  15. 
P.  22.  4,  9,  12 ;  24.  5,  17. 


xxx  Conjunctions. 


23.    Ab-  §  23.     English   is  abrupt,  Latin  sentences   must   be 


of  English,    connected  either  by  the  use  of  particles  or  by  beqinninq 

connexion  .  * 

of  Latin       the  clause  with  relatives,  or  with  some  other  word  (often 
clauses. 

even  the  main  verb)  resiiming  or  continuing  the  thread 

of  some  antecedent  thought.  A  story  may  have  to  be 
introduced  by  ferunt,  an  incident  or  result  by  accidit  ut, 
factum  est  ut;  an  allusion  in  a  letter  or  an  argument,  &c. 
by  quod  scribis,  quod  defendis.  Cf.  P.  E.  §  47  and  below 

§§  28,  30. 

Cf.   0.  32.  1;  36.  18,  26;  42.  6.  P.  6.  2;  38.  7;  45  (a).  2. 

Relatives  in  Latin  will,  then,  often  commence  a  new 
clause  where  in  English  we  make  no  connexion,   0.  33. 
1 6 ;  and  sometimes  double  relatives  occur,  e.  g.  quod  qui 
fecerit;  qui  quum,  &c.,  but  relative  connexions  are  com- 
moner in  Cassar  and  Livy  than  in  Tacitus. 

Cf.  H.  18  («) ;  20;  28 ;  and  see  §  3G. 

s  24.  Latin         §24.    Inferential,  antithetical,  adversative,  concessive, 
tioris.  epexegetic  particles,  with  their  varying  uses  and  inter- 

change of  meanings  must  be  carefully  studied  and  distin- 
guished in  both  languages  and  not  uniformly  translated 
by  the  same  Shibboleth  equivalents,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  quidem,  enim,  jam,  autem,  &c. ;  e.g.  jam  may  be 
'then'  as  well  as  'now,'  or  'again'  as  well  as  'already,' 
like  jam  vero — cf.  0.  44.  1,  3;  just  as  'now'  may  be 
rendered  by  tandem,  demum  0.  (44)  1  or  by  modo,  mox, 
inde,  0.  (47)  9,  as  well  as  by  jam  and  nunc. 

Nam,  enim,  may  be  '  indeed,'  '  in  fact,'  like  enimvero, 
as  well  as  '  for ;'  autem  may  be  antithetical  '  on  the  other 
hand'  (and  so  distinguished  from  the  adversative  sed  or 
transitional  ceterum  If.  13  b.  13  'however');  quoque 
merely  additional  'as  well;'  etiam  progressive  'and  fur- 
ther,' 'what  is  more,'  sometimes  'still'  (et  jam,  like  etiam 
turn)  and  'again,'  instead  of  uniformly  'for,'  'but,'  'also.' 
Cf.  O.  45.  9—12;  46.  1,  9;  47  (b).  14,  16. 


Connexion  of  Clauses.  xxxi 

Latin  has  antithetical  particles  (quidem,  sane — sed, 
vero,  tamen,  &c.)  corresponding  to  ficv  and  &e;  but  one  or 
both  are  constantly  omitted  and  emphasis  of  position 
used  instead.  This  omission  must  be  carefully  marked 
and  the  antithesis  preserved  in  English. 

Cf.   0.  4.  18-22;  37.  9;  38.  10;  43  (b).  10. 

H.  2.5;  21.  14. 

5  25  (a}.     Latin  co-ordinate  clauses  are  usually  con-  $'X-    Sim- 
ple copulas, 

nected  bv  simple  particles,  e.g.  sed,  autem.  vero.  ceterum,  English  and 

J  .  Latin. 

tamen, at enim, sane, quidem,  ut...ita,modo...modo,neque... 

neque,  neque. ..sed,  et...et,  simul...simul,  vix...et,  aut...aut, 
vel...veltquum...tum.  These  are  often  rendered  more  elabo- 
rately in  English,  e.  g.  '  however  that  may  be/  '  however, 
to  resume/  '  but  I  shall  be  told/  '  no  doubt,'  '  granted 
that/  '  not  only/  '  but  also/  '  instead  of/  '  on  the  other 
hand/  'the  other  alternative/  'in  spite  of/  'no  sooner 
than/  '  simultaneously  with/  &c.  The  repetition  of  the 
simplest  particles  (et...et,  aut...aut,  ke.)  often  produces  a 
rhetoi'ical  effect  which  we  can  reproduce  only  by  more 
elaborate  periphrasis,  e.g.  'on  the  one  hand/  'on  the 
other/  &c.  as  in  P.  17.  23;  19.  3;  25.  34. 

Cf.  0.  2.  10;  8.  7,  8;  13.  15—21;  17.  14;  27.  11—22;  28.  9; 
45.  14. 

H.  15  (b).  1;  20.  6;  25.  3,  15;  38.  3. 

P.  (1)  6,  cf.  1.  4;  8.  22;  11.  1—7;  13.  22,  24. 

(b).  The  simple  copula  is  somewhat  less  used  in 
Latin  owing  to  the  use  of  connecting  relatives.  It  is 
also  often  omitted  in  vivid  descriptions,  and  is  not  often 
used  in  Latin  as  in  English  to  connect  consecutive  rela- 
tive clauses  (unless  they  refer  to  different  subjects,  as 
P.  8.  10),  e.g.  'men  whose  acquaintance  all  cultivate 
and  whom  nevertheless  none  believe;'  quern  tu  spernis 
ego  autem  odi.  But  cf.  0.  5.  20  with  P.  36.  5. 

O.  41  (a).  5;  (6)  11.  H.  9  (b).  14—19;  13  b.  20;  15  (a). 

P.  2.  4,  6,  7. 


xxxii  Adverbial  Links. 

(c).  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  used  as  a  rule  to 
connect  two  or  more  adjectives  and  participles  which  in 
English  are  prefixed  or  added  to  a  substantive  without  a 
copula,  e.g.  'old  battered  ships  freighted  with  a  few 
worthless  articles'  (H.  32.  8);  in  tot  et  tantis  malis  'so 
many  great  troubles.'  Cf.  P.  20  (b).  10. 

Cf.  P.  4.  11,  13;  (13)  &.  17;  (20)  19;  28.  2;  31.  5. 

(d}.  It  is  used  also  in  a  simple  effective  way  to 
introduce  a  detail  where  we  drop  it  altogether,  especially 
in  a  parenthesis.  Sometimes  to  emphasize  it,  in  which 
case  we  often  find  quidem,  eerie,  profecto  attached. 

Cf.  0.  30.  13 ;  45.  9. 

P.  2.  24;  7.  14;  29.  17;  42.  7. 

H.  18.  5;  23  (c).  5;  24.  19;  29.  11,  14. 

§  26.    In-          §  26.     Temporal  adverbs  and  adverbial  clauses  play 

exact  use  of  .         ,  „ 

adverbial     an   important   part   in  the  connexion  of  sentences.     It 
should  be  observed, 

(i).    That  they  usually  come  first,  e.g.  primo,  interim, 
dein,  mox,  postremo,  postero  die,  &c. 
Cf.   0.  1.  1,  18;  15.  3,  11,  14. 
If.  1.  1;  2.  1;  9  (b).  1;  12.  6;  15.  1;  29.  1;  33.  1. 

(ii).  That  temporal  (a)  connexions  are  often  inter- 
changed with  logical  (b),  and  local  (c)  adverbs,  e.g. 

(a),  turn,  nunc,  turn  vero,  turn... turn,  quum...tum, 
jam,  tandem,  quid  turn,  quid  postea,  &c.,  in  logical  sense 
for 

(b}.  itague,  ut...ita,  porro,  proinde,  ctiam,  quoque, 
quidem,  quippe,  modo,  demum,  &c.,  some  of  which  are 
used  of  time, 

and,  (c).  inde,  ibi,  hinc,  hie,  eo,  qua,  ultra,  ad  id  loco- 
rum,  hactenus,  &c.,  in  temporal  and  logical  as  well  as 
local  senses. 

Cf.  0.  13.  1,  28;  24.  14,  21;  36.  6,  20,  21;  48.  10. 
H.  13  (b).  8,  15;  16.  13;  25.  G;  30.  1. 


Periods  and  Parentheses.  xxxiii 

(iii).  That  adverbs  referring  to  present  time  are 
often  used  of  the  past,  especially  in  descriptions  and  in 
oratio  obliqua,  e.g.  'this'  for  'that,'  'now'  for  'then,' 
'  hence,'  '  here  '  for  '  thence,'  '  there,'  <kc.  This  use  is 
commoner  in  English.  A  few  instances  will  show  this  : 
'he  was  now  just  on  twenty,'  vicesimum  annum  turn 
agebat;  'Charles  was  now  (at  this  time)  king,'  eo  tempore; 
'  up  to  now  (ad  id  temporis),  he  had  feared,'  &c.  ;  '  even 
now  he  shrank  from,'  etiam  turn  timuit,  kc.  ;  'he  now 
proceeded,'  &c.  inde  pergit,  &c.  ;  '  he  at  once  marched  to 
the  river;  here  (ibi)  he  encamped;'  'Arminius,  now  (at 
this  moment)  gave  the  signal'  (turn  maxime);  'just  now;' 
qucK  paulo  ante  dixi  ;  '•hitherto  he  had  been  successful,' 
ad  id  locorurn. 

Cf.   0.  42.  11;  (47)  9,  19.          P.  (43)  15;  44  (a).  1,  (c).  1. 

II.  2.  18  ;  (8)  16  ;  11  (a).  11  ;  (11)  (b).  14  ;  12  (a).  3  ;  15.  3  ;  (19)  12. 

Still  even  in  oratio  obliqua  we  find  nunc  for  tune: 
hie  for  ille;  adhuc,  hactenus,  &c. 

E.g.  H.  2.  8;  7.  11;  23  (a).  1;  27.  4,  11,  19. 

5  27  (a).    Latin  subordinate  clauses,  when  the  thought  §'-"•  luter- 

""       change  of 
is  distinct  and  complete  in  itself,  e.g.  0.  7.  20,  and  not  subordinate 

merelv  a  limit  or  qualification  (as  0.  7.  26  sq.)  of  some  ordinate 


_ 

other  idea,  should  be  replaced  by  separate    co-ordinate  the  period. 

clauses  in  English  :  and  long  periods  must  be  broken  up.  thesis. 

Conversely  English  co-ordiuate  clauses  expressing  time, 

circumstance,  cause,  ttc.  in  relation  to  a  main  subject, 

e.g.  0.  (7)  21—29;  (36)  (b).  5—7,  must  be  built  up  into 

a  period  in  Latin:  and  grouped  in  chronological  order  as 

far  as  possible,  round  the  words  expressing  central  action, 

in   the   shape  of   ablatives  absolute,  or  guum,  ubi,  &c. 

with  verb,  or  present  or  past  participles  in  agreement 

with  subject,  or  object,  or  sometimes  co-ordinate  paren- 

theses, as  P.  36.  7. 

Cf.  H.  1  and  (1);  7  and  (7);  (23)  12—16,  25—31;  29  and  (29). 


xxxiv  Grammatical   Completeness. 

Co-ordinate         (b).     These  co-ordinate  parentheses  are  more  common 

paren-  .  * 

theses.         in  oratory,  where  a  long  period  is  found  less  suitable  for 
a  public  audience  than  it  is  for  the  reader  of  history, 
but  where  nevertheless  orderly  connected  grouping  round 
a  central  idea  is  far  commoner  than  in  English. 
Cf.  0.   7.1;  18.  10;  19.  14;  23.  8;  33.  3,  5;  35.  27. 
(c).     The  co-ordinate  parenthesis  is  often  found  too 
in  history,  especially  in  Tacitus  (who  avoids  long  periods), 
and  very  often  without  any  connecting  particle,  and  in 
cases  where  we  use  subordinate  clauses. 

Cf.  H.  1.  4;  3.  15,  28;  18.  5;  24.  1;  33  (b).  2;  34.  3;  35  (I).  3. 
See  §  18. 

S  28.  Terms         §  28  (a).     Incomplete    English    expressions   must  be 

grammati-  .  . 

callyincom-  made  complete   in  Latin  /'especially  participles  used  as 

plete,  com-  . 

pletedin      adjectives)  by  the  addition  of  a  grammatical  obiect  con- 
Latin.  ,      .  .  .     .         ,  .  . 

nected  with  a  relative  clause,  or  a  genitive  (rerum,  sui, 

&c.)  alone  (cf.  §  13),  e.g.  'a  blinding  rain,'  'an  uncon- 
vincing argument,'  'a  terrifying  sight,'  'grasping  avarice,' 
'confidence'  (fiducia  sui),  'inconsistency,'  'trust,'  'har- 
mony,' 'devotion,'  'descriptions'  (rerum  descriptiones). 
Cf.  §  1  c. 

So   too   in   translating    phrases    like    '  to    act   as   a 
stimulus,'  '  a  desire  to  excel,'  &c.,  a  grammatical  object, 
e.g.  animum,  ceteros,  &c.  must  be  supplied  in  Latin. 
Cf.  P.  3.  19;  13.  2;  34.  7;  35.  6,  16;  (35)  1. 

(b).  Under  this  rule  come  the  Latin  translations 
of  'no'  and  'yes,'  cf.  19a:  and  of  'why  not?';  'if  so;' 
'far  from  it;'  'anyhow;'  'indeed?'  itane  est  0.  5.  6;  itin 
tandem  P.  13.  2  ;  'as  for,'  &c.  quod  attinet  ad,  quid 
dicam  de,  &c.  in  all  of  which  Latin  would  naturally 
supply  a  verb.  Cf.  quod  scribis  (speras  &c.)  te  venturum, 
'  as  to  your  coming.'  Ellipse  of  verbs  with  adverbs,  e.g. 
bene,  male  (frustra,  Cses.  B.  G.  8.  3.  Quint.  9.  3.  GO) 
occurs  often,  but  mainly  withfacit,  dicit,  agit  understood. 


Similes,  &c.  xxxv 

For  the  tendency  generally,  cf.  the  notes  in  §§  23,  30 
on  allusiveness. 

(c).  Under  the  same  heading  may  be  noticed  the 
colloquial  omission  of  the  relative  in  phrases  like  'the 
book  I  gave  you'  quern  dedi;  'before  he  could  speak' 
ante  quam  loqui  potuit;  or  of  the  verb,  in  phrases  like 
'  those  behind  '  qui  post  erant;  '  those  sent '  qui  missi 
erant. 

Cf.  O.  7.  21,  24;  13.  26.  H.  13  («).  4;  30.  8. 

P.  38.  4;  42.  6. 

§  29.  Metaphors,  if  effete,  should  not  be  reproduced,  §29.Meta- 
or  if  unnatural  (as  incomplete,  incongruous,  excessive) 
in  the  other  tongue,  should  be  replaced  by  analogous 
metaphor  or  toned  down  or  developed.  Metaphors  are 
used  more  precisely  and  more  sparingly  in  Latin.  Cf. 
P.  E.  §  45. 

Cf.  0.  11.  8;    (16)  11;    18.  17—23;   24.  4;    (24)   10;    (32)  16; 
34.  1,  6,  8—11;  (35)  8;  (39)  2;  47.  7  and  (b). 
P.  23  (b).  3,  11;  27  (a);  29.  10;  (35)  7,  8. 
H.  (13)  b.  1;  (26)  b.  15;  (36)  14,  16,  21. 

§  30  (a).     Allusive  metaphors  in  English   must    be  5 30.  Similes 

preferred 

expanded   and    expressed   directly  in    Latin  as   0.  (26)  to  allusive 
*  L  J  v      '  metaphors. 

9 — 14;  (36)  b.  23;  and,  generally,  the  simile  be  used  in 

preference  to  metaphors.     Cf.  P.  E.  (26)  19,  'It  was  an 
Egyptian  darkness.' 

0.  (11)  9,  17;  (12)  5;  (13)  38;  (14)  20;  (34)  8. 
P.   (13)  a.  20;  (32);   (32)  6;  (45)  b. 

The   metaphors,  in   translation,  will    often   have  to  be 
shifted  from  verb  to  substantive  or  adjective. 

Cf.   0.  (4)  9—16;  (24)  17;  (29)  19;  (34)  12,  24,  27,  30. 

(b).     Allusiveness  generally  must  be  replaced  by  more  Allusive- 
direct  statement,  as  in  letters,  '  you  like  to  write  to  me. 


XXXVI 


Emphasis,  Balance. 


that  is  gratifying,'  becomes  quod  scribis  Itbenter  te  literas 
ad  nos  dare,  id  quidem  gratum  est,  cf.  §§  23,  28. 

ssi.  Oaths,        §  31.     On  the  principle  stated  in  §  29  (a)  oaths  and 

exclania-  .... 

tion,  apo-     adjurations   in    Latin  may  be    replaced   in    English  by 

questions      solemn  asseveration. 

toned  down 

in  English.          Q.  10.  14;  25.  20;  (26)  11;  (35)  10;  (41)  7.          P.  45  (b).  5. 

((3)     Stronger  forms  of  exclamation  by  milder  forms 
(with  occasional  exceptions  as  0,  (32)  4). 
0.  28.  12;  32.  7;  36.  1;  41.  1.  P.  9.  1. 

(y)  Personal  appeals  (or  apostrophe)  in  the  second 
person  by  the  periphrasis  of  the  third,  as  more  idiomatic. 

Cf.   0.  (1)  7;  6.  14,  22;  23.8;  (23)17;  25.16;  (27)11;  (28)29; 
(44)  13.         P.  3.  28  ;  14.  2. 

And  (8)  questions  by  emphatic  statement  or  exclama- 
tion as  0.  10.  13,  'never  was  there  a  Charybdis  that 
gorged  so  insatiably — Charybdis  indeed,'  '  why  if,'  &c. 

Cf.   0.  (9)  1;  (12)  17;  (24)  10—12;  34  b. 
P.  35.  9;  45  (a).  1. 

(e)  Similarly  English  hyperbole,  esp.  of  number,  e.g. 
'  millions,'  '  thousands,'  &c.  must  not  be  translated  lite- 
rally, but  by  mille,  sexcenti,  inmimerabiles,  plurimi,  nemo 
non,  &c. 

Cf.  0.  (6)  13;  (38)  8;  (41)  15.         P.  36.  11;  (36)  4,  5,  10. 


§32.    Ora- 
torical 
antithesis 
and  repe- 
titions. 


§  32.  Emphasis,  antithesis,  and  balance,  especially  in 
oratorical  Latin,  must  be  adequately  rendered ;  and  the 
effect  of  emphatic  repetition  be  expressed  by  repetitions  of 
some  word,  if  not  actually  the  corresponding  word,  either 
at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  clause  :  cf.  in  0.  24 
the  repetition  of  omnia  1.  9  ;  ne  1.  11;  hie  1.  17;  vita 
1.  21;  cum  1.  29;  vestra  1.  33. 

0.  35  (c);  (40);  (41);  (46);  48.         II .  25;  (27). 


Parallelism.  xxxvii 

S  33.     In  Cicero  parallel  and   contrasted   ideas   cor-  S  ss. 

Rhythm 

respond  in  the  rhythm  and  structure  of  their  clause.     In  and  paral- 
lelism. 
Tacitus  they  differ  constantly  both  in  rhythm  and  form 

of  expression,  except  in  reported  speeches.     See  below, 
Rule  ii.  Orat.  Preface. 

Cf.  0.  37.  5,  10;  43;  44;  &c.         P.  36;  37. 

H.  5.  10;  8.  16;  11.  10,  11;  16.  11;  21.  5;  36  (b).  5. 

§  34.     Iii  all  Latin  there  is  a  preference  for  usins,  §3i-  Vsein 

0  ='  Latin  of  one 

where  possible,  one  common  verb   applying  to   two    or  common 
f  /r  J  term  for 

more  clauses,  or  one  common  adjective  applying  to  two  two  English 

nouns  or  one  noun  to  two  adjectives  (put  outside  both,  synonymes. 
whether  before  or  after)  ;  whereas  in  English  two  balanc- 
ing synonymes  are  preferred,  each  clause  having  its  own 
verb,  or  noun  annexed ;   but  this  general  rule  is  often 
broken  in  Latin  oratory  to  increase  antithesis. 

Cf.  H.  1.  15;  9.  10;  (b)  16;  11.5. 
P.  25.  6,  19,  24,  27;  26.  15,  16;  41.  12,  13. 
Cf.  0.  (1)  1—7;  2.  5—11;   3.  10—22;  (9)  21—25;  20.  4,  11; 
34.  16;  36.  33;  39.  3,  10,  14;  40.  30;  47.  11. 

This  objection  to  repeating  the  same  word  in  English,  Repetitions, 

1  monotonous 
where  not  strongly  emphasized  (cf.  §  4)  is  not  felt  in  Latin  in  Knglish. 

to  the  same  extent,  the  repetition  often  having  there  a 
more  rhetorical  effect  than  it  would  have  in  English. 

Cf.  0.  14.  5,  8;  15. 12;  25.  27;  30.  24—26,  and  cf.  (44);  (46). 

P.  13.  26;  15.  10,  21;  16.  2,  3;  23  (b).  2,  10,  11;  45  a.  4. 

H.   (2)  18—21;  (3)  18,  20,  28,  29;  (21)  6,  7,  14,  15. 

In  English,  too,  such  repetition  may  be  effective,  as 
in  0.  (30);  (37);  (39);  but  it  is  too  often  superseded  by 
clumsy  periphrasis  and  superfluous  verbosity;  e.g.  pro- 
jrrnini  hoc  imbecillo  2^otius  quam  audaci  animo  'charac- 
teristic rather  of  a  weak  mind  than  a  bold  one,'  or 
'weakness  of  mind  rather  than  boldness  of  spirit;'  ini- 
becillo  et  corpore  et  animo  'of  weak  mind  and  delicate 
constitution,'  for  '  weak  alike  in  body  and  mind.' 
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iiasticdoub-  §  ^'  ^n  ^a^n>  *wo  ver^s  are  often  put  together 
pleonastically  in  one  clause,  especially  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence  for  the  sake  of  rhythm  or  rhetorical  emphasis. 
They  are  generally  best  translated  by  one  simple  verb 
and  an  intensive  adverb  :  e.  g.  fracta  et  debilitata  '  utterly 
crushed.'  Cf.  0.  1.  16  recreat  et  reftcit;  19.  18  succum- 
berem  et  cederem ;  29.  8  concedam  et  remittam. 

Cf.  0.  9.  25;  11.  12;  18.  19;  23.  8;  27.  22. 

P.  4.  20,  23;  5.  4;  (11)  b.  16;  25.  13,  20;  (27)  b.  6. 

§  36.  Rhe-  §  36.  The  use  or  disuse  of  rhetorical  figures  in 
figures  used  English  or  Latin  prose  must  depend  on  the  subject- 
matter  or  style  that  may  be  chosen  for  imitation,  and 
will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  special  prefaces  below. 
A  few  general  remarks  are  added  here  on  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  the  three  main  groups  of  such 
figures. 

A.  Tropes  of  all  kinds  (Metaphor,  Allegory,  Simile, 
Personification,  Synecdoche,  Periphrasis,  &c.)  are  used 
more  freely  in  English  Oratorical  Prose  and  will  often 
have  to  be  toned  down  in  Latin.  A  few  instances  will 
suffice,  e.g.  0.  (4);  (11);  (12);  (26);  (32);  (36)  b;  (40)  &c. 
In  Narrative  and  History  Latin  admits  such  figures 
more  freely,  English  less  freely,  than  in  Oratory;  but 
still  in  some  authors  almost  as  freely  as  in  Latin.  Cf. 
//.  (26);  (27);  and  contrast  P.  42  and  (42). 

In  English  Literary  and  Philosophical  writing  tropes 
are    more  frequent   and  are   more    florid   and  elaborate 
than  in  Latin.     Cf.  P.  (5) ;  (13)  a  ;  (23);  (24). 
Hyperba-  The   so-called   tropes,    however,   named   Hyperbaton 

and  Anastrophe,  or  the  irregular  inversion  of  words  in 
a  sentence,  are  seldom  found  in  English  Prose  (cf.  0. 
39.  G;  P.  37.  2,  12),  but  constantly  in  Latin,  not  so 
much  in  Oratory  (as  too  artificial  except  when  required 
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for  emphasis,  cf.  0.  3.  2;  34  (a).  5),  oftener  in  History, 
and  especially  in  Tacitus  both  with  verb,  preposition, 
adverb,  and  conjunction.  Cf.  H.  6.  17;  8.  10,  14;  9.  16; 
still  oftener  in  Philosophical  Prose,  cf.  P.  6.  9,  11,  14; 
8.  26—29;  11.  9  ;  13.  39;  25.  26—39;  38.  1.  This  figure 
should  be  studied  and  imitated,  for  the  sake  of  both 
emphasis  and  variety  in  writing  Latin  Prose.  The  more 
frequent  use  in  Latin  of  parenthesis  abruptly  in  clauses 
should  also  be  noticed,  cf.  §  27. 

B.  Figurce  verborum  (e.  g.  repetitions  of  all  kinds, 
Asyndeton,   Polysyndeton,    Chiasmus,    Parallelism,    An- 
tithesis) are   frequent  in  English,  and  still   more  so  in 
Latin  Prose  of  all  kinds,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  special 
prefaces. 

It  should  be  especially  noticed  how  they  are  used  to 
bring  out  clearly  both  the  point  and  the  connexion  of 
sentences,  both  of  which  are  so  often  lost  in  English 
from  the  want  of  such  means  of  emphasis  and  antithesis, 
cf.  H.  23 ;  30.  2 ;  and  contrast  29  and  (29) ;  31  and  (31). 

In  translating  English  the  words  must  be  carefully 
worked  up  into  this  rhetorical  order  and  form  of  ex- 
pression, and  this  will  be  best  done  by  reciting  with 
emphasis  the  clauses  to  ourselves,  and  training  the  ear 
to  catch  the  hidden  antithesis  which  the  English  order 
fails  to  shew. 

C.  Figurce   Sententiamm  (especially  Interrogation. 
Exclamation,  Apostrophe)  are  far   commoner  in    Latin 
Prose  of  all  kinds  than  in  English,  and  must  often  be 
introduced  in  Latin  where  they  are   not  found   in  the 
English  :  sparingly  in  Historical  Latin,  but  frequently 
in  Oratory  and    Philosophy.     Conversely  they  must  be 
toned    down   in  rendering   into    English,   cf.    §   31    and 
Philosophical  Hints,  Rule  B.     Instances  in  good  English 
outside  Oratory  are  comparatively  rare,  cf.  P.  (26) ;  (45) 
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b  ;  contrast  P.  27  b  and  (27) ;  32  and  (32) ;  33  and  45 
(a)  and  (b)  with  (33). 

Interrogation  too  is  a  figure  largely  used,  especially 
in  Oratory  and  Philosophical  Dialogues,  as  a  connexion 
between  sentences,  e.g.  quid?  quid  vero  ?  quid  igitur  ? 
quid  turn  ?  quid  enim  ?  quid  quod,  &c.  quid  turn  ?  quid 
plura  ?  represent  the  Latin  jam,  jam  vero,  praeterea, 
esto,  denique,  &c.  and  the  English  '  moreover,'  '  again,' 
4  well,'  '  finally,'  '  in  short,  &c.' 

§  37.  Words         §    37.     Among   the  general  hints  may   be  added  a 

equivalent  .  _,      ,.  ,      .      .         . 

in  sound,      caution  against  hastily  rendering  an  English  derivative 
sense.  by  the  Latin  word  from  which  it  is  derived.     Most  of 

our  Latin  woi'ds  in  general  use  come  through  the  French 
from  late  or  Low  Latin,  and  do  not  represent  classical 
uses  and  meanings.  The  following  may  be  given  as  in- 
stances of  words  that  present  pitfalls  (in  this  respect  or 
from  their  extended  metaphorical  use  in  English),  and 
must  be  used  with  care  :  exstinguere,  opprimere,  obligare, 
vindicare,  arbitrari,  sollicitare,  examinare,  adorare,  occu- 
pare,  possidere,  obtinere,  urgere,  attinere,  provocare,  ludi- 
crus,  mortalis,famosus,  attonitus,  securus,fatalis,frequens, 
sublimis,  hora,  crimen,  triumphus,  ruina,  scena,  fraus, 
opinio,  sententia,  honor,  corona,  instrumentum,  officium, 
contentio,  celebritas,  privilegium,  schola,  disciplina,  odium, 
insolentia,  &c.  &c. 

The  subjects  of  the  oratio  obliqua,  of  the  sequence  of 
tenses,  of  the  use  of  moods,  of  the  use  of  prepositions  and 
conjunctions,  and  the  differences  of  idiom  as  to  numerals 
and  expressions  of  time  and  other  matters,  have  been 
passed  over.  They  have  been  discussed  in  the  Notes  on 
Idioms  (Par.  Extracts,  Part  I.),  and  may  be  found  also 
in  most  grammars,  to  which  they  more  naturally  belong. 


ORATORICAL   LATIN. 


In  using  the  oratorical  extracts  for  practice  in  Latin 
Prose  a  few  hints  may  be  found  useful — (i)  as  to  rhythm, 
(ii)  as  to  the  more  common  rhetorical  figures  and  ornaments. 
Those  who  wish  to  go  more  thoroughly  into  this  subject 
may  study  these  extracts  as  marked  in  the  author's  Xotes 
on  Latin  Rhetoric*  with  the  aid  of  the  Tables  there 
annexed. 

The  extracts  are  grouped  under  the  five  great  divisions 
of  a  speech,  each,  as  will  be  seen,  in  accordance  with  their 
usual  topics,  requiring  different  rhythm.  Hence 

Rule  I.     Let  your  rhythm  and  diction  suit  your  subject-  Rhythm, 

Diction. 

matter — i.e. 

A.  Use  more   flowing  periodic  sentences  for  exordia 
(pp.  1 — 9)  and  perorations  (pp.  30 — 39),  or  for  ornamental 
and  passionate    digressions    (pp.    16 — 19,    38,    46);    and    a 
well -measured  antithetical  cadence,  more  simple  as  a  rule  in 
exordia,  more  adorned  with  figures  in  perorations. 

B.  For  narrations  use  an  easy  unartificial   rhythm — 
clear,  simple  and  fluent — only  occasionally,  when  the  subject 
demands  it,  kindling  into  the  fire  of  periods  and  antitheses, 
cf.  pp.  10—15,  44. 

*  Macmillan,  1876.     Copies  may  be  still  had,  bnt  of  the  Author 

only. 
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C.  For  argument  and  refutation  use  short  sentences 
[incisa,  Ko/xyuara]  with  antitheses,  and 'figures'  of  interro- 
gation, of  repetition  of  words,  &c.,  but  no  tropes  or  poetical 
ornaments,  and  avoid  the  ponderous  ring  of  periodic  rhythm. 
Cf.  0.  17;  21. 

Lrnsrth  of  Rule  II.     In  all  Latin,  especially  in  oratory,  see  that 

rlniisrs. 

your  clauses  are  not  too  long  to  pronounce  easily  in  one 
breath,  and  see  that  they  balance  each  other  more  or  less. 
Where  in  subject  they  are  antithetical  they  should  be  so 
also  in  length  and  rhythm.  Emphatic  clauses  or  emphatic 
parts  of  clauses  may  be  marked,  almost  as  verse,  into  feet 
or  beats:  they  rarely  exceed  the  limit  of  four  beats.  Cf. 
0.  9.  16—18,27;  35. 

Parentheses,  and  the  preliminary  unemphatic  part,  may 
be  regarded  as  extra  metrum;  as  also  the  part  common  to 
two  antithetical  clauses,  because,  the  voice  halts  at  the  end 
of  it,  or  before  it,  so  as  to  signify  that  it  is  common  to  the 
two  branches,  as  aderat  in  0.  9.  8 ;  commune  12.  17.  Cf. 
25.  22 — 31  ;  35  «.  As  a  rule  doublets  and  triplets  are  best 
in  the  early  part  of  a  sentence  or  period,  four  beats  best  for 
its  base;  avoid  the  reverse,  except  to  produce  a  distinct  effect, 
for  the  sentence  must  not  be  topheavy :  but  this  rule  is 
often  instinctively  broken  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  artifice 
— ars  est  celare  artem — or  to  prevent  monotony ;  e.g.  in 
extract  35  a,  we  have  four  beats  followed  by  the  deigned 
and  effective  gradation  of  three  and  two :  then,  after  two 
words  extra  metrum,  a  doublet  (the  voice  halting  after 
calamitate)  followed  by  four  beats.  In  lines  0  and  $  follow 
.  instances  of  words  'extra  metrum.'  Extract  0.  22  is 
especially  interesting  both  for  *t»  obserxiance^f,.  and  its 
effective  deviations  from,  the  usual  rhythm. 

landings.  Rule  III.     Especial  attention  must,  as  Quintilian  (ix. 

4.  61)  says,  be  paid  to  the  ending.     He  and  Cicero  give 
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elaborate  rules  as  to  the  best  feet  to  end  and  begin  \vith. 
Generally  it  is  best  to  end  with  long  feet  and  words  of  three 
or  four  syllables,  and  to  avoid  the  tribrach  and  pyrrhic, 
unless  they  are  enclitic  or  unaccented  as  in  0.  13.  14;  41 
(6).  8.  Monosyllables  like  est  or  sunt  are  avoided  except 
when  they  coalesce  with  a  preceding  word  (cf.  Quint,  i. 
•">.  _7  .  Bee  :  -1.  It  is  this  enclitic  characteristic  of  ' sum' 
that  allows  of  its  repetition  at  the  end  of  clauses  without 
monotony,  as  in  0.  30.  12,  13;  40.  25,  33.  But  weak  end- 
ings become  strong  when  accented  for  the  sake  of  emphasis 
or  antithesis  as  teste,  and  se  in  0.  19.  5,  6.  Cf.  25.  24; 
43.  10. 

Such  rules  come  by  instinct,  especially  after  attention 
is  once  called  to  the  matter,  but  the  actual  repetition 
mentally  or  aloud  of  the  Latin  which  we  study  and  the 
Latin  which  we  write  is  indispensable  to  the  acquiring  of  a 
good  style. 

The  natural  run  of  a  Latin  clause  both  in  sense  and 
rhythm  is  what  we  may  call  iambic,  ending  in  something 
weighty.  But  when  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  ifec.  the 
weighty  word  comes  first,  the  clause  becomes  trochaic  and 
a  weak  ending  is  natural;  for  a  clause  like  a  word  does  not 
take  readily  two  equal  or  dominant  accents;  cf.  0.  13. 
32—35;  14.  23;  30  (6).  23—27;  25.  22;  34.  5. 

It  will  be  found  well  worth  while  to  read  on  these 
points  Quint.  List.  Or.  ix.  4.  4-3—86,  112—147,  and  Cic. 
Oral.  188—200,  212—220.  Cf.  0.  1;  4 ;  7 ;  9;  11 ;  12. 

Rule  IT.  Avoid  harsh  combinations  of  words  and  Euphony. 
letters,  cf.  Cic.  Orat.  149—153;  Quint,  ix.  4.  33—34.  A 
sentence  like  Mr  Goldwin  Smith's  'stump  oratory  will  oust 
statesmanship'  would  have  been  unendurable  to  Cicero's 
Quintilian  tries  to  give  some  definite  rules ;  but  the 
ear  must  be  our  chief  guide.  We  must  remember  however 
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that  the  final  vowel  (or  -'m')  of  one  word  ran  into  the  initial 
vowel  of  the  next  (cf.  Cic.  Orat.  150,  nemo  tarn  rusticus  qui 
vocales  nolit  conjungere)  and  allow  for  it,  so  as  to  avoid 
all  harsh  crasis.  Emphasis,  by  isolating  a  word,  creates  of 
course  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  Cic.  Orat.  213,  sdcram\ 
esse  rem  \  publicam  (Piderit's  marking  of  this  rhythm  is  to 
me  incomprehensible).  See  also  Quint,  ix.  4.  108,  and 
cf.  0.  34.  12;  36.  5,  6. 

Emphasis  Rule  V.     Use  the  ends  and  beginnings  of  clauses  for 

and  Anti- 
thesis,         emphasizing  or  for  contrasting  words,  changing  the  usual 

order : 

e.g.  (a)  separate  the  predicative  or  emphatic  adjective 
or  adverb  &c.  from  its  substantive  or  verb  as  in  0.  12.  12  ; 
34.  5 ;  36.  5,  6,  36.  See  instances  below  in  (c). 

or  (5)  put  the  verb  first  and  the  noun  &c.  last,  as  in 
0.  13.  24;  27.  17;  29.  5—9;  32.  1—6;  33.  12;  44.  11. 

or  (c)  bring  up  to  the  beginning,  or  fix  in  the  end  of  a 
clause,  a  word  used  in  a  preceding  clause,  or  its  antithetical 
contrast  as  pcaniteat  in  0.  26.  10,  12;  vita  24.  22;  eripintix 
24.  31;  debitas  25.  23.  See  0.  25.  10,  11,  14,  15,  25— 
31,  noticing  the  contrast  of  ubi  and  omnibus  in  terris;  of 
quo  est  ista  magis,  and  eo  majors  a  te  dolor  e  divellor  ('the 
more  heroic  your  spirit,  the  acuter  my  pain  (at  parting)'), 
and  the  antithesis  of  hujus  vos  animi  &c.  &c.  Cf.  tua  te 
accuso  oratione  0.  13.  4;  and  18.  20—23;  25.  2. 

or  (d)  emphasize  by  juxtaposition  as  in  0.  36.  13  tot 
unum,  valentes  imbecilhim,  superare.  Cf.  0.  27.  20. 

or  (e)  emphasize  by  brief  parallelism  as  in  0.  31.  10;  illi 
exempla  non  deerunt  rei  piMicce  salus  deer  it.  Cf.  0.  36.  31 ; 
38.  9—11,  18—20;  41.  3,  4. 

or  (f)  emphasize  by  inversion  of  parallel  clauses,  i.e.  by 
chiasmus.  Cf.  0.  6.  29:  44.  12. 
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Rule  VI.  So-called  Grammatical  figures,  e  g.  affecta-  Rhetorical 
tious  of  archaisms,  irregularities  of  concord  and  construc- 
tions— used  freely  by  Tacitus,  lire,  and  the  poets  for  variety's 
sake — are  used  more  sparingly  in  the  more  colloquial  style 
of  Latiu  spoken  oratory  addressed  to  hearers  and  to  a  mixed 
audience  :  but  other  figures  will  be  used  freely,  metaphors 
not  so  freely  however  as  in  English  (the  simile  being 
preferred),  but  others  much  more  constantly  than  we  use 
them. 

The  Rhetorical  figures  which  will  most  frequently  be 
used  may  be  classed  as  the  Latin  rhetoricians  classed  them  ; 
(a)  tropes,  (/?  and  y)  figures  verborum,  (8)  figures  senten- 
tiarum. 

a.  Tropes,  metaphors,  allegories,  personifications,  peri- 
phrases. Cf.  0.  11.  16;  20.  4;  36.  24. 

ft.  Repetitions  of  words  at  beginning  or  end  of  clause 
or  both;  repetitions  in  different  cases  or  inflexions; 
pleonastic  or  intensive  repetitions  of  synoiiymes 
with  or  without  climax;  asyndeton  or  the  con- 
verse. Cf.  0.  1.  16;  11.  13,  23;  14.  17;  19.  18,  19. 

y.  Rhyming  and  parallelism  of  clauses  with  or  without 
the  jiugle  of  similar  endings,  or  the  same  initial 
letters,  and  antithetical  inversions  of  clauses.  0.  1. 
27;  8.  6;  32.  12. 

8.  Interpolations  of  questions  (or  even  of  dialogue), 
apostrophes  or  exclamations,  irony  in  all  its  forms, 
30.  9;  significant  hints  by  aposiopesis,  euphemism, 
emphasis,  &c.  Cf.  0.  4.  6,  10.  13;  25  (b) ;  30 
(b)  &c. 

Abundant  examples  of  these  will  be  found  throughout, 
especially  in  Extracts  4,  6,  9,  10,  14,  17,  18,  21,  22. 

The  use  of  such  figures  is  silly  or  repulsive  only  when 
purposeless,  or  unnatural  or  excessive.  So\ind  helps  to  em- 
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phasize  sense,  even  in  jingles  like  0.  32.  3,  12,  commenda- 
tionem  esse  compellationem  ;  Icedat  an  laudet;  cf.  25.  32. 
Repetition  and  Antithesis  (as  in  0.  31.  11  improbonim 
exemplis  improbi  judicio  liberabuntur)  add  force.  Cf .  0.  25. 
30 — 35.  '  Asyndeton '  suggests  energy,  excitement,  sharp- 
ness, as  in  0.  6.  25  :  17  (a),  (b) ;  Pleonasm,  overflow  of  emotion 
0.  41.  4  &c.  Where  possible,  the  rhythm  of  the  sentence 
is  and  should  be  an  echo  of  the  sense.  Notice  in  0.  36.  7 
how  the  irregular  chiasmus  (fur/it  aliquis  &c.)  expresses  the 
abrupt  scampering  end  of  the  play,  as  in  10.  4  the  chiasmus 
suggests  suddenness  and  surprise ;  how  similarly  the  hesita- 
tion and  suspense  of  the  sentence  0. 1.  9 — 13,  non...possimus, 
suggests  intentionally  the  hesitation  and  confusion  of  fear  ; 
how  in  0.  7.  11 — 13  the  short  sharp  asyndeton  of  the  clauses 
suggests  the  short  sharp  work  that  Clodius  was  prepared 
for,  and  how  the  cumbrous  and  involved  order  of  the 
clauses  following,  and  the  '  polysyndeton '  figure  suggest 
the  cumbersome  and  lazy  and  indolent  disorder  of  Milo  and 
his  retinue ;  how  in  0.  9.  11  the  short  clauses  suggest  bar- 
gaining; how  in  0.  36.  31  ;  44.  15  the  rhythm  and  letters 
suggest  effeminacy;  and  how  those  in  0.  18.  20  suggest 
vigorous  firm  manly  effort  (as  contrasted  with  the  supple 
and  subtle  ingenuity  of  opponents  expressed  in  the  previous 
lines),  the  very  collision  of  conflict  being  portrayed  by  the 
colliding  of  the  vowel  sounds,  and  the  final  crash  by  the 
short  impetuous  fall  of  the  clause. 

N.B.     Special  attention  should  be  also  given  to  §§  5, 
21,  and  29—36,  of  the  General  Hints. 


The  main  divisions  of  a  speech  were,  and  are  still, 
Exordium,  Narration,  Argument,  Refutation,  Peroration. 
The  following  table  refers  to  instances  of  these  and  also  of 
some  of  the  more  elaborate  figurce  sententlarum. 


.For  Index  of  the  first  words  see  end  of  the  Extracts,  p.  64. 
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1— G.    Exordia. 

1.  Milo — Rowan  Cicero,  Curran. 

2.  S.  Eoscius — O'Connell Cicero,  Sheil. 

3.  Cluentius — Warren  Hastings Cicero,  Burke. 

4.  Catiline — Junius  Cicero,  Burke. 

5.  Cluentius — Williams    Cicero,  Brougham. 

6.  Ligarius — Horace  Walpole Cicero,  Lord  Chatham. 

1 — 11.  Xarratio. 

7.  Milo — Hevey  against  Sirr Cicero,  Curran. 

8.  Milo — Lord  George  Gordon Cicero,  Erskine. 

9.  Verres — Warren  Hastings Cicero,  Burke. 

10.  Antony — Warren  Hastings Cicero,  Burke. 

11.  S.  Eoscius,  Piso — Warren  Hastings    Cicero,  Sheridan. 

12 — 13.  Digressio. 

12.  S.  Eoscius — Warren  Hastings  Cicero,  Sheridan. 

13.  Verres — On  Eeforms — On  Eowan Cicero,  Eliot,  Curran. 

14—21.  Argumentatio. 

14.  Verres — Warren  Hastings  Cicero,  Burke. 

15.  Verres — Warren  Hastings  Cicero,  Burke. 

16.  Flaccus — On  Informers    Cicero,  Erskine. 

17.  Tullius — Hardy Cicero,  Erskine. 

18.  Scaurus — Eobert  Emmet Cicero,  Plunket. 

19.  Scaurus — Queen  Caroline    Cicero,  Brougham. 

20.  Coelius — On  Treason Cicero,  Erskine. 

21.  Quintius — On  Catholic  Emancipation  Cicero,  Grattan. 

22—28.  Peroratio. 

22.  Quintius — Queen  Caroline Cicero,  Brougham. 

23.  Plancius — Hardy  Cicero,  Erskine. 

n.  (a)  Against  an  impeachment ...  Earl  of  Str afford. 

24.  fc>uiia,C(c<?ro — 

(b)  Lord  George  Gordon  Erskine. 

Milo — O'Connell Cicero,  Sheil. 

Flaccus — Eowan Cicero,  Curran. 
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27.  Ccelius — Hardy Cicero,  Erskine. 

28.  Rhetorical  Model — Ernmett...., Cornificius,  Plunket. 

29—32.  Eefutatio. 

29.  Verres — On  Ehetorical  Blandishments Cicero,  Burke. 

30.  Verres — Warren  Hastings  Cicero,  Burke. 

31.  Verres— On  Slave  Trade Cicero,  Pitt. 

32.  Antony — Parliamentary  Defeat Cicero,  Burke. 

33.  Narratio. 

(a]  Verres    .  ...)    Cicero, 

L    •     -i  AT  j  ,r  ^       -J  •     — Nabob  of  Arcot Burke. 

{(I)  Ehetorical  Model)    Comijicius, 

34.  Digressio. 

(la)  Murena) 

}• — Stockdale Cicero,  Erskine. 

\(b)  Bullus  } 

35.  Peroratio. 

((a)  Babiriusl  .  T 

V  ;  y  — American  War Cicero,  Adams. 

\(b)  Antony  } 

36.  Illusio. 

(a)  Rowan  Curran. 

Coelius,  Cicero —  ...   T      ,  ,..  .,  T      ,. 

(b)  Lord  Melbourne Lyndhurst. 

37.  Peroratio. 

Sestius — On  Ireland    Cicero,  Bright. 

38 — 40.     Eefutatio. 

38.  Jugurtha — Buonaparte    Sallust,  Grattan. 

39.  Defence  on  impeachment Livy,  Earl  of  Strafford. 

40.  Flaccus — Disabilities  of  the  Jews    Cicero,  Macaulay. 

41.     Commiseratio. 

(a)  Plancius  1  ,   „       ...  Cicero, 

]'.    _     „,    .    „  .,  V — French  Eevolution 

(6)  On  State  Evils)  Sallust, 

42 — 43.  Denunciatio. 

42.  Sestius — Lord  Brougham    Cicero,  Lyndhurst. 

43.  On  Sedition—  M.  Peltier    Sallust,  Mackintosh. 

44 — 45.  Peroratio. 

44.  Verres — Warren  Hastings  Cicero,  Sheridan. 

45.  Alexander — On  the  American  War Curtius,  Bright. 

46.  Descriptio. 

Defeat  of  Antony — Battle  of  Albuera  Cicero,  Napier. 

47.  Allegoria. 

On  Oratorical  Arts Cicero,  Brougham. 

4S.     Ironia. 

Piso — Sir  William  Draper Cicero,  Junius. 


HISTORICAL    PEOSE. 


N.B. — The  references  in  brackets  are  to  the  number  and  line  of  the  English 
Extracts,  the  others  to  the  Latin.  0.  Oratorical.  H.  Historical. 
P.  Philosophical. 

I.  Latin  Oratorical  Prose  was  governed  by  the  needs  of  spoken 
oratory:  that  is  to  say,  it  had  to  be  regular  and  rhythmical,  both 
to  please  the  ear  and  to  aid  the  memory ;  emphatic  and  anti- 
thetical to  arrest  or  fix  attention;  clear,  simple,  and  not  too 
condensed,  for  the  sake  of  a  hearing  and  not  always  quick-witted 
audience;  and  it  had  to  be  expressed  in  sentences  and  clauses 
neither  too  long  for  the  breath  of  the  speaker,  nor  for  the  in- 
telligence of  the  hearer.  Latin  Historical  Prose  was  for  readers, 
though  oftener  recited  than  ours  is.  Longer  sentences  could  be 
grasped  by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear.  Hence  the  '  period '  was 
commoner.  Harder  words  and  more  elaborate  and  even  poetical 
diction  creep  in :  for  readers  would  be  better  educated  and  would 
welcome  variety  of  language  to  make  up  for  loss  of  variety  of 
tone.  At  the  same  time  the  effect  of  the  general  oratorical  train- 
ing at  Rome  is  apparent,  as  well  as  the  custom  of  recitation: 
hence  the  clauses  are  more  antithetical,  more  balanced  and  of  a 
more  varied  and  more  manageable  length  than  in  most  English 
Prose. 

Early  Latin  Historians  like  Cato,  Cselius,  &c.  (cf.  Cic.  Orat. 

n.  12.  51)  were  mere  annalists — narratores  non  exornatores  rerurn. 

Later  on  History  became  so  elaborate  that  its  style  is  condemned 

as  too  poetical  for  the  orator.      Cf.   Quint,  x.  1.    31    Est   enim 

proximo,  poetis  et  quodam  modo  carmen  solutum . . .et  verbis  remo- 

tionibus  et    liberioribus  figuris  narrandi  tcediurn  evitat.     Cicero 

(Orator  xx.  61)  says  of  it  neque  nervos  neque  oculeos  oratorios  et 

forenses  kabet,  and  compares  it  to  the  style  of   sophists — Huic 

x.  e 
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generi  historia  finitima  est,  in  qua  et  narratur  ornate  et  regio  scrpe 
aut  pugna  describitur ;  inter ponuntur  etiam  condones  et  horta- 
tiones :  sed  in  his  tracta  qucedam  et  fluens  expetitur,  non  JLCKC  cou- 
torta  et  acris  oratio.  Cf.  Pliny's  Contrast,  Orat.  Ext.  p.  1. 

The  chief  general  points  then  to  notice  are  that  Latin  His- 
torical style  is  generally 

(A)  more  poetical  than  ours  in  its  choice  of  words  and  con- 
structions and  in  the  variety  of  the  latter ; 

(/?)  more  emphatic  and  antithetical  in  order  than  ours,  and 
also  generally  more  rhetorical  in  its  use  of  certain  figures; 

(C)    more  periodic  and  elaborate  in  the  grouping  of  clauses. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  Extracts  our  best  extant  models, 
Ctesar,  Livy,  and  Tacitus  (or  Sallust),  differ  considerably  from  one 
another  in  these  characteristics.  Speaking  generally,  they  should 
be  studied  and  imitated  in  the  above  order.  The  majority  of  the 
Latin  Extracts  are  from  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  as  their  style  re- 
quires more  especial  study,  and  the  selection  was  made  mainly 
as  a  supplement  to  Parallel  Extracts,  Part  I. ;  but  the  English 
can  be  translated  in  any  of  the  three  styles ;  the  Tacitean  style 
indeed  should  not  be  attempted  by  younger  students, — except 
occasionally,  in  order  to  realize  its  real  characteristics  and  difficulties 
— for  Tacitus'  curtness  of  language  without  his  condensation -of 
thought  is  not  pleasing.  Caesar  no  doubt  is  the  best  as  a  model 
for  young  boys :  but  without  a  large  infusion  of  Ciceronianism 
his  style  would  not  be  very  attractive  now-a-days.  Cicero  would 
undoubtedly  have  preferred  the  style  of  Livy.  Most  young 
students  prefer  that  of  Tacitus. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  Authors  themselves 
are  uniform  in  their  style.  Caesar's  style  is  more  bald  and  simple 
in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  books  of  the  De  Edlo  Gallico. 
Cf.  //.  27.  28  with  II.  41.  That  of  Livy's  first  decade  is  much 
more  immature  and  variable  than  in  the  later  books  :  and  Tacitus, 
beginning  with  Ciceronianism  in  the  Dialogue,  only  gradually 
develops  his  peculiar  characteristics  in  the  Agricola,  Histories, 
and  Annals  successively.  Cf.  //.  45;  29;  30;  24,  and  18. 
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T\vo  other  points  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  examining  the 
style  of  these  authors  :  (i)  that  in  borrowing  subject-matter  from 
other  historians  (as  is  done  on  a  large  wholesale  scale)  words 
and  style  are  often  borrowed  too  (e.g.  the  account  in  Livy  xxxvm. 
50  sq.  of  Scipio's  trial  represents  probably  to  a  large  extent  the 
very  words  of  Valerius  Antias);  and  (ii)  that  in  reported  speeches, 
whether  in  oratio  recta  or  obliqua,  the  writer's  own  peculiarities 
of  style  are  partly  dropped,  and  rhetorical  ornament  figures  and 
rhythm  allowed  which  are  avoided  elsewhere.  Cf.  H.  27 ;  10  (6) 
and  11  («);  21  and  25;  0.  39;  43. 

In  spite  however  of  variations,  three  distinct  types  can  be 
realized  and  imitated :  and  these  should  in  any  case  be  all  care- 
fully studied  to  avoid  that  worst  of  all  styles  the  Eclectic,  which 
is  as  feeble  and  displeasing  as  a  melange  of  Bach,  Mozart  and 
Chopin  would  be  in  Music. 

II.  The  following  chronological  order  of  authors  who  wrote  his- 
torical works  in  Latin  and  a  few  short  notices  of  their  character- 
istics may  be  found  useful  in  studying  the  deA'elopment  of  historical 
prose.  The  Historians  before  Cato  (e.  g.  Fabius  Pictor,  Cincius, 
Acilius)  and  a  few  later  writers  wrote  in  Greek 

I.  ANTE  CICERONIAN  (Annalists) ;  Cato  (Origines) ;  Piso  Frugi ; 
Cielius;  Claudius  Quadrigarius;  Valerius  Antias;  Sisenna,  lire. 

ii.  CICERONIAN  or  ANTE  AUGUSTAN  AGE  :  Varro  (see  Teuffel, 
•;  l-~>4);  Cicero  (see  Teuffel,  §  175);  T.  Pomponius  Atticus  (A,t- 
:  Caesar;  Hirtius ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  <fcc. 

in.  POST  CICERONIAN  or  AUGUSTAN:  Sallust  (wrote  about 
40  B.C.);  Asinius  Pollio ;  Livy  (wrote  about  25 — 6  B.C.);  Fene- 
stella;  Arruntius;  Cremutius  Cordus,  Seneca,  &c. 

iv.  POST  AUGUSTAN  :  Velleius  Paterculus  (A.D.  30);  Bassus; 
Pliny;  Curtius  Rufus ;  Tacitus  (98 — 119  A.D.):  Suetonius  (about 
120—160  A.D.);  Florus  about  200  A.D.;  Aurelius  Victor  and 
Eutropius  about  380  A.D.,  <fcc.  Of  the  early  Annalists  only  a  few- 
fragments  remain:  those  quoted  on  pp.  48 — 51  will  shew  some 
of  their  characteristics,  viz.  simple  language  in  simple  order,  some- 
times pleasing,  oftener  wearisome  from  the  monotonous  repetition 
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of  the  same  words,  especially  pronouns,  and  clauses  of  same  shape 
and  length,  not  worked  up  into  the  full  form  of  a  period. 

C-iESAR.  There  is  some  trace  of  these  peculiarities  in  Caesar's 
style  (De  Bello  Gallico,  Bks  i.- — vi.  and  De  Bello  Civili).  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  correctness  of  words  and  diction  {as  might  be 
expected  from  a  writer  on  grammar),  and  for  a  purity  and 
simplicity  of  style  and  construction  that  is  often  bald  and  mono- 
tonous, especially  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  De  Bello  Gallico. 
Among  other  peculiarities  may  be  noticed  (i)  his  constant  use  of 
the  same  pronoun,  especially  is  ea  id,  in  consecutive  clauses,  see 
H.  41  (a);  (ii)  his  (asyndeton)  use  of  unconnected  clauses  instead 
of  a  period,  even  when  no  rhetorical  effect  is  aimed  at,  cf.  If.  23 
(b)  with  (c);  H.  41  (6);  (iii)  his  monotonous  repetitions  of  abla- 
tives absolute  and  of  the  nom.  pass.  part,  in  apposition  to  subject, 
when  he  does  use  some  kind  of  period,  cf.  //.  41  (c).  There  is 
however  a  marked  difference  in  the  reported  speeches,  as  if  the 
writer  (himself  no  mean  orator)  felt  that  rhythm  and  antithetical 
balance  were  here  lawful  or  necessary.  Cf.  H.  27. 

HIRTIUS,  the  probable  author  of  De  Eello  Gallico,  Bk.  vm.  and 
De  Bello  Alexandrine,  while  imitating  Caesar's  correctness  and 
simplicity,  writes  in  a  rather  more  elaborate  and  connected  style, 
and  with  somewhat  more  rhythm  and  balance ;  but  the  clauses  of 
his  periods  are  apt  to  be  too  monotonous,  and  the  periods  them- 
selves comparatively  rare,  simple  and  not  very  fluent. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS  is  equally  unpretentious  and  not  so  vigorous 
and  correct  in  diction.  He  too  fails  in  his  attempts  at  periods, 
but  writes  with  a  fair  amount  of  rhythm  and  freedom.  Cf.  If.  42. 

NEPOS  closes  the  age  of  inartistic  historians.  Thenceforth 
Cicero's  influence  and  the  development  of  oratory  produced  great 
changes:  and  hence  came  the  fluent  period  of  Livy.  Sallust, 
who  preceded  him  by  20  or  30  years,  either  despised  or  failed 
to  acquire  this  'rotundity'  of  style,  but  borrowed  largely  from 
Rhetoric  in  other  respects.  Tacitus,  after  attempting  it  once,  in 
the  Dialogus,  deliberately  avoided  it.  All  three  however  follow 
fixed  rules  and  methods  :  all  three  use  freely  poetical  or  Rhetorical 
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ornament  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  so  create  a  new  art  of  his- 
torical writing,  reflecting  at  the  same  time  the  tastes  or  vices  of 
stvle  current  in  their  age.  These  points  we  will  summarize  below, 
after  first  briefly  noticing  the  style  of  a  few  inferior  authors. 

VELLEIUS  PATERCULUS  is  a  good  instance  of  the  growing  taste 
for  tawdry  ornament,  and  also  of  that  straining  after  novel  effects 
which  characterizes  the  poetry  of  Lucan's  age  and  largely  affected 
the  style  of  Tacitus.  These  points  may  be  &een  in  H.  9  and  H.  43. 

Notice  e.g.  (A)  the  affected  use  of  poetical  words  and  con- 
structions //.  9.  6,  13,  16;  (B)  of  Rhetorical  antithesis  H.  9.  3, 18; 
(C)  of  elaborate  periods  with  cumbrous  parentheses  H.  9.  5 — 13. 

CCRTIUS  (0.  45,  H.  44)  also  supplies  similar  instances  of  the 
taste  for  poetical  diction,  for  pointed  antithesis  and  other  rhetorical 
figures,  for  unconnected  or  jerky  clauses,  not  to  be  imitated. 

SUETONIUS  aims  at  being  both  brief  and  simple  and  does  not 
affect  archaic  or  poetical  words,  or  rhetorical  or  poetical  figures  as  a 
rule,  though  he  often  slips  into  them,  cf.  H.  35.  7,  15,  16 ;  46.  12. 
His  periods  are  short  and  unpretentious.  His  grammar  is  that 
of  the  silver  age.  He  uses  freely  both  adjectives  and  participles 
substantially  and  predicatively,  in  lieu  of  relative  clauses :  and 
is  somewhat  loose  and  unclassical  in  his  use  of  the  ablative,  the 
subjunctive  and  infinitive.  Cf.  H.  35.  16;  46.  2,  5,  11. 

FLORUS  (who  wrote  about  200  A.D.  an  Epitome  of  Livy), 
though  much  admired  in  the  middle  ages,  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  vices  of  style  most  affected  by  school-boys.  Declamation, 
rhetorical  questions,  parenthetical  exclamations  (e.g.  ecce!  nefas! 
0  f acinus  indignum  !  pudet  dicere  !  quam  diversus  a  patre  /)  are 
very  frequent.  His  rhetorical  turns  and  expressions  though 
lively  enough  are  repeated  monotonously  (the  same  poverty  of 
diction  is  shewn  in  the  constant  repetition  of  quasi  and  quippe); 
and  his  metaphors  are  abrupt  and  excessive.  A  rather  favourable 
specimen  will  be  found  in  H.  47. 

EUTROPIUS  and  VICTOR  AURELIUS  were  both  writers  of  his- 
torical epitomes  in  the  4th  century,  and  are  mentioned  here  as 
popular  in  the  middle  ages — the  former  having  lasted  as  a  school- 
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book  up  to  our  times.     His  style  is  simple  and  fairly  correct. 
Victor's  is  more  pretentious  and  rhetorical.     Of.  //.  48. 

The  peculiarities  of  Livy,  Sallust  and  Tacitus  deserve  more 
detailed  classification.  The  following  instances  are  taken  mainly 
from  Draeger,  Kiihnast,  and  Biemann  (Etudes  sur  la  langue  de 
Tite-Live). 

III.     PECULIARITIES  OP  THE  LANGUAGE  AND  STYLE  OF  LIVY. 

A.  WORDS  and  CONSTRUCTIONS.  Use  of  (a)  poetical  words 
or  archaisms,  e.  g.  satias,  occipere,  indijnsd,  infit,  forsan,  hosticus, 
&c.,  and  a  large  number  especially  of  Virgiliaii  words,  semustus, 
perosus,  pugnator,  degener,  &c. ;  of  (6)  poetical  phrases  (kaec  ubi 
dicta  dedit,  ubi  Mars  est  atrocissimus,  equitum  nubes,  £c.);  (c)  of 
poetical  or  Greek  constructions,  stupens  animi,  trepidi  rerum, 
subita  belli,  medio  cedium,  delecti  patrum,  reliqui  peditum:  quibus 
volentibus  novas  res  fore;  flumini  incidunt ;  cecidere  (e)  ccelo; 
(ill)  sinistro  cornu,  femur  ictus;  occupant  bellum  facere. 

Under  the  same  head  may  be  classed  the  frequent  use  of 
plural  abstracts,  e.  g.  ircp,  cestus,  somni,  diynitates,  religiones,  «tc. ; 
of  abstracts  for  concretes,  and  poetical  personifications,  e.g.  arma- 
tura,  convivium,  frequentia,  servitia,  seditione  stupente,  ante  portas 
bellum  est :  of  the  adjectival  use  of  substantives  in  -tor  and  -trl>- . 
of  the  simple  for  the  compound  verb  (much  more  common  in 
Virgil  and  Tacitus),  e.g.  apisci,  ferre,  novare  (renovare),  tenders, 
(for  contendere),  scandere;  offorem  for  essem  ;  of  ad/mc  (for  tu/»), 
ceterum  for  sed,  quoqtie  for  etiam ;  and  of  adverbs  used  adjec- 
tivally, e.g.  deinceps  reges. 

Some  instances  of  these  points  will  be  found  in  //.  10  b  ;  \\a; 
23  (c) ;  34 ;  P.  44  (a)  and  (c),  but  it  will  be  seen  how  much  rarer 
they  are  than  in  Tacitus,  who  gradually  develops  the  tendencies 
that  were  just  beginning  in  Livy's  age.  Draeger  mentions  also 
the  use  of  collectives  with  plural  verbs  (e.g.  ingens  turba  cir- 
cumfusi  fremebant)  ;  ne  timete  (for  timueritis) ;  the  use  of  perfects 
subjunctive  for  imperfects  in  consecutive  clauses ;  of  imperfects 
subjunctive  instead  of  presents  and  perfects  indicative  with  duvt 
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and  donee ;  the  freer  use  of  future  paiiiciple,  and  the  infinitive  ; 
and  of  the  past  participle  neuter  absolutely  (e.g.  impetrato  ut 
manerent) ;  of  the  frequentative  imperfect  subjunctive ;  of  ab- 
normal indicatives  in  oratio  obliqua ;  use  of  cum  interim  with 
infinitive;  cceterct  adverbially  ('otherwise');  circa  for  circiter ; 
(multiplex  damnum,  proelium  atrocius)  quam  pro  numero  ;  eo 
miseriarum  ;  and  especially  the  use  of  si  like  the  Greek  ei  for  an 
indirect  interrogative,  and  the  free  use  of  apposition,  as  in  poetry, 
especially  parentheses,  e.g.  dictu  mirabik.  Cf.  P.  44  (c).  6,  7. 

B.  KHETORICAL  COLOURING.  The  abrupt  irregular  figures, 
e.g.  in.t«-rroijatio,exclamatio,  chiasmus,  zeuyma,  hendiadys,  oxymoron 
are  very  rare.  Parallelism,  symmetry  and  regular  rhythm  are 
most  affected  (//.  20).  Metaphor  and  Personification  of  a  quiet 
kind  occur  and  Ellipse  occasionally,  cf.  //.  10  b.  14;  Asyndeton 
and  Anaphora  and  other  '  repetition '  figures  rarely,  except  in 
speeches  [contrast  P.  44  (b).  3,  7,  9  with  (a)\,  while  Polysyndeton 
(//.  11.  8 — 14)  and  pleonastic  figures  are  more  conspicuous. 

((7)  STRUCTURE  OF  PERIOD.  This  is  thoroughly  Ciceronian  ; 
even  the  rhythmical  three  or  four-beat  clauses  mentioned  above 
(p.  xlii)  as  so  common  in  Oratory,  occur  frequently ;  cf,  //. 
11  (a).  4,  5,  10 — 11.  In  vivid  descriptions  the  historic  infinitive 
(so  common  in  Sallust)  is  often  found,  and  short  clauses  (cf.  II. 
23  c  ;  20) ;  but  not  the  abrupt  antithetic  sentences  of  Tacitus  or 
Sallust.  Throughout,  the  longer  period  is  preferred.  Cf.  10  (b) 
and  14  (b).  The  language  is  full  and  diffuse,  like  Cicero's,  though 
not  so  emphatic  and  antithetical.  Quintilian  calls  it  lactea  ubertas 
and  mira  facundia  (but  elsewhere  /Aa/cpoAoyta),  and  compares  him 
to  Herodotus  (a  fair  comparison,  except  that  Livy  lacks  his 
simplicity),  as  he  more  happily  compares  Sallust  to  Thucydides. 
Elsewhere  he  writes  Livium  a  pueris  magis  leyi  velim  quam 
Sallustium ;  et  hie  historice  major  est  auctor  ad  quern  tamen  in- 
telliyendum  jam  profectu  opus  sit.  He  discards  the  charge  of  pro- 
vincialism brought  by  some  against  Livy  (Pollio  deprehendit  in 
Livio  Patavinitaterti).  This  criticism  refers  probably  to  his  use  of 
some  archaisms  in  his  reproduction  of  ancient  authorities,  or  to 
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his  affectation  of  poetical  diction,  which  has  led  critics  both 
ancient  and  modern  to  condemn  him  as  a  model  of  style  in  spite 
of  the  contrary  judgment  of  Quintilian  and  Seneca. 

IV.  PECULIARITIES  OF  TACITUS  AND  SALLUST. 
Tacitus,  a  distinguished  orator — trained  probably  like  his 
friend  Pliny  in  the  school  of  Quintilian,  who  was  a  devoted 
admirer  of  Cicero — in  his  first  work  (as  Pliny  in  his  letters) 
naturally  took  Cicero  as  his  model,  almost  the  only  model  indeed 
for  Dialogue  then  extant.  But  when  he  commenced  Historical 
writing,  the  best  examples  that  he  had  in  that  line  before  him  for 
imitation  were  Sallust  and  Livy.  For  in  that  age  Caesar  would 
hardly  have  been  considered  so  satisfactory,  and  the  later  writers 
like  Cremutius  Cordus,  Aufidius  Bassus,  Seneca  the  Elder  (on 
the  Civil  Wars),  Paterculus,  or  Pliny  the  Elder,  who  completed 
Bassus,  were  either  too  rough  or  too  florid.  The  similarity  of 
subject-matter,  as  well  as  his  own  character,  led  him  to  follow 
Sallust.  If  Livy's  fluent  periods  were  best  suited  for  describing  the 
simple  beginnings  and  glorious  development  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, Sallust's  curt,  incisive,  antithetical  clauses  had  proved 
most  effective  (in  the  five  books  of  his  Histories,  as  well  as  in  the 
Catilina  and  Jugurtha)  for  exposing  and  analyzing  the  vices  and 
corruptions  of  a  demoralized  state.  Later  on,  finding  from 
the  reception  of  his  own  Histories  that  this  affectation  of  poetical 
phrases,  of  certain  rhetorical  figures,  and  of  blunt  unrhythmical 
curtness  was  popular,  owing  to  some  short-lived  reaction  against 
Ciceronianism,  he  pushed  the  style  to  further  extremes  in  the 
Annals.  His  main  objects  in  all  three  were  Brevity  (for  the  sake 
of  force  rather  than  clearness)  and  Variety  and  Novelty,  the 
demand  for  which  is  imperious  and  ever-increasing  (as  a  craving 
for  stimulants)  in  an  age  which  has  once  acquired  a  taste  for 
ornaments  of  language,  because  ornaments  only  please  as  novel, 
and  have  to  be  constantly  reinforced  by  new  novelties.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  adopt  the  other  stereotyped  explanation  of 
his  morbid  craving  for  variety,  as  designed  to  relieve  the  monotony 
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of  his  subject-matter.  The  subject-matter  of  bis  Histories  at 
least,  where  variety  of  style  is  conspicuously  studied  though  not 
so  much  as  in  the  Annals,  as  also  that  of  Sallust's  works,  is  very 
far  from  monotonous. 

This  Variety  and  this  Brevity  must  be  aimed  at  by  the  imitator 
of  Tacitus  in  three  distinct  ways,  (A)  the  choice  and  construction 
of  icords,  (B)  the  rhetorical  colouring  of  clauses,  (€}  the  rhythm 
and  grouping  of  the  whole  sentence  or  period.  Under  these  heads 
I  have  grouped  his  peculiarities,  and  with  them  have  classed  those 
of  Sallust,  whom  he  imitates  so  closely ;  Livy  too  furnishes 
occasionally  illustrations  of  many  of  these  peculiarities,  the  differ- 
ence being  more  in  degree  than  in  kind  except  as  regards  C. 

V.     TACITEAN  IDIOMS  (compared  ucith  those  of  Sallust). 

A1,     (a)  ARCHAISMS  and  (b)  INNOVATIONS,  e.g. 

(a)  dissertare,  mercimonium,  perduellis,  truculentia  ;  bellum 
patrare;  forem  for  essem.  Cf.  II.  19.  10;  33.  2.  Cf.  Sallust,  sat  las, 
satura,  protelum,  postea  loci,  quis  for  quibus,  plebes,  forem,  tnnlti 
mortales,  prosapia,  claritudo,  panels  tempestatibus,  fors,  H. 
9  (b).  18;  13.  7;  quivit,  //.  13.  5.  For  simple  instead  of  com- 
pound verbs  see  A3.  Cf.  //.  19.  10  ;  26.  10.  So  Paterculus  9.  6. 
(6)  (i)  binoctium,  sacrificalis,  adulatorius,  professorius, 
adcequo.  Cf.  H.  29.  8. 

(ii)  Substantives  in  -tor,  -trix,  -tus,  -mentum  (some  hun- 
dreds, many  new  or  rare),  e.g.  defector,  regnatrix,  escensus, 
relatus,  imitamentum,  meditamentum  ;  especially  as  used  in  un- 
usual apposition;  cf.  H.  3.  24;  24.  3,  18;  25.  12,  18;  26 
(b).  4 ;  35  (b).  6.  So  Sallust,  cf.  0.  41  (b).  6,  but  not  frequently. 

(iii)  Negative  words  formed  with  in-,  incelebratus,  in- 
prosper,  inturbidus,  inreverentia,  inreligiose. 

(iv)  Words  with  the  prefix  'per'  and  'prce',  peramcenus, 
perornare,  prcefervid^ts,  prcdonrjus,  &c. 

(v)  Frequentative  verbs,  e.g.  advectare,  appellitare,  aucti- 
tare.  Cf.  //.  31.  1. 

(vi)    Poetical  words  used  by  Tacitus  in  a  sense  peculiar  to 
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himself,  e.g.  advertere  =  to  punish,  amovere  (to  banish),  proicere 
—  to  defer,  novissima  (the  extreme  penalty),  or  in  senses  hitherto 
exclusively  poetical,  cura,  a  written  work,  demissus  (descended), 
finis  (mors),  H.  33.  4,  educere  (to  build  up),  evictus  (prevailed  upon) ; 
augeo,moliri,  moles;  H.  21.  11  ;  26.  7.  Cf.  //.  26(6).  21;  36.  1C. 

A2.    GE^ECISMS  (adopted  directly  or  from  Latin  poetry}. 

1.  Substantival  use  of  adjectives  and  participles,  (a)  neuter: 
e.g.    triste,    incerta,    vera,    in   lubrico,  accessit  collide  vulgatum ; 
umido  paludum ;    (b)   masculines  :   prceci])ientes,    missi,    orantes, 
vincentium,  equestres,  militares.     Also  but  not  so  commonly  in 
Sallust  and  Livy.     Of.  //.  4.  5;  5.  27;  8.  5,  19;  11.  2. 

2.  Adjectives  often  for  adverbs  and  as  predicates  :  multus  in 
etc/mine;  occulti  Icetabantur  ;  also  cetera  (=  TO.  T'  aXXa),  alia  adver- 
bially. So  ioofalsum  renidens.  So  Sallust,  //.  12.  3,  but  not  so  freely. 

3.  Use  of  adverbs  for  attributive  or  predicative  adjectives 
(as  in  Greek  with  article   or  with  <3^) :  multa  invicem  damna; 
nullis  contra  terris  ;  impune,  abunde,  frustra,  est.     So  Sallust. 

4.  Unusual    case    constructions  :   frigidus   artus ;    mild   est 
volenti  (/?ouAo/x,eVois  rjv)',  idem  cetatis  ;  ferox   animi  ;    ut  quisque 
audentice   habuisset;  falsa  exterritus ;  vincere  aliquid ;  arguitur 
pleraque;  monet  temporis.     So  Sallust. 

5.  Free  use  of  infinitive,  e.g.  after  sum,  do,  hortor,  monco, 
oro ;  and  ace.   c.   infin.  after  accusare,  &c.     Conversely  ut  after 
spes,  sino,  jubeo.     Nominative  of  future  participle  after  credebatur, 
&c.  instead  of  ace.  c.  infin.,  e.g.  invasunts  habebatur.     Cf.  H.  21.  8. 

6.  Strange  use  of  Gerundives,  in  the  genitive,  of  purpose 
(like  the  Greek  infinitive  TOV  teVat,  Thuc.  I.  4)  e.g.  bellum  abokfldat 
ii  if  amice  ;  proficiscitur  ^Egijptum,  cognoscendce  antiquitatis,  and  of 
the  Gerund  in  the  genitive  as  nee  grave  (burden)  retinendi,  Ann. 
xm.  26.  4.     Cf.  //.  22.  9;  24.  9,  and  so  Sallust;  cf.  0.  43.  U. 

7.  Use  of  participles  and  adjectives  alone,  as  ablatives  abso- 
lute, e.g.  intellecto,  quaisito,  addito  (c.  ace.  c.  infin.};  vera  seuficta 
promere   juxta  periculoso    (o/xotcas    ITTLKIV&VVOV)  ;    compare  H.  16. 
13;  37.  20;  P.  42.  14.     This  use  is  frequent  in  the  Annals,  rare 
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in  Histories,  very  rare  before  Livy.     Use  of  adjectives  with  nouns 
similarly,  e.g.  //.  14.  18  difficili  effayio  ;  cf.  26  (6).  7,  20. 

8.  Use  of  tanquam  as  =  w?,  giving  real  reason  of  others,  and 
not  a  supposititious  one;  cf.  use  of  quasi,  velut,  II.  19.  12;  SO.  --  : 
P.  44(6).  11. 

9.  Use  of  et  for  quum  (simul  luce  et  scindif).     So  Sallust,  //. 
13.  1—2. 

A3.     AFFECTATION  OF  POETICAL  EXPRESSIONS. 

1.  Nouns,     (a)  Plurals  of  abstract  substantives,  e.g.  pavornt, 
eyressus,  diynationes,  mortes,  audacia1.    (b)  Abstracts  for  concretes, 
consilia  (counsellors);  regna  (kings),     (e)  Other  rare  nouns  or  uses 
of  nouns,  vis  (=  multitude)  P.  42.  6  ;  II.  22.  13;  yref/tirius  (alone) 
21.  24;  astu,  31.  15;  secus  P.  42.  4 ;  sonores  H.  14.   3 ;   dies  as 
feminine  //.  4.  6;  14.  21 ;  ?ie^  14.  20.     Cf.  Sail,  gradu  II.  13  6.  1G; 
vwiw  //.  15.  6;  a  41  (6).  8,  12.     Also  cf.  //.  9  (b).  18 ;  13  (6).  9. 

2.  Frequent  use  of  nouns  in  -sor,  -tor  and  -trix,  e.g.  sanctor,  sub- 
versor,  regnalrix,  as  adjectives,  e.g.  imperator  popvlvf,  cf.  //.  29.  4. 

3.  Adjectives,     (a)     Use  of  rare  forms,  e.g.  metuentior,  piis- 
simus,  sollicitior,  improvisior,  curatissimus.      So  Sallust,  //.  12.  1. 

(6)  Use  of  positive  for  comparative ;  vehementiiu  qunm 
caute ;  libens  quam  coactus.  Omi;ssi(in  of  mayis  (as  in  Gk.) 
quanto  inopina  tanto  majora.  Omission  of  tanto  and  maffis, 
Ann.  I.  72;  so  toooftowi;  wque  quam,  perinde  quam,  hand — quam. 

4.  Pronouns.      («)     Constant  omission  of  se,   eurn,   Us,  nos, 
me,  nobis,  &c.     Cf.  //.  22.  15.      (b)  Frequent  use  of  quis  for  quix- 
que  (ut  quis  26.  30)  ;  for  uter.    Cf.  P.  40.  18  ;  quis  ilk  H.  18  (b).  7. 

5.  Verbs.     («)     Use  of  simple  verbs  for  compound,  e.g.  rcr- 
tere,  apisci,firmare,  cernere,  flere,  vocare  ;  cf.  j)rc?labi,  &c.  for  prtn- 
terlabi,  &c.    Cf.  II.  2.  26  ;  5  b.  20  ;  24.  1 ;  26  («).  4 ;  29.  7  ;  35  b.  1. 

(b)  Of  verbs  in  pregnant  sense,  agere,  tendere  &c.  37.  18 ;  P. 
40.  4.     So  Sallust.     //.  13  (b).  14,  21. 

(c)  Of   transitives  intransitively  (flectere,  rmitare,  rumpere. 
vertere),  cf.  H.  26  (b).  11.     Cf.  Sallust  cjignentia. 

(d)  Poetical  verbs,  or  poetical  uses,  ambedere,  celerare,  ei'iiicire, 
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tolero,  haurio,  secundo,  notescere,  mersari,  oppelere,  excedo,  adpetere. 
Cf.  //.  12.  6;  17.  8  ;  22.  13  ;  26  (b).  17,  19,  21,  25  ;  30.  25. 

(e)  Use  of  intransitives  and  deponents  in  the  passive,  e.g. 
adeptus,  ausum,  inausum,  properari,  triumphari,  regnari  ;  but  coepi, 
and  not  cceptus  sum  as  usual  with  passive.  Cf.  If.  26  (a).  1 — 2. 

(/')  Use  of  poetical  form  of  3  pi.  perfect  in. -ere  If.  3.  12,  28; 
5  b.  10,  15,  28,  and  constantly,  as  also  in  Sallust. 

6.  Unusual  concords,  e.g.  optimus  quisque  paruere ;  liberospatres 
parentes  vilia  habent  •  raptis  quod  cuique  obvium  telia.      So  Sallust. 

7.  Unusual  case  constructions,  and  unusual  use  or  omission 
of  prepositions,  e.g.  : 

(a)  Accusative,   with  paveo,  fungor,  potior,  vescor,  accedere, 
involare,  evadere,  jyrceminere,  indulgere,  &c.;  and  accusative  clause 
in  apposition  to  sentence  as  If.  4.  8 ;  see  also  If.  29.  8  for  use  of 
supines  in  -um. 

(b)  Dative  (of  agent),  sibi  adspici;  (instead  of  genitive),  pad 
firmator,  rector  juveni  ;  (of  object,  intention,  commodi,  and  cognate 
ideas),  firmus  adversis ;  delictis  novtis  ;  incessit  itineri  et  prwlio  ; 
non  referre  dedecori ;  cf.  //.  7.  22;  8.  23.     Similar  use  (esp.  fre- 
quent in  the  Annals)  of  gerund  and  gerundive  in  dative,  quos  tes- 
tificando  misisset ;  abluendo  cruori;  II.  3.  22  ;  19  (b).  8,  11. 

(c)  Ablative    (of  separation),    ^'Egypto,  altaribus  profugus ; 
(abl.  local.),  Delo,  piano,  toro;  (abl.  Instrument,  Personal),  desertus 
suis  ;  (abl.  modi),  clamore  et  impetu  :  catervis  ;  cf.  H.  8.  13;  (abl.  of 
time),  triumphin,  triumviratu  H.  5.  27,  28;  (abl.  causes],  jactantia, 
fervore,  caritate,  II.  1.  15,  16. 

(d)  Genitives,  e.g.  cuncta  curarum ;  leves  cokortium ;  pensi 
habere;  nihil  reliqui  facere ;  mei,  sui,  for  meus,  &c.  (nostri  origine, 
Ann.  II.  54.  3) ;  gen.   with  participles  and  adjectives,  ambirjuus 
imperandi ;  so  too  with  intolerans,  cupiens,  pavidus,  cf.  //.  2.  23 ; 
14.  13;  16.  10;  33.  24. 

For  similar  case-constructions  in  Sallust  cf.  II.  12  (a).  1,  2, 
6,  9;  12  (1).  1,  2;  0.  41  (b).  7;  43.  14. 

8.  Unusual  moods  : 

(a)     Subj.  after  donee,  even   of  facts,  //.  30.  14;  after  quam- 
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quam  regularly;    after  quando,  II.  37.  3  for  quum ;  so  Sallust; 
quatenus  for  quum;  quin  for  quominus. 

(b)  Indicative  in  conditional  apodosis,  e.g.  H.  25.  16 — 18. 

(c)  Free  use  of  infinitive,  e.g.  of  ace.  c.  infin.  after  impetrare, 
urgere,  <kc.,  cf.  H.  33  («).  5  ;  of  fut.  intin.  predicatively  (cf.  II.  21. 
8) ;    of   the   historic   infinitive    even  with    temporal  cum  (cf.  H. 
15  (b).  6  ;  33.  15,  21);  and  substantially.     So  Sallust  still  more 
frequently.     Cf.  H.  9  (b) ;  13  (b).  7,  20,  Ac.;  15  (a). 

(d)  Capricious    use    of    hist,    present    mixed   with    aorists, 
imperfects  and  infinitives ;    and  of  indicative  parenthetically  in 
oratio  obliqua.     Cf.  H.  14  (b) ;  23  (a)  cf.  (b);  33. 

9.  Unusual  use  of  participles,  (a)  aoristic  present,  e.g.  retinens, 
H.  14.  15  ;  (b)  aorist  perfect;  (c)  future  part  of  purpose,  H.  1.  17 ; 
5.  4;  (d)  participle  for  abstract  verbal  (cf.  Agrippina  tegens,  Ann. 
IV.  12.  2  =  quod  tegebat ;  rapta  uxor}.     Cf.  //.  3.  12;  11  (b).  13. 

10.  Unusual  uses  of  prepositions  and  adverbs,  esp.  rursum, 
a  pud,  circa,  erga,  juxta  (adv.),  sirnul,  abusque,  adusque.     Cf.  H. 
33,  14  ;  35  (b).  6,  7  ;  and  see  dictionaries.     He  is  especially  fond 
of  adverbs  in  -tim,  e.g.  raptitn,  P.  44  (b).  8.     Cf.  Sallust,  H.  13.  6 
eatervatim  confertim  :  so  too  he  uses  haud  constantly  (even  with 
verbs)  :  Sallust  only  with  adv.  adj.  and  participle. 

B.     RHETORICAL  FIGURES. 

1.  Ellipse,     (a)     Of  verb,  esp.  esse,  dice  re,  sent  ire,  ayere,  <fcc., 
i.    indicative   (not  in  present  only),     ii.    subjunctive   (rare  else- 
where),    iii.    infinitive  (e.g.  fore,  fitisse  as  well  as  esse). 

(b)  Of  se  with  invicem,  inter  se,  &c.,  and  of  pronouns  in  the 
accusative  before  infinitive.   Cf.  H.  6.  17;  22.  15;  37.  18. 

(c)  Of  vir,  &c.,  Blcesus  multa  dicendi  arte,  H.  11  (b).  3.     Cf. 
//.  35  (b).  5—9.     So  Sallust,  0.  41  (b).  12. 

2.  Anastrophe,  e.g.  umentia  ultra,  lacu  in  ipso,  saxa  inter  et  alia 
loca.     So  also  with  Conjunctions,  as  cum  H.  8.  14.     Cf.  H.  15  (6).  2. 

3.  Asyndeton,    e.g.    arma    equi ;    incursant,    tnrbant ;    Iceta, 
tristia;  so  parentheses  rarum,  incertum  an;  as  in  H.  3.  15;  24.  1  • 
33  b.  2.  Cf.  P.  44  (b).  3.    Cf.  Sallust,  H.  9  (b).  14,  17  ;  15  (a).  4,  7  • 
0.  41  (b).  7,  11. 
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4.  Zeugma,  e.g.   manus  ac  supplices  voces  tendens ;  and  in- 
coherent doublets  like  metum  et  discrimen,  robur  ac  sedem,  II.  17. 
11,  15.     Of. //.  1.  15—16;  8.  13;  17.  2;  18.  10;  21.  12;  31.  5; 
33  (a).  17;   (b).   3.    So  Sallust,  0.  41  (b).   2;    H.  13  (a).  15—16; 
ft.   22    and    elsewhere   freely.     Cf.   C.   1,  p.  Ixiii.     Constructions 
similarly  as  //.  16  (b).  12. 

5.  Inversions  (Chiasmus),  rare  in  Tacitus,  commoner  in  Sal- 
lust,  e.g.  animo  ignavus,  procax  ore;  dissimulatione  famce,  famam 
nuxit.    Cf.  //.  4.  8 ;  5  (a).  11  ;  8.  6,  7  ;  26  (a).  7 ;  31.  7.    But  con- 
trast 3.   10;  7.  9;  33  b.   11,  &c.     Cf.  Sallust  //.  12  (a).    4,  6; 
(6).  2,14;  13  (a).  12. 

6.  Repetitions  (antithetical  or  parallel),  (Anaphora,  &c.)  ;  non 
arma,  non  ordo,  non  consilium :  absens  accusatus,  absens  absolutus 
<>st.     Chiefly  in  reported  speeches,  e.g.  //.  6.  10 ;  7.  12 ;  10.  9,  10; 
11  (b).  S;  21.  14;  but  also  elsewhere,  33.  20.     Cf.  P.  42.  10;  44 
(b).  7,  9.    Sallust  much  more  frequently,  e.g.  II.  13  (a).  8,  9,  1 1 ;  b.  4. 

7.  Hendiadys,  honore  iudicioque  ;  clamor e  et  g audio ;  tempas 
atque  iter ;  famam  et  posteros.     Cf.  //.  1.  16;  6.  7;  28.  8. 

8.  Oxymoron,  e.g.  adroganti  moderatione,  and  Alliteration, 
e.g.  famam  fatumque  provocabat ;  cultu  vultuque,  cf.  30.  7,  are  rare 
iigures.     Cf.  Sallust,  0.  43.  10,  14,  17,  who  uses  them  oftener. 

9.  Metaphor  and  Simile  mainly  in  verbs,  e.  g.  spargere,  vergere 
(of  age  or  of  time),  induere,  exuere,  flammare,  rumpere,  exsolvere 
(venas,  obsidionem),  volvere,  haurire  (of  perishing  by  water,  fire, 
sword],  illigare,  &c.    Cf.  //.  3.  27  ;  14.  16  ;  15  (b).  6  ;  21.  8  ;  30.  25. 
So  Sallust,  cf.  0.  43.  2,  4,  8.     Not  very  common  in  either. 

10.  Periphrasis,  esp.  for  suicide  and  death  :  or  approach  of 
evening,  tfcc. 

(a)  death ;  obire,  oppetere,  concedere,  excedere,  &c. 

(b)  suicide;  (simple)  so  vita  privare ;  finem  mice,  sibi  ponere ; 
vim  sibi  afferre;  (special)  venas  exsolvere,  resolvere,  interrumpere,  &,c. ; 

ferro  incumbere,  se  ipsumferro  transigere,  suo  ictu  mortem  invenire, 
kc.  ;  egestate  cibi  perimi,  vitam  abstinenlia  finire ;  aqua,  et  igni 
arcere,  prohibere,  interdicere.  Cf.  //.  3.  27,  34  ;  7.  26  ;  14.  20,  25 ; 
23.  6,  7 ;  30.  20. 
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(c)    vesperascente  die  H.  7.  22;  obscuro  adhuc  cceptce  lucis  23.  1. 

11.  Personification.     Iliems,  nox,  annus,  &c.     Cf.  also  cestate 
adulta;  vestigia  morientis  libertatis  ;  seditionis  ora  vocesque;  fama 
//.  3.  26;  6.  2;  nox  6.  22. 

12.  Synecdoche  and  Metonymy  are  common,  e.g.  matrimonia 
for  conjuges,  vulnera  for  ictus  or  ensis.     Cf.  3.  27;  10.  1;  17.  11,  15. 

C.     AxTi-C'icERo.viAx  TENDENCIES  (IN  STRUCTURE  OF  PERIOD). 

1.  Avoidance  of  symmetry  and  exact  antithesis.  Cf.  A3.  3,  C.  4. 
(a)     consults  patres  eques  ;  Jledis  et  Bactriano.     Cp.  sociorum 

et  Lati  0.  41  (b).  8.  H '.  1.  16.  (b)  par  ingenio,  morum  diversus. 
(c)  palam  laudares,  secreta  male  audiebant ;  muftis  palam,  pluribus 
occultis.  (d)  pars  mora — pars  festinans.  (e)  trahens — interpre- 
tait'Jo.  (f)  partem  publicandam  pars  ut  relinqueretur  censuerat. 
(y)  cum  alii  in  Palatiurn  redirent,  plerique  Rostra  occupanda 
ce/iserent.  (7t)  altitudine  animi — an  compererat.  (i)  crimina  et 
iit/ioxios.  (j)  rir  facundus  et  pads  artibus.  (k)  miseries  toleran- 
tu,;  fdicitate  corrumpimur.  Cf.  H.  6.  2;  8.  16;  14.  12;  26  (b). 
9—10,  U,  17,  26,  33;  30,  23. 

2.  Avoidance   of   musical  rhythm   and   parallelism ;    use  of 
doublets  irregularly  instead  of  regular  triplets,  &c.,  or  'four-beat' 
clauses  in  antithesis.     The  extent  to  which  these  two  points  are 
pushed,  will  best  be  realized  by  comparing  the  amount  of  symmetry 
and  antithetical  parallelism  found  even  in  Sallust;  see  0.  43.  17; 
H.  9.  17;  13  (a);  14  (b).  6 — 7;  15.  4 — 8,  or  by  comparing  reported 
speeches  in  Tacitus  with  his  own  narration,  e.g.  II.  6.  3 — 13  ;  10. 
9;  11  (b).  2—10;  21.  12—25. 

3.  The  regular  complete  Period  generally  avoided ;   shorter 
periods  not  uncommon :  but  abrupt  collocation  preferred.     Con- 
trast //.   24  and   25  ;    1  and  23 ;  &c.      Where  the  verb  would 
naturally  close  the  sentence  it  is  purposely  misplaced.     Cf.  14.  13, 
19.     Cf.  Sallust,  12  a;  136. 

4.  Ablative   absolute  added  at  end   of  sentence  to   supply 
cause,  and  often  as  =  a  new  co-ordinate  clause,     ne  eques  quidem 
instilit  fusis  imbribus  et  propinqua  nocte;  servaverat  nan  dementia, 
quippe  tot  interfectis.     Cf.  //.  26  (b).  14—15;  30.  21.     Similarly 
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the  accusative  is  added  at  the  end  as  a  new  clause.     Cf.  //.  4.  8. 
So  Sallust,  0.  41  b.  11. 

5.     Other  substitutes  for  verbal  clauses  : 

(a)     Use  of  adjective  in  apposition  or  substantive  in  -tor,  &c. 
Cf.  II.  4.  8 ;  14.  12,  13.     So  Sallust,  H.  13  b.  12. 

(&)     Use  of  past  participle  freely  in  accusative,  &c.  for  clause, 
as  26  b.  27  and  of  the  participles  as  above,  A3.  9. 

VI.  SALLUST.  Sallust's  style  differs  from  that  of  Tacitus  mainly 
in  the  degree  in  which  these  main  characteristics  are  affected, 
being  somewhat  less  poetical  in  diction,  more  rhetorical,  and  less 
systematically  anti-Ciceronian,  otherwise  much  the  same ;  less 
condensed,  but  yet  brief,  sententious,  rather  abrupt,  full  of  new 
phrases,  Grsecisms,  and  Archaisms  especially  borrowed  from  Cato 
the  Elder  (verba  antiqui  multum  furate  Catonis  Crispe,  Mart.). 
He  was  obscurus  and  audax  in  translationibus  (cf.  Sueton.  Gramm. 
10),  elegans  and  novator  verborum  (Gell.).  Seneca  says  of  him 
and  his  period  amputates  sententice  verba  ante  expectationem  ca- 
dentia  el  obscura  brevitas  fuere  pro  cultu ;  and  Quintilian,  while 
warning  orators  to  avoid  the  style  in  popular  speaking,  calls  it 
ilia  Sallustiana  brevitas  qua  nihil  apud  vacuas  et  eruditas  aures 
potest  esse  perfectius.  His  style  and  other  historical  characteristics 
•were  imitations  of  Thucydides,  especially  his  psychological  treat- 
ment of  his  subject,  his  impartial  criticisms,  and  the  frequent, 
vigorous,  and  characteristic  speeches  interwoven  in  the  work. 

The  Jugurtha  seems  an  improvement  on  the  Catilina  in  style, 
as  probably  the  Histories  (a  continuation  of  Sisenna's  work)  were 
on  that  of  the  Jtigurtha.  Had  we  the  entire  work  instead  of  a  few 
vigorous  fragments,  mainly  speeches,  we  should  probably  find  that 
Tacitus  was  as  largely  indebted  to  him  for  language,  as  he  doubt- 
less was  to  others  for  subject-matter  and  ideas. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  style  is  vivid  descrip- 
tion and  constant  use  of  the  Historic  Infinitive,  cp.  //.  13  and  15. 
His  frequent  use  of  certain  prepositions,  adverbs  and  conjunctions, 
apud,  if/itur,  ceterum,  modo,  simul,  interim  dzc.,  may  also  be  marked 
(cf.  //.  12  (b).  1,  7;  13  (a).  1,  (b).  13;  15.  1),  as  also  his  use  of  archaic 
words  and  forms  of  words.  For  more  direct  imitations  of  some  of 
these  points  by  Tacitus  cf.  //.  15  a,  and  15  b ;  9  (b)  and  8. 
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N.B. — The  references  in  brackets  are  to  the  number  and  line  of  the  English 
Extracts,  the  others  to  the  Latin.  O.  Oratorical.  H.  Historical. 
P.  Philosophical. 

Our  only  good  models  for  Essays  and  Philosophical  writing 
are  Cicero  and  Cicero's  admirers,  viz.  Quintilian,  the  younger 
Pliny,  and  also  (if  some  few  Post- Augustan  uses  be  avoided)  Seneca. 
These  represent  a  round,  fluent,  semi-oratorical  style,  not  unlike 
that  of  most  modern  English  essayists.  Latin  philosophy  however, 
being  generally  cast  in  the  dialogue  form  (perhaps  purposely  by 
Cicero,  to  suit  his  own  oratorical  language),  admitted  more  rheto- 
rical figures  and  less  of  archaic  and  poetical  diction  than  Latin 
historical  writing,  representing  in  both  respects  a  somewhat  ornate 
conversational  tone.  Hence  we  may  get  one  or  two  general  rules. 

A.  Avoid  all  archaic  and  poetical  words  and  constructions 
and  tropes  also  as  a  rule,  though  similes  are  allowable.     Cf.  P.  6. 
6,  9;  18.  6;  23  (b);  24  (b).  19,  (c)  9;  27  («);  29.  10.     Hyperba- 
ton  is  also  common.     Cf.  General  Hints,  §  36. 

B.  Use  freely  certain  Rhetorical  figures,  far  oftener  than  in 
English,  e.g. 

Anaphora  and  Repetitions  of  all  sorts,  e.g.  P.  3.  2,  4 — 7,  10 — 
U,  29—32;  10.  4,  5;  13.  24—26;  23.  1—4;  24  (b).  1—8;  32.  2,  3, 
ifcc.  &c. 

Asyndeton  and  oftener  Polysyndeton,  P.  8.  5,  6;  18.  14 — 16; 
20  (b).  1—12;  23  (a).  2,  8;  28.  2,  3. 

Antithesis  (especially  antithetical  repetition),  P.  8.  3,  4;  23  (b). 
10;  36  (b);  45  (b).  1—5. 

Chtritmiu  and  Parallelism.  P.  20  (b).  2—4;  23  (b).  1;  24  (b). 
3;  25.  20,  28— 31;  29.  5,  6,  &c. 

Interrogatio  especially;  e.g.  P.  2.  2,  26;  3.  28—32;  10.  1—7, 
»fcc. 

Exdamatio,  P.  9.  1;  11.  15;  28.  5;  32.  11;  45  (b}.  5. 
Apostrophe  occasionally,  P.  3.  28;  13.  2,  9;  14.  2;  and  Commu- 
nicatio,  9;  14;  19;  32.  4—14. 

N.  / 
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C.  Adopt  oratorical  rhythm,  with  variation  according  to 
subject-matter  (cf.  pp.  xli — xlii,  Rule  I.  A,  B,  c),  and  emphasize 
according  to  Rule  V.  p.  xliv.  The  period  will  be  hardly  more 
frequently  used  than  in  Oratory;  far  less  so  than  in  ordinary 
historical  prose,  because  less  suited  to  reasoning  and  conversation. 

As  regards  Idioms, 

I.  Study  more  carefully  than  ever  the  ways  of  rendering 
English  abstract  terms  by  concretes  and  the  replacing  of  nouns  by 
verbs:  cf.  1  (a);  (1)  1—10;  1  (b)  or  18.  1—9,  and  (1)  14—20; 
4  and  (4);  (5)  6  and  5 ;  (9)  10  and  9.  2,  13—16;  (14)  1  and  14 
3_5;  (16)  1  and  16.  1 ;  (17)  10  and  17.  2;  (25)  a  and  25.  14,  &c. ; 
or  the  replacing  of  complex  double  abstract  terms  by  more  simple 
and  concrete  abstractions:  cf.  (5)  b.  4,  6,  7  with  5.  5,  10,  &c. 

Certain  classes  of  substantives  illustrating  this  rule  naturally 
occur  more  frequently  in  philosophical  prose,  e.g.  such  as  'problems,' 
'theory,'  'question'  (res  or  utrum,  ne,  &c.),  extent,  amount,  &c., 
quantum  (see  Hints,  §§  2,  3);  deductions,  inferences,  conclusions, 
assumptions,  admissions,  quod  colligis  [conjectura] — concludu, 
sumis,  das;  logical  or  illogical  deduction  male  (or  vere)  connexum  or 
conclusum,  non  consequens,  non  efficitur  ex  propositis;  major  pre- 
miss, quod  primum  ponis;  limits,  area,  sphere  of  question,  fines; 
'base,'  fundamentum  jactum;  'begging  the  question,'  gratuitous 
assumptions,  cf.  P.  3. 17, 18;  9.  2 — 16;  arguments,  maxims,  axioms, 
premisses,  &c.,  P.  14.  10—17;  15.  1,  16—23;  16.  1—5;  17.  10— 
22;  18.  15 — 17;  26  (b).  7;  'induction  from  particulars,'  'free 
will,'  'principles,'  'revolutions,'  'reactions,'  'demoralization,' 
'analogy,'  'harmony,'  'retirement,'  &c.,  P.  13.  1,  2;  18.  6;  20. 
1;  24.  4;  25.  14;  26  (c).  4;  27  (a)  (b).  6,  15;  29.  1,  6,  &c.  etc.; 
'universal  standard,'  P.  7.  13;  'to  use  a  term  in  a  physical  sense,' 
P.  16.  5. 

II.  Notice  however  that  abstract  substantives,  especially  in 
-io,  must  now  be  used  oftener,  though  they  generally  require  a 
concrete  appendage  (e.g.  rerum,  corporis,  animi)  in  the  genitive, 
cf.  5.  3,  8,  15;  cf.  Hints,  §§  1  (c)  and  28  (a).  This  half-way  stage 
between  the  concrete  and  the  pure  abstract  may  be  seen  in  P.  34. 
7,  humilitas  animi  se  contrahentis.  Cf.  P.  2.  4,  5,  11,  18;  5.  3; 
9.  3 ;  11.  4,  7 ;  13.  1,  2 ;  25.  15,  23,  26 ;  29.  4,  9,  13 ;  31.  21 ;  32. 
6,  22;  34.  1,  23;  41.  6,  10. 

The  following  version  will  illustrate  fairly  the  tendencies  of 
English  and  Latin  in  these  respects: 
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"  There  is  something  essentially  congenial  as  food  for  the  mind 
"in  the  studv  of  natural  science:  and  as  we  gaze  at  the  skies  on  a 
"starry  night,  we  have  a  sense  of  being  raised  above  ourselves,  a 
"feeling  of  expansion  of  soul,  and  of  contempt  for  the  petty  trivia- 
"lities  of  our  life  here  in  the  thought  of  a  heaven  above.  The 
'•mere  effort  to  unravel  the  great  mysteries  of  the  world  fills  us 
"with  pleasure." 

£ft  ^nim  animorum  ingeniorumque  naturale  quoddam  quasi 
pabulum  consideratio  contemplatioque  naturae:  et,  quoties  ccelum 
atelUs  distinct  um  nocte  suspicimus,  erigi  et  elatiores  fieri  ridemur; 
humane,  despicinm.s  ;  cogitantesque  supera  atque  ccelestia,  haec 
nostra,  ut  exirjua  et  minima,  contemnimus.  Indagatio  ipsa  rerum 
turn  maxii'narum,  turn  etiam  occultissimarum,  habet  obkctationem. 

III.  The    names  of    sciences  gradually  assume  in  Cicero  a 
lore  abstract  shape,  somewhat  in  the  following  order  of  develop- 
lent,   rhetores,    rhetorici,    rhetorica,    neut    pi.,    rhetorica    (sing.), 

rhetorice.  By  the  same  steps  we  mount  to  logice,  jrftysice,  dialectice 
(Cic.),  mathematice  (Sen.),  astrologia(Cic.),astronomia(Sen.),poetica 
(or  -e)  or  poesis,  historia  (Cic.),  hittorice  (Quint.),  «tc. ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  English  abstract  will  have  to  be  rendered  by  a 
more  concrete  term,  e.g.  physici,  disserendi  ars,  qui  de  vita  ac  mo- 
rilti*  tradunt  (moralists  or  moral  science) ;  vita  eorum  qui 

rempublicam  capessunt  (politics,  political  life) :  qui  deorum  naturam 
in  ilii.bi'i'in  rocant,  deos  esse  negant  (Scepticism,  Atheism);  sen- 
tentite  eorum  qui  omnia  ad  utilitatem  tfcc.  rerocant  (Utilitarianism, 
expediency,  selfishness).  Cf.  P.  6.  20—25  ;  37.  12  for  'Sculpture,' 
'  Painting,'  '  Anger,'  '  Joy,'  <kc. 

IV.  Generally  speaking,  Engh'sh  specific  terms  must  be  con- 
stantly referred  back  in  Latin  to  their  genus.     As  language  pro- 
gresses, every  new  species  becomes  a  genus  to  some  later  subdivision 
or  refinement.     This  is  especially  true  of  moral  affections  and 
mental  operations  which  only  gradually  get  to  be  discriminated. 
Hence  translate  our  modern  refinements   by  some  more  generic 
word   in  Latin.     Cf.    for    instance  in  a  dictionary  the  various 
English  subdivisions  comprehended  under  dolor  (pain,  grief,  re- 
gret,  trouble,   distress,    «tc.);    studium.  (zeal,    devotion,    interest, 
favour,   good  will,   <fcc.);  genus  (class,    category,   genus,   species, 
department,  <kc.);  jus  (law,  right,  privilege,  title,  tfcc.);  sententia 
(sentiment,  judgment,  opinion,  view,  feeling,  decision,  vote);  inteJ- 
teytnti".  (taste,  discernment, understanding,  insight,  conception,  <fec.) ; 

itlum  (sample,  draught,  transcript,  precedent,  instance,  case, 
specimen,  pattern,  model,  illustration,  analogy):  habitus  (quality, 
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disposition,  nature,  frame,  characteristic);  officium  (kind  offices, 
services,  calls,  obligations,  bonds,  ties,  duties) ;  tempus  (opportunity, 
crisis,  circumstance,  moment,  minute,  hour,  day,  season). 

The  various  renderings  of  verbs  should  be  studied  similarly : 
e.g.  do,  habeo,  adkibeo,  fero,  confero,  refero,  affero,  exerceo,  sequor, 
jaceo,  desum,  prosequor,  versor,  &c.,  and  other  nouns  like  vis,  res, 
ratio,  fides,  judicium,  voluntas,  laus,  sensus,facultas,fraus,fructus, 
gradus,  locus,  malum,  no-men,  &c. 

Conversely,  though  more  rarely,  some  English  generic  terms 
comprehend  numerous  species  in  Latin,  e.g.  law  (fas  et  jus,  jus, 
lex,  edictum,  rogatio,  norma,  conditio);  form  (forma,  formula, 
regula,  prwscriptio,  genus,  species,  exernplum  (e.g.  crudelitatis], 
tenor  (vita;);  work  (labor,  studia,  opus,  opera,  liber,  &c.). 

V.  Similarly,  constant  practice  in  detecting  and  simplifying 
the  various  forms  of  metonymy,  synecdoche,  and  metaphor  that 
creep  into  language,  and  from  long  use  impose  upon  us  as  proper 
simple  names,  will  help  us  much  in  rendering  English  ideas  in 
idiomatic  Latin. 

YI.  Adjectives  also  that  represent  the  condensation  of  ab- 
stract ideas  and  crystallization  of  thought  must  be  disintegrated 
and  expressed  at  length  in  elementary  forms,  e.g. 

'  Objective  or  Subjective  existence'  in  opinions  or  in  natura 
positum,  situm:  in  nobis  or  extrinsecus:  per  se  ipsos  or  externo  pulsu. 

'Absolute'  (simpliciter,  proprius,  per  se),  and  'Relative'  cum 
aliis,  ceteris,  comparatus,  comparatione,  comparando. 

'Abstract,  concrete  :'  infinita  generis  sine  temj)ore,  sine  persona^ 
qucestio ;  infinite  de  universo  genere  qucerere,  jmnere,  dicere,  vel 
definite  de  singulis  temporibus,  hominibus,  causis. 

1  Practical  and  theoretical : '  nulla  res  est  quce  non  aut  ad 
agendi  aut  ad  cognoscendi  vim  rationemque  referatur ;  vir  qui  in 
rebus  et  usu  plus  quam  in  studiis  versatus  est.  '  Material  and 
spiritual:'  quce  ad  vitce  nsus  ad  corpus  ad  animum  pertinent. 

Very  often  such  adjectives  will  not  be  expressed  in  Latin,  e.g. 
usus  stands  for  practical  experience;  ars,  scientia,  ratio  for  theoretic 
knowledge;  subjective  fancy  is  opinio;  material  gain  qucestus;  or 
they  will  be  represented  by  adverbs,,  e.g.  'comparative  uncertainty' 
quodam  modo  dubium;  'absolute  falsehood'  plane  fictian.  Other 
instances  will  be  found  in  Niigelsbach's  Stilistik.  For  other  differ- 
ences of  Idiom  more  particularly  to  be  noticed  in  Philosophy,  see 
General  Hints,  esp.  §§  1  (c— /),  2,  3,  5  and  33—35. 


Ixix 

III.    PHILOSOPHICAL   EXTRACTS. 

For  index  of  first  words  see  p.  176. 

1.     Existence  of  Gods,  Spiritualism Cicero,  Anon. 

•2 — 3.     Spiritual  Beings,  Ghosts  Cicero,  Anon. 

4 — 5.    Development  in  Nature Cicero,  Anon. 

6 — 7.    The  five  Senses Cicero,  Anon. 

8.  First  Cause,  Origin  of  Matter Cicero,  Grotim,  Mozley,  Kant. 

9.  Induction,  Dialectics   Cicero,  Bacon. 

10 — 12.     Dreams  Cicero,  Bacon,  Watts,  Addison,  Hobbes. 

13.  Dreams,  Induction  Cicero,  Whew  ell,  Hobbes. 

14 — 15.  Prescience,  Necessity Cicero,  Reid. 

16 — 17.  Causation  Cicero,  Mozley,  Jerons. 

18 — 19.  Causation,  Necessity  Cicero,  Watts. 

20—21.  Natural  Law Cicero,  Whetcell. 

22  —  23.  Government,  States  Cicero,  Beattie,  Hooker. 

21.     Revolutions,  Eeactions Cicero,  Whately,  Argyll. 

25.  Maritime  States,  Rome Cicero,  Grote,  Mommsen. 

26.  Sceptics  and  Dogmatists Cicero,  Pascal. 

27.  Music    Cicero,  Hooker. 

28.  The  Sun Cicero,  Addison. 

29.  Retirement Seneca ,  Addison. 

30.  Shortness  of  Life ...Seneca,  Addison. 

31.  Sympathies  of  Friendship Seneca,  Help*. 

32.  Shortness  of  Life    Seneca,  Hassillon,  Barrow. 

33.  Value  of  Time    Seneca,  Barroic. 

34.  Resentment,  Self-satisfaction Seneca,  Hume. 

35.  Love  of  Glory Cicero,  Hughe*. 

36.  Diversity  of  Type    Cicero,  Sir  T.  Broicne. 

37.  Poetry    Cicero,  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

38.  Cleobis  and  Biton Cicero,  Addison . 

39.  Story  of  a  Dolphin    Pliny,  Barckley. 

40.  Usury Tacitus,  Gibbon. 

41.  Oratorical  Training    Pliny,  Macaulay. 

42.  Fall  of  Theatre,  Earthquake Tacitus,  Anon. 

43.  Haunted  House,  Apparitions Pliny,  Scott. 

44.  Pestilence    Liry,  Tacitus,  Gibbon. 

4-j.     Duration  of  Life  ...Cicero,  Seneca,  Anon. 
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INDEX  TO   PREFATORY   HINTS. 


The  Arabic  numerals  refer  to  the  Sections  of  the  General  Hints  and  the 
other  references  to  the  pages. 


Ablative,  p.  liii. 

Ablative  Absolute,  pp.  Iviii.,  Ixiii. 
Ablative  in  Tac.  p.  Ix. 
Abruptness  of  Eng.,  §  23. 
Abstract  Terms,  §§  la — -/. 

Nouns,  pp.  lix.,  Ixvi. 

Adjectives,  p.  Ixviii. 

Accent,  §  21&. 
Accusative,  p.  Ix. 

Adjectives,  predicative,  §  7,  p.  Iviii. 

substantially,  §§  7,  13, 

p.  Iviii. 

pleonastic,  §  8,  p.  Ixviii. 

Adverbial  Clauses,  §§  22,  2G. 
Adverbs,  §  26. 

—      adjectivally,  p.  Iviii. 

Tacitean,  p.  Ixi. 

Alliteration,  p.  Ixii. 
Allusiveness,  §§  8,  30. 
Anaphora,  p.  Ixii. 
Anastrophe,  §  36,  p.  Ixi. 
Anti-Ciceronian  style,  p.  Ixiii. 
Antithesis,  p.  xliv.,  §§  24,  32. 
Aorist-Perfect,  §  15,  6. 
Apostrophe,  §  31,  pp.  xlv.,  Ixv. 
Archaisms,  pp.  Ivii.,  Ixv. 
Articles,  §  10. 

Asyndeton,  p.  Ixi.,  Ixv. 
Attributes,  substantival,  §  9. 

adjectival,  §  8. 

Case    construction    Tacitean,    pp. 

Iviii.  Ix. 

Cfesar's  style,  pp.  1.,  lii. 
Chiasmus,  pp.  xlvi.,  Ixii.,  Ixv. 
Chronological  order,  §  22. 
Ciceronianism,  §§  5,33 — 5,  pp.  xlii., 

lv.,  Ixiii.,  Ixv.,  &c. 
Clauses,  length  of,  p.  xlii. 
Common  term  for  synonyms,  §  34. 
Comparison,  degrees  of,  §  6,  p.  lix. 
Concords,  Tacitean,  p.  Ix. 
Concrete  terms,  §§  la—/.,  pp.  lix. 

Ixvi. 
Conjunctions,  §  24. 


Connexions,  §§  23,  26. 
Connecting  clauses,  pp.  xxxix.,  xl. 

particles,  §§  24—26. 
Coordinates  for  subord.,  §  27. 

for  relatives,  §  12. 
Copulas,  §  25. 

Dative,  p.  Ix. 
Derivative  Words,  p.  xl. 
Doublets,  §§  3,  5. 
Dum,  §  16. 

Ellipse,  §§  23,  28,  Tacitean,  p.  Ixi. 
Emphasis,  §§  21,  32,  p.  xliv. 
Endings,  p.  xliii. 
English  present,  §  136. 
Epithets,  allusive,  §  8. 
Euphony,  p.  xliii. 
Exclamation,  §  31,  pp.  xlv.,  liii., 
Ixv. 

Figures,  Ehet.,  §  36,  pp.  xlv.,  lv., 
Ixi.,  Ixv. 

Genitive,  p.  Ix. 

Gerundives,  Gerunds,  p.  Iviii,  Ix. 

Genus   and    Species  of  Words,  p. 

Ixvii. 

Graecisms.  p.  Iviii. 
Grammatical  figures,  p.  xlv. 

Hendiadys,  §  5,  p.  Ixii. 
Hiatus,  p.  xliv. 
Historic,  present,  §  16. 

infinitive,  §  14,  p.  Ixi. 

Historical  Prose,  pp.  xlix. — Ixiv. 
Historians,  list  of,  p.  li. 
History,  p.  xlix. 
Hyperbole,  §  31. 

Incompleteness,  grammatical,  §  23. 
Infinitives,  §  14,  pp.  Iviii.,  Ixi. 
Infinitive  for  verbal,  §  1,  b. 
Intensives,  §  6. 
Interrogation,  §  31,  pp.  xl.,  xlv.,  Ixv. 


Index  to  Hints. 


Ixxi 


Livy,  style,  &c.,  pp.  1.,  liv.,  sqq. 

Metaphors,  §  29,  pp.  xlv.,  Ixii. 
Metonymy,  pp.  Ixiii. ,  Ixviii. 
Moods,  Tacitean,  p.  Ixi. 

Negatives,  §  19. 
Negative  Phrases,  §§  19,  20. 
New  words,  p.  Ivii. 
Nominatives,  descriptive,  §  9. 

Oaths,  §  31. 

Omission  of  sum  est,  etc.,  p.  Ixi. 

Oratorical  Prose,  pp.  xli. — xlvi. 

Order,  §  21. 

Oxymoron,  p.  Ixii. 

Parallelism,  §§  33,  34. 
Parentheses,  §§  18,  27,  b,  c. 
Participles,  pp.  xx. — xxii.,  Iviii. 

Tacitean  use  of,  p.  Ixi. 

in  ablative  absolute,  p. 
Iviii. 

Predicative,  §  7. 

Substantival,  §  13  a. 
Particles,  antithetical,  §  24. 

connecting,  §§  24 — 26. 

Passives,  §  17. 

Past  time,  §§  13,  15. 
Perfect  tense,  §  15. 

spurious,  §  15,  b. 

Period,  §  27. 

Periphrases,  for  case  forms,  §  2. 

pictorial,  §  9. 

Tacitean,  p.  Ixii. 
Personal   Pronouns,  §§  11,  d  •    p. 

xxviii. 

Personification,  pp.  xii.,  Ixiii. 
Philosophical  Prose,  Ixv. — Ixviii. 

terms,  §  5,  pp.  Ixvi., 

Ixvii.,  Ixviii. 
Pleonasms,  p.  xlvi.,  §  34. 

adjectival,  §  8,  p.  Ixviii. 

verbs,  §§  20,  35. 

Plurals,  pp.  x. ,  lix. 

Poetical  Expression,  pp.  Iviii. — Ixi. 
Polysyndeton,  pp.  xlvi.,  lv.,  Ixv. 
Positives,  &c.,  §  6,  p.  lix. 
Predicate  uses,  §§  7,  13,  p.  Iviii. 
Prepositions,  Tacitean,  p.  Ixi. 
Present,  historic,  §  16,  p.  Ixi. 
Pronouns,  §  11. 


Pronouns,  Tacitean  use  of,  p.  lix. 

Qualifying  words,  §  22. 
Quamquam,  p.  Ixi. 
Questions,  §  31,  pp.  xl.,  xlv.,  Ixv. 
Qitis  qui  qitisque,  &c.,  §  11,  p.  lix. 

Relative  clauses,  §  12. 

double,  §  23. 

Eepetitions,  periphrastic,  §§  4,  34. 

rhetorical,  §  32. 

Rhetorical  figures,    pp.    xlv.,  Ixi., 
Ixv. 

questions,  §  31,  pp.  xl., 

xlv.,  Ixv. 
Rhyme,  p.  xlv. 
Rhythm,  §  33,  p.  xli. 

Sallust,  p.  Ixiv. 
Sciences,  names  of,  p.  Ixvii. 
Similes,  §  30,  pp.  xlv.,  Ixii.,  Ixv. 
Singular  for  plural,  §  1,  c. 
Speech,  main  divisions,  p.  xlvi. 
Stereotype  Translations,  §  '24. 
Subjunctive,  p.  Ix. 
Substantives,   §§   1 — 5,   pp.    Ixvi., 

Ixvii. 
Tacitean,   pp.    Ivii., 

lix. 

Substantival  part,  and  adj.  §  13. 
Sum,  §  4,  enclitic,  p.  xliii. 
Superlatives,  §  6. 
Synecdoche,  Ixiii.,  Ixviii. 
Symmetry  avoided,  p.  Ixiii. 
Synonyms,  §  4. 

Tacitus  style,  p.  Ivi.  sqq. 
Tenses  inexact,  §  15. 
Tanquam,  Tacitean  use,  p.  lix. 
-tor  -trix,  &c.  substantives,  p.  Ivii. 
Tropes,  §  30,  pp.  xxxviii.,  xlv.,  Ixii., 
Ixv. 

Verb,  Pleonastic  and  Periphrastic, 

§§  20,  35. 

— •    Tacitean,  p.  lix. 
Verbals,  timeless,  in  -ing,  §  1,  b. 

Without  doing,  etc.,  §  19,  c. 
Zeugma,  p.  Ixi. 
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ERKATA. 

p.     9,  0.  (6)  22,  for  CHATHAM  read  CHATHAM  AND  JOHNSON. 

p.  20,  0.  14,  13,  for  ilium  read  ullum. 

p.  106,  H.  30,  6,  for  ab  read  ad. 

p.  116,  line  5,  for  7  read  17. 

p.  149,  line  24,  for  WHATELT  read  Quoted  in  Whately. 

p.  176,  line  1,  insert  A  Composer,  Addison,  27,  b. 


ORATORICAL    EXTEACTS. 


Habet  qnidem  oratio  et  historia  multa  communia,  sed  plura 
diversa  in  his  ipsis  quae  commonia  videntur.  Narrat  ilia,  narrat 
haec,  sed  aliter :  huic  pleraque  humilia  et  sordida  et  ex  medio  petita. 
illi  omnia  recondita  splendida  excelsa  conveniunt :  hanc  saepins 
ossa  musculi  nervi,  illam  tori  qnidam  et  quasi  iubae  decent:  haec 
vel  maxime  vi  amaritudine  instantia,  ilia  tractu  et  suavitate  adqne 
etiam  dulcedine  placet.  Postremo  alia  verba,  alius  sonus,  alia 
constrnctio.  Nam  plurimum  refert,  nt  Thucydides  ait,  KT-fjua.  sit 
an  a-ywmr/itt ;  quorum  alterum  oratio,  alterum  historia  est, 

C.  PLCS.  Ep.  v.  8. 

Qnoniam  eloquentia  constat  ex  verbis  et  ex  sententiis,  per- 
ficiendum  est,  ut  pure  et  emendate  loquentes,  quod  est  Latine, 
verborum  praeterea  et  propriorum  et  tralatorum  elegantiam  perse- 
quamur ;  in  propriis,  ut  lantissuma  eligamus,  in  tralatis,  nt  simili- 
tudinem  secuti  verecunde  utamnr  alienis.  Sententiarum  autem 
totidem  genera  sunt,  quot  dixi  esse  laudum.  Sont  enim  docendi 
acutae,  delectandi  quasi  argutae,  commovendi  graves.  Sed  et  ver- 
borum est  strnctura  quaedam,  duas  res  efficiens,  nmnerum  et 
levitatem,  et  sententiae  suam  compositionem  habent  et  ad  pro- 
bandam  rem  accommodation  ordinem. 

Cic.  de  opt.  gen.  oratorum. 

Facitis  autem,  iuuenes  mei,  rem  necessariam  et  ntilem,  quod 
non  contenti  exemplis  saecoli  uestri,  prioris  quoque  unltis  cog- 
noscere :  primum  quia,  quo  plura  exempla  inspects  sunt,  plus  in 
eloquentia  proficitur.  deinde  ut  possitis  aestimare,  in  quantum 
cotidie  ingenia  decrescant  et  nescio  qua  iniquitate  naturae  eloqnentia 
se  retro  tulerit:  quidquid  Bomana  facnndia  habet  quod  insolenti 
Graeciae  aut  opponat  aut  praeferat  circa  Ciceronem  effloruit ;  omnia 
ingenia  quae  lucem  studiis  nostris  adtnlerunt  tune  nata  sunt:  in 
deterius  deinde  cotidie  data  res  est. 

A>TT.  SEXECAE  Controv.  i. 


2  Exordium. 

1.  (a)  Etsi  vereor,  indices,  ne  turpe  sit,  pro  fortissimo  viro 
dicere  incipientem  timere,  minimeque  deceat,  cum  T.  Annius 
ipse  magis  de  rei  publicae  salute  quam  de  sua  perturbetur, 
me  ad  eius  causam  parem  animi  magnitudinem  afFerre  non 
5  posse,  tainen  haec  novi  iudicii  nova  forma  terret  oculos,  q\ii, 
quocumque  inciderunt,  consuetudinem  fori  et  pristinum 
morem  iudiciorum  requirunt.  Non  enim  corona  consessus 
vester  cinctus  est,  ut  solebat ;  non  xisitata  frequentia  stipati 
sumus ;  non  ilia  praesidia,  quae  pro  templis  omnibus  cer- 

ro  nitis,  etsi  contra  vim  collocata  sunt,  non  afferunt  tarn  en 
orator!  aliquid,  ut  in  foro  et  in  iudicio,  quamquam  praesi- 
diis  salutaribus  et  necessariis  saepti  sumus,  tamen  ne  non 
timere  quidem  sine  aliquo  timore  possimus.  Quae  si  op- 
posita  Miloni  putarem,  cederem  tempori,  iudices,  nee  inter 

15  tan  tarn  vim  armorum  existimarem  esse  orationi  locum. 
Sed  me  recreat  et  reficit  On.  Pompei,  sapientissimi  et  iustis- 
simi  viri,  consilium,  qui  profecto  nee  iustitiae  suae  putaret 
esse,  quern  reum  sententiis  iudicum  tradidisset,  eundem 
telis  militum  dedere,  nee  sapientiae,  temeritatem  concitatae 

20  multitudinis  auctoritate  publica  armare. 

(&)  Equidem  ceteras  tempestates  et  procellas  in  illis  dum- 
taxat  fluctibus  contionum  semper  putavi  Miloni  esse  sub- 
eundas,  quia  semper  pro  bonis  contra  improbos  senserat : 
in  iudicio  vero  et  in  eo  consilio.  in  quo  ex  cunctis  ordinibus 

25  amplissimi  viri  iudicarent,  numquam  existimavi  spem  ullam 
esse  habituros  Milonis  inimicos  ad  eius  non  modo  salutem 
exstinguendam,  sed  etiam  gloriam  per  tales  viros  infringen- 
dam.  Quamquam  in  hac  causa,  iudices,  T.  Annii  tribunatu 
rebusque  omnibus  pro  salute  rei  publicae  gestis  ad  huiu.s 

30  criminis  defensionem  non  abutemur.  Nisi  oculis  videritis 
insidias  Miloni  a  Clodio  esse  factas,  nee  deprecaturi  sumus, 
ut  crimen  lioc  nobis  propter  multa  praeclara  in  rem  publi- 
cam  merita  condonetis,  nee  postulaturi,  ut,  si  mors  P.  Clodii 
salus  vestra  fuerit,  idcirco  earn  virtuti  Milonis  potius  quam 

35  populi  Ilomani  felicitati  assignetis.  Sin  illius  insidiae 
clariores  hae  luce  fuerint,  turn  denique  obsecrabo  obtesta- 
borque  vos,  indices,  si  cetera  amisimus,  hoc  saltern  nobis  ut 
relinquatur,  vitam  ab  inimicorum  audacia  telisque  ut  im- 
pune  liceat  defendere.  Sed  anteqiiam  ad  earn  orationem 

40  venio,  quae  est  propria  vesti'ae  quacstionis,  videntur  ea  mihi 
esse  refutanda.  quae  et  in  senatu  ab  inimicis  saepe  iactata 
sunt  et  in  contione.  Cic.  pro  Mil. 


Exordium.  3 

(1.)  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  JURY, — When  1  consider  the  pe- 
riod at  which  this  prosecution  is  brought  forward ;  when  I 
behold  the  extraordinary  safeguard  of  armed  soldiers  resorted 
to,  no  doubt  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order;  when 
I  catch,  as  I  cannot  but  do,  the  throb  of  public  anxiety  5 
which  beats  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  hall;  when  I 
reflect  on  what  may  be  the  fate  of  a  man  of  the  most  be- 
loved personal  character,  of  one  of  the  most  respected  fami- 
lies of  our  country,  himself  the  only  individual  of  that  family, 
I  may  almost  say  of  that  country,  who  can  look  to  that  pos-  10 
sible  fate  with  unconcern,  feeling  as  I  do  all  these  im- 
pressions, it  is  in  the  honest  simplicity  of  my  heart  I  speak, 
when  I  say,  that  I  never  rose  in  a  court  of  justice  with  so 
much  embarrassment,  as  upon  this  occasion. 

Gentlemen,  I  expect  not  that  your  hearts  can  be  more  15 
at  ease  than  my  own ;  I  have  no  right  to  expect  it ;  but  I 
have  a  right  to  call  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  your  country, 
in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  of  whose  eternal  justice  you 
are  now  administering  that  portion,  which  dwells  with  us 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  to  discharge  your  breasts  as  far  as  10 
you  are  able,  of  every  bias  of  prejudice  or  passion ;  that,  if 
my  client  be  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  upon  him,  you 
may  give  tranquillity  to  the  public  by  a  firm  verdict  of  con- 
viction; or,  if  he  be  innocent,  by  as  firm  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal ;  and  that  you  will  do  this  in  defiance  of  the  paltry  arti-  :; 
fices  and  senseless  clamours  that  have  been  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  bring  him  to  his  trial  with  anticipated  conviction. 

CURRAN. 

(2.)  I  am  counsel  for  Mr  John  O'Connell.  The  importance 
of  this  case  is  not  susceptible  of  exaggeration,  and  I  do  not 
speak  in  the  language  of  hyperbole  when  I  say  that  the 
attention  of  the  empire  is  directed  to  the  spot  in  which  we 
are  assembled.  How  great  is  the  trust  reposed  in  you — how  5 
great  is  the  task  which  I  have  undertaken  to  perform  ! 
Conscious  of  its  magnitude,  I  have  risen  to  address  you,  not 
unmoved,  but  undismayed  ;  no — not  unmoved — for  at  this 
moment  how  many  incidents  of  my  own  political  life  come 
back  upon  me,  when  I  look  upon  my  great  political  bene-  10 
factor,  my  deliverer,  and  my  friend ;  but  of  the  emotion  by 
which  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  profoundly  stirred,  solici- 
tude forms  no  part  I  have  great  reliance  upon  you — upon 
the  ascendancy  of  principle  over  prejudice  in  your  minds; 

1—2 
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2.  Credo  ego  vos,  judices,  mirari,  quid  sit,  quod,  cum  tot 
sumnii  oratores  liomiriesque  nobilissimi  sedeant,  ego  potissi- 
inum  surrexerim,   qui  neque  aetate,  neque  ingenio,   neque 
auctoritate,  sim  cum  iis,  qui  sedeant,  comparandus. 

5  His  de  rebus,  tantis  tamque  atrocibus,  neque  satis  me 
commode  dicere,  neque  satis  graviter  conqueri,  neque  satis 
libere  vociferari  posse  intelligo.  Nam  commoditati  inge- 
nium,  gravitati  aetas,  Hbertati  tempora  sunt  impedimento. 
Hue  accedit  summus  timor,  quem  mihi  natura  j)udorque 

10  meus  attribuit,  et  vestra  dignitas,  et  vis  adversaviorum,  et 
Sex.  Roscii  pericula.  Quapropter,  vos  oro  atque  obsecro, 
judices,  ut  attente  bonaque  cum  venia  verba  mea  audiatis. 
Fide  sapientiaque  vestra  fretus,  plus  oneris  sustuli,  quam 
ferre  me  posse  intellig©.  Hoc  onus  si  vos  aliqua  ex  parte 

15  allevabitis,  fevam,  ut  potero,  studio  et  industria,  judices. 
Sin  a  vobis  (id,  quod  non  epero)  deserar ;  tamen  animo  non 
deficiam  ;  et  id,  quod  suscepi,  quoad  potero,  perferam. 
Quod  si  perferre  non  potero  ;  opprimi  me  onere  officii  malo, 
quam  id,  quod  mihi  cum  fide  semel  impositum  est,  aut  prop- 

20  ter  perfidiam  abjicere,  aut  pro.pter  infirmitatem  animi  de- 
ponere.  Cic.  pro  S.  Rose. 

3.  Animadverti,  indices,  omnem  accusatoris  orationem  in 
duas  divisam  esse  partes  :  quarum  altera  mihi  niti  et  magno 
opere    confidere    videbatur   invidia   iam   inveterata   iudicii 
luniani:  altera  tantummodo  consuetudinis  causa  timide  et 

5  diffidenter  attingere  rationem  veneficii  criminum  ;  qua  de 
re  lege  est  haec  quaestio  constituta.  Itaque  mihi  certuni 
est,  lianc  eandem  distributionem  invidiae  et  criminum  sic  in 
defensione  servare,  ut  omnes  intellegant,  nihil  me  nee  sub 
terfugere  voluisse  reticendo,  nee  obscurare  dicendo 

10  Corrupisse  dicitur  A.  Cluentius  iudicium  pecunia,  quo  ini- 
micum  innocentem,  Statium  Albium,  condemnaret.  Osten- 
dam,  indices,  primum,  (quoniam  caput  illius  atrocitatis 
atque  invidiae  fuit,  innoceutem  pecunia  circumventum,) 
neminem  Tinquam  maioribus  criminibus,  gravioribus  testibus 

15  esse  in  iudicium  vocatum  ;  deinde  ea  de  eo  praeiudicia  esse 
facta  ab  ipsis  iudicibus,  a  quilms  condemnatus  est,  ut  non 
modo  ab  iisdem,  sed  ne  ab  aliis  quidem  ullis,  absolvi  \illo 
modo  posset.  Quum  haec  docuero,  turn  illud  ostendam, 
quod  maxime  reqiiiri  intellego,  indicium  illud  pecunia  esse 

•20  tentatum,  non  a  Cluentio,  sed  contra  Gluentium  :  faciam- 
que,  ut  intelligatis,  in  tota  ilia  causa  quid  res  ipsa  tulerit, 
quid  error  affinxerit,  quid  invidia  conflarit.  Cic.  p.  Clu. 
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and  I  am  not  entirely  without  reliance  upon  myself.     I  do  15 
not  speak  in  the  language  of  vain-glorious  self-complacency 
when  I  say  this.     I  know  that  I  am  surrounded  by  men 
infinitely  superior  to  me  in  every  forensic,   and  in  almost 
every  intellectual  qualification.     My  confidence  is  derived, 
not  from  any  over- weening  estimate  of  my  own  faculties,  -o 
but  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  innocence   of  my 
client.     I  know, — and  I  appear  in  some  sort  not  only  as  an 
advocate  but  a  witness  before  you — I  know — I  am  as  sure 
as  that  I  am  a  living  man — that  from  the  sanguinary  mis- 
deeds imputed  to  him  he  shrinks  with  abhorrence.     It  is  25 
this  pei-suasion — profound,  impassioned — and  I  trust  that  it 
will  prove  contagious — which  will  sustain  me  in  the  midst 
of  the  exhaustion  incidental  to  this  lengthened  trial;  will 
enable  me  to  overcome  the  illness  under  which  I  am  at  this 
moment  labouring ;  will  raise  me  to  the  height  of  tliis  great  3° 
argument,  and  life  me  to  a  level  with  the  lofty  topics  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  in  resisting  a  prosecution,  to 
which  in  the  annals  of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  this  country 
no  parallel  can  be  found.  SHEIL. 

(3.)  And  now  I  will  state  briefly  the  mode  of  proceeding 
which  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  purpose 
to  adopt.  I  mean,  first,  to  bring  before  your  lordships  the 
crimes,  as  they  are  classed,  as  they  arise  out  of  one  another, 
and  are  of  the  same  species  of  guilt.  I  shall  first  shew  5 
your  lordships,  that  the  crimes  of  Mr  Hastings  had  their 
foundation  in  that  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  I  mean 
avarice — that  avarice  and  rapacity  were  the  ground-work 
and  foundation  of  all  his  other  propensities ;  that  he  shewed 
it  in  putting  up  to  sale  the  native  government  of  India,  in  10 
putting  up  to  sale  the  whole  landed  interest,  in  setting  up 
a  British  governor  in  the  person  of  his  own  servant.  I 
shall  shew  how  he  has  plundered,  or  attempted  to  plunder, 
every  one.  I  shall  shew  what  was  his  conduct  to  the 
Begums  of  Oude — what  to  the  landed  interest  of  Oude,  15 
first  by  residents,  next  by  spies,  next  by  British  officers ; 
and,  lastly,  I  shall  shew  you,  that  he  found  out  one  misera- 
ble chief,  whose  only  crime  was  the  prosperity  of  his 
country,  and  that  him  he  endeavoured  to  torture  in  a 
manner,  the  recital  of  which  is  revolting  to  humanity.  10 

BURKS. 
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4.  Quo  usque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra  ? 
quanx  diu  etiam  furor  iste  tuns  nos  eludet  ?  quern  ad  finem 
sese   efFrenata   iactabit   audacia  ?      Nihilne    te    nocturnuru 
praesidium   Palatii,  nihil  urbis  vigiliae,  nihil  timor  populi, 

5  nihil  concursus  bonorum  omnium,  nihil  hie  naunitissimus 
habendi  senatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora  vultusque  moverunt? 
Patere  tua  consilia  non  sentis  ?  constrictam  iam  horum 
omnium  scientia  teneri  coniurationem  tuam  non  vides  ? 
Quid  proxima,  quid  superiore  nocte  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos 

10  convocaveris,  quid  consilii  ceperis,  quern  nostrum  ignorare 
arbitraris  1  O  tempora  !  o  mores  !  senatus  haec  intellegit, 
consul  videt :  hie  tamen  vivit.  Vivit  1  ammo  vero  etiam  in 
senatum  venit,  fit  publici  consilii  parti  ceps,  notat  et  designat 
oculis  ad  caedem  unxam  quemque  nostrum.  Nos  autem, 

15  fortes  viri,  satis  facere  rei  publicae  videmur,  si  istius  furo- 
rem  ac  tela  vitemus.  Ad  mortem  te,  Catilina,  duci  iussu 
consulis  iam  pridem  oportebat,  in  te  conferri  pestem,  quam 
tu  in  nos  iam  diu  machinaris.  An  vero  vir  amplissimus, 
P.  Scipio,  pontifex  maxim  us,  Ti.  Gracchum,  mediocriter 

20  labefactantem  statum  rei  publicae,  privatus  interfecit:  Cati- 
linam,  orbem  terrae  caede  atque  incendiis  vastare  cupien- 
tem,  nos  consules  perferemus  ?  Cic.  in  Cat.  I. 

5.  Nunc,  quoniam  ad  omnia,  quae  abs  te  dicta  sunt,  T. 
Atti,  de  Oppianici  damnatione  respondi ;  confiteare  necesse 
est,   te  opinionem  multum  fefellisse,  quod  exlstimaris,  me 
causam   A.   Cluentii  non  facto  eius,  sed  lege  defensurum. 

5  Nam  hoc  persaepe  dixisti,  tibi  sic  renuntiari,  me  habere  in 
animo  causam  hanc  praesidio  legis  defendere.  Itane  est? 
ab  amicis  videlicet  imprudentes  prodimur  1  et  est  nescio 
quis  de  iis,  quos  amicos  nobis  arbitramur,  qui  nostra  con- 
silia  ad  adversaries  deferat?  Quisnam  tibi  hoc  renuntiavit? 

10  quis  tarn  improbus  fuit  1  Cui  ego  autem  narravi  1  Nemo, 
ut  opinor,  in  culpa  est:  sed  uimirum  tibi  istuc  lex  ipsa 
renuntiavit.  Sed  num  tibi  ita  defendisse  videor,  ut  tota  in 
causa  mentionem  ullam  fecerim  legis?  Quid  ergo  est? 
quaeret  fortasse  quispiam,  displiceatne  mihi,  legum  prae- 

15  sidio  capitis  periculum  propulsare  ?  Mihi  vero,  iudices,  non 
displicet :  sed  utor  institute  meo.  In  hominis  honesti 
prudentisque  iudicio,  non  solum  meo  consilio  uti  consuevi, 
sed  multum  etiam  eius,  quern  defendo,  et  consilio  et  volun- 
tati  obtempero.  Nam,  ut  haec  ad  me  causa  delata  est,  qui 
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(4.)  How  comes  this  Juxius  to  have  broke  through  the 
•cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to  range  uncontrolled,  unpunished 
through,  the  land  ]  The  myrmidons  of  the  Court  have 
been  long,  and  are  still,  pursuing  him  in  vain.  They  will 
not  spend  their  time  upon  me,  or  you.  No ;  they  dis-  5 
dain  such  vermin,  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest, 
that  has  broken  through  all  their  toils,  is  before  them. 
But  what  will  all  their  efforts  avail?  No  sooner  has  he 
wounded  one  than  he  lays  another  dead  at  his  feet.  For 
my  part,  when  I  saw  his  attack  upon  the  King,  I  own  ray  10 
blood  ran  cold.  I  thought  that  he  had  ventured  too  far, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  his  triumphs.  But  while  I 
expected  in  this  daring  flight  his  final  ruin  and  fall, 
behold  him  rising  still  higher,  and  coming  down  souse  upon 
both  houses  of  Parliament.  Yes,  he  did  make  you  his  15 
quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from  the  wounds  of  his  talons. 
You  crouched,  and  still  crouch,  beneath  his  rage.  Kings, 
Lords,  and  Commons  are  but  the  sport  of  his  fury.  Were 
he  a  member  of  this  House,  what  might  not  be  expected 
from  his  knowledge,  his  firmness,  and  integrity  ]  Nothing  20 
would  escape  his  vigilance  and  activity.  Bad  ministers 
could  conceal  nothing  from  his  sagacity ;  nor  could  promises 
nor  threats  induce  him  to  conceal  any  thing  from  the 
public.  BURKE. 

(5.)  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — My  learned  friend,  having 
at  considerable  length  offered  to  you  various  conjectures  as 
to  the  line  of  defence  which  he  supposed  I  should  pursue 
upon  this  occasion ;  having  nearly  exhausted  every  topic 
which  I  was  not  very  likely  to  urge,  and  elaborately  traced,  5 
with  much  fancy,  all  the  ground  on  which  I  could  hardly  be 
expecti-d  to  tread —  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  that  7  should 
now,  in  my  turn,  take  the  liberty  of  stating  to  you  what 
really  is  the  defendant's  case,  and  that  you  should  know 
from  myself  what  I  do  intend  to  lay  before  you.  As  my  10 
learned  friend  has  indulged  in  so  many  remarks  upon  what 
I  shall  not  say,  I  may  take  leave  to  offer  a  single  observa- 
tion on  what  he  has  said ;  and  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  any 
one  of  you  who  ever  served  upon  a  jury  or  witnessed  a 
trial,  and  ask  if  you  ever  before  this  day  saw  a  public  15 
prosecutor  who  stated  his  case  with  so  much  art  and 
ingenuity — wrought  up  his  argument  with  such  pains — 
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co  leges  eas,  ad  quas  adhibemnr,  et  in.  quibus  versamur,  nosse 
deberem :  dixi  Habito  statirn,  de  eo,  QUI  COISSET,  QUO  QUIS 
CONDEMNARETUR,  ilium  esse  libei'um  :  teneri  autem  nostrum 
ordinem.  Atque  ille  me  orare  et  obsecrare  coepit,  ne  sese 
lege  defenderem.  Quum  ego,  quae  mihi  viderentur,  dice- 

25rera;  traduxit  me  ad  suam   sententiam.     Affirmabat  enim 
lacrymans,  non  se  cupidiorem  esse  civitatis  retinendae,  quum 
existimationis.      Morem    homini   gessi.      Videbam,    in   hac 
defensione,   qua  iaru  sum  usus,  plus  dignitatis :  in  ilia,  qua . 
me  hie  uti  noluit,  minus  laboris  futurum.  •  Cic.  p.  Claent. 

6.  Novum  crimen,  Gai  Caesar,  et  ante  hunc  diem  non  audi- 
tum  propinquus  meus  ad  te  Q.  Tubero  detulit,  Q.  Ligarium 
in  Africa  fuisse,  idque  C.  Pansa,  praestanti  vir  ingenio, 
fretus  fortasse  familiaritate  ea,  quae  est  ei-tecum,  ausus  est 
5  confiteri.  Itaque  quo  me  vertam  nescio.  Paratus  enim 
veneram,  cum  tu  id  neque  per  te  scires  neque  audire  aliunde 
potuisses,  ut  ignoratione  tua  ad  hominis  miseri  salutem 
abuterer.  Sed  quoniam  diligentia  inimici  investigatum  est 
quod  latebat,  conn'tendum  est,  ut  opinoi',  praesertim  cum 

10  meus  necessarius  C.  Pansa  fecerit,  ut  id  integrum  iam  non 
esset,  omis^aque  controversia  omnis  oratio  ad  misericordiam 
tuam  conferenda  est,  qua  plurimi  sunt  conservati,  cum  a 
te  non  liberationem  culpae,  sed  errati  veniam  impetravis- 
sent.  Habes  igitur,  Tubero,  quod  est  accusatori  maxime 

15  optandum,  confitentem  reum,  sed  tamen  hoc  confifcentem,  se 
in  ea  parte  fuisse,  qua  te,  qua  virum  omni  laude  dignum, 
patrem  tuum.  Itaque  prius  de  vestro  delicto  conh'teamini 

necesse  est.  quam  Ligarii  ullam  culpam  reprehendatis 

Sed  hoc  quaero :  '  quis  putat  esse  crimen  fuisse  in  Africa?' 

20  Nempe  is,  qui  et  ipse  in  eadem  Africa  esse  voluit'et  prohi- 
bitum  se  a  Ligario  queritur  et  certe  contra  ipsum  Caesarem 
est  congressus  armatus.  Quid  enim,  Tubero,  tuus  ille  de- 
strictus  in  acie  Pharsalica  gladius  agebat  1  cuius  latus  ille 
mucro  petebat  1  quis  sensus  erat  aj-morum  tuorum  ?  quae 

25  tua  mens  1  oculi?  manus  1  ardor  animi?  quid  cupiebas? 
quid  optabas  1  Nirnis.  urgueo,  comrnoveri  videtur  adu- 
lescens — ad  me  revertar :  isdem  in  armis  fui.  Quid  autem 
aliud  egimus,  Tubero,  nisi  ut,  quod  hie  potest,  nos  posse- 
mus  1  Quorum  igitur  impunitas,  Caesar,  tuae  clementiae 

30  laus  est,  eorum  ipsoruin  ad  crudelitatem  te  acuet  oratio  1 

CICEKO  pro  Lig. 
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wandered  into  so  large  a  field  of  declamation — or  altogether 
performed  his  task  in  so  elaborate  and  eloquent  a  fashion  as 
the  Attorney  General  has  done  upon  the  present  occasion.  20 
I  do  not  blame  this  course.     I  venture  not  even  to  criticise 
the  discretion  he  has  exercised  in  the  management  of  his 
cause ;  and  I  am  far,  indeed,  from  complaining  of  it.     But 
1  call  upon  you  to  declare  that  inference  which  I  think  you 
must  already  have  drawn  in  your  own  minds,  and  come  to  25 
that  conclusion  at  which  I  certaiuly  have  arrived — that  he 
felt  what  a  labouring  case  he  had — that  he  was  aware  how 
very   different   his   situation  to-day  is  from  any   he   ever 
before   knew   in   a   prosecution   for    libel — and    that    the 
extraordinary  pressure  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  struggle  30 
with  drove  him  to  so  unusual  a  course.  -BROUGHAM. 


(6.)  SIR, — The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man, 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  has,  with  such  spirit  and 
decency,  charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to 
palliate  nor  deny,  but  content  myself  with  wishing  that  I 
may  be  one  of  those  whose  follies  may  cease  with  their  5 
youth,  and  not  of  that  number  who  are  ignorant  in  spite 
of  experience.  Whether  youth  can  be  imputed  to  any  man 
as  a  reproach,  I  will  not,  sir,  assume  the  province  of 
determining;  but  surely  age  may  become  justly  con- 
temptible, if  the  opportunities  which  it  brings  have  passed  10 
away  without  improvement,  and  vice  appears  to  prevail 
when  the  passions  have  subsided.  The  wretch  who,  after 
having  seen  the  consequences  of  a  thousand  errors,  continues 
still  to  blunder,  and  whose  age  has  only  added  obstinacy 
to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  of  either  abhorrence  or  15 
contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his  gray  hairs  should 
secure  him  from  insult.  Much  more,  sir,  is  he  to  be 
abhorred,  who,  as  he  has  advanced  in  age,  has  receded  from 
virtue,  and  becomes  more  wicked  with  less  temptation ; 
who  prostitutes  himself  for  money  which  he  cannot  enjoy,  « 
and  spends  the  remains  of  his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his 
country.  LOUD  CHATHAM. 


10  ,Nar  ratio. 

7.  Interim  cum  sciret  Clodius  (neque  enim  erat  difficile 
suire),  iter  sollemne,  legitimum,  necessarium  ante  diem  xn 
Kal.  Februai-ias  Miloni  esse  Lanuvium  ad  flaminem  pro- 
dendum,  quod  erat  dictator  Lanuvii  Milo,  Roma  subito  ipse 
5  profectus  pridic  est,  ut  ante  sxium  fundum,  quod  re  intellec- 
tum  est,  Miloni  insidias  collocaret.  Milo  autem  cum  in 
senatu  fuisset  eo  die,  quoad  senatus  est  dimissus,  domum 
venit,  calceos  et  vestimenta  mutavit,  paulisper,  dura  se 
uxor,  ut  fit,  comparat,  commoratxis  est,  dein  profectus  id 

10  temporis,  cum  iam  Clodius,  si  quidem  eo  die  Romam  ven- 
turus  erat,  redire  potuisset.  Obviam  fit  ei  Clodius  expedi- 
tus,  in  equo,  nulla  reda,  nullis  impedimentis,  nullis  Graecis 
comitibus,  ut  solebat,  sine  uxore,  quod  numquam  fere :  cum 
liic  insidiator,  qui  iter  illud  ad  caedem  faciendam  apparas- 

15  set,  cum  uxore  veheretur  in  reda,  paenulatus,  magno  et 
impedito  et  muliebri  ac  delicato  ancillarum  puerorumque 
comitatu.  Fit  obviam  Clodio  ante  fundum  eius,  hora  fere 
undecima  aut  non  multo  secus.  Statim  complures  cum  telis 
in  hunc  faciunt  de  loco  superiore  impetum,  adversi  redarium 

20  occidunt;  cum  autem  hie  de  reda  reiecta  paenula  desiluisset 
seque  acri  animo  defenderet,  illi,  qui  erant  cum  Clodio, 
gladiis  eductis  partim  recurrere  ad  redam,  ut  a  tergo  Milo- 
nem  adorirentur,  partim,  quod  hunc  iam  interfectum  puta- 
rent,  caedere  incipiuiit  eius  servos,  qui  post  erant,  ex  quibus 

25  qui  animo  fideli  in  dominum  et  praesenti  fuerunt  partim 
occisi  sunt,  partim,  cum  ad  redam  pugnari  viderent,  domino 
succurrere  prohiberentur,  Milonem  occisum  et  ex  ipso  Clodio 
audirent  et  re  vera  putarent,  fecerunt  id  servi  Milonis 
(dicam  enim  aperte  non  derivandi  criminis  causa,  sed  ut 

30  factum  est)  nee  irnperante  nee  sciente  nee  praesente  domino, 
quod  suos  qiiisque  servos  in  tali  re  facere  voluisset. 

Cic.  pro  Mil. 


8.  Haec,  sicuti  exposui,  ita  gesta  sunt,  indices:  insidiator 
superatus  est,  vi  victa  vis  vel  potius  oppressa  virtute  audacia 
est.  Nihil  dico,  quid  res  publica  consecuta  sit,  nihil,  quid  vos, 
nihil,  quid  omues  boni :  nihil  sane  id  prosit  Miloni,  qui  hoc 
fato  natus  est,  ut  ne  se  quidem  servare  potuerit,  quin  una 
reni  publicam  vosque  servaret.  Si  id  iure  fieri  non  potuit, 
nihil  habeo  quod  defendant  Sin  hoc  et  ratio  doctis  et 
necessitas  barbaris  et  mos  gentibus  et  fcris  etiam  beluis 
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(7.  «.)  It  seems,  a  man  of  the  name  of  M'Guire  was  prose- 
cuted for  some  offence  against  the  state.  Mr  Hevey,  the 
plaintiff,  by  accident  was  in  court ;  he  was  then  a  citizen  of 
wealth  and  credit,  a  brewer  in  the  first  line  of  that  business. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  he  had  heretofore  employed  the  wit-  5 
ness  for  the  prosecution,  and  found  him  a  man  of  infamous 
character.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  he  mentioned  this  cir- 
cumstance in  court.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  insisted 
on  his  being  sworn ;  he  was  so.  The  jury  were  convinced, 
that  no  credit  was  due  to  the  witness  for  the  crown;  and  10 
the  prisoner  was  accordingly  acquitted.  In  a  day  or  two 
after,  Major  Sirr  met  the  plaintiff  in  the  street,  asked  how 
he  dared  to  interfere  in  his  business1?  and  swore  by  God  he 
would  teach  him  how  to  meddle  with  "  his  people." 

b.  Gentlemen,  there  are  two  sorts  of  prophets,  one  15 
that  derives  its  source  from  real  or  fancied  inspiration,  and 
who  are  sometimes  mistaken.  But  there  is  another  cla.*s, 
who  prophesy  what  they  are  determined  to  briug  about 
themselves.  Of  this  second,  and  by  far  the  most  authentic 
class,  was  the  major ;  for  heaven  you  see  has  no  monopoly  20 
of  prediction.  On  the  following  evening,  poor  Hevey  was 
dogged  iu  the  dark  into  some  lonely  alley ;  there  he  was 
seized,  he  knew  not  by  whom,  nor  by  what  authority — and 
became  in  a  moment,  to  his  family,  and  his  friends,  as  if  he 
had  never  been.  He  was  carried  away  in  equal  ignorance  25 
of  his  crime,  and  of  his  destiny ;  whether  to  be  tortured,  or 
hanged,  or  transported.  His  crime  he  soon  learned;  it  was 
the  treason  which  he  had  committed  against  the  majesty  of 
major  Sirr.  The  oblivion  of  the  buried  is  as  profound  as 
the  oblivion  of  the  dead.  The  fears,  or  the  sorrows  of  the  30 
wretched  give  no  interruption  to  the  general  progress  of 
things.  The  sun  rose,  and  the  sun  set,  just  as  it  did  before — 
the  business  of  the  government,  the  business  of  the  castle, 
of  the  feast,  or  the  torture,  went  on  with  their  usual  exact- 
ness and  tranquillity.  CCRRAX. 

(8.)  This  is  the  issue  you  are  to  try  :  for  crimes  of  all 
denominations  consist  wholly  in  the  purpose  of  the  human 
will  producing  the  act.  The  act  does  not  constitute  guilt, 
unless  the  mind  be  guilty. 

Thus  the  law,  which  is  made  to  correct  and  punish  the  5 
wickedness  of   the   heart,  and   not  the  unconscious    deeds 
of  the  body,  goes  up  to  the  fountain  of  human  agency,  and 
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natura  ipsa  praescripsit,  ut  omnem  semper  vim,  quacumque 

10  ope  possent,  a  corpore,  a  capite,  a  vita  sua  propulsarent,  non 

potestis  lioc  facinus  improbum  iudicare  quin  simul  iudicetis, 

omnibus,  qui   in  latrones  inciderint,   aut  illorum  telis  aut 

vestris  sententiis  esse  pereuridum.     Insidias  factas  esse  con- 

stat,  et  id  est,  quod  senatus  contra  rein   publicam  factum 

15  iudicavit ;  ab  utro  factae  sint,  incertum  est.     De  hoc  igitur 

latum  est  ut  quaereretur.     Ita  et  senatus  rein,  non  horninem 

notavit,   et   Pornpeius  de  iure,   non  de   facto    quaestionem 

tulit.     Numquid  igitur  aliud  in  indicium  venit,  nisi  uter 

utri  insidias  fecerit  ?     Profecto  iiihil :  si  hie  illi,  ut  ne  sit 

20  impune;  si  ille  huic,  ut  scelere  solvamur.        Cic.  pro  Mil. 


9.  Includuntur  in  carcerem  condemnati :  supplicium  con- 
stituitur  in  illos ;  sumitur  de  miseris  parentibus  navarcho- 
rum :  prohibentur  adire  ad  filios :  prohibentur  liberis  suis 
cibum  vestitumque  ferre.  Patres  hi  quos  videtis  jacebant 
5  in  limine,  matresque  miserae  pernoctabant  ad  ostium  car- 
ceris,  ab  extremo  complexu  liberum  exclusae ;  quae  nihil 
aliud  orabant  nisi  ut  filiorum  suorum  postremtim  spiritum 
ore  excipere  liceret.  Aderat  janitor  carceris,  carnifex  prae- 
toris,  mors  terrorque  sociorum  et  civium  Romanorum,  lictor 

10  Sextius ;  cui  ex  omni  gemitu  doloreque  certa  merces  com- 
parabatur.  Ut  adeas.  tantuni  dabis :  ut  tibi  cibum  intro 
ferre  liceat,  tantum.  Nemo  recusabat.  Quid,  ut  uno  ictu 
securis  afferam  mortem  filio  tuo,  quid  dabis  1  ne  diu  cru- 
cietur  ?  lie  saepius  feriatur?  ne  cum  sensu  doloris  aliquo 

15  spiritus  auferatur  ?  Etiam  ob  hanc  causam  pecnnia  daba- 
tur.  O  magnum  atque  intolerandum  dolorem  !  O  gravem 
acerbamque  fortunam  !  Non  vitam  liberum  sed  mortis 
celeritatem  pretio  redimere  cogebantur  parentes.  Atque 
ipsi  etiam  adolescentes  cum  Sextio  suo  de  plaga  et  de  uno 

20  illo  ictu  loquebantur,  idque  postremum  parentes  suos  liberi 
orabant  ut  levandi  cruciatus  sui  causa  lictori  pecunia  dare- 
tur.  Multi  et  graves  dolores  inveuti  parentibus,  et  pro- 
]nnqui.s  multi  :  verumtamen  mors  sit  extrema.  Non  erit. 
Estne  aliquid  ultra  quo  progredi  crudelitas  possit  ?  Repe- 

25  rietur.  Nam  illorum  quum  erunt  securi  percuss!  ac  necati 
corpora  feris  objicientur.  Hoc  si  luctuosum  est  parenti, 
redimat  pretio  sepeliendi  potestatem.  Cic.  in  Verr. 
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arraigns  the  lurking  mischief  of  the  soul,  dragging  it  to 
light  by  the  evidence  of  open  act".  The  hostile  mind  is 
the  crime ;  and,  therefore,  unless  the  matters  which  are  in  10 
evidence  before  you,  do  beyond  all  doubt  or  possibility  of 
error,  convince  you  that  the  Prisoner  is  a  determined  traitor 
in  his  heart,  he  is  not  guilty. 

It  is  the  same  principle  which  creates  all  the  various 
degrees  of  homicide,  from  that  which  is  excusable,  to  the  15 
malignant  guilt  of  murder. — The  fact  is  the  same  in  all, — 
the  death  of  the  man  is  the  imputed  crime :  but  the  inten- 
tion makes  all  the  difference ;   and  he  who  killed  him  is 
pronounced   a  murderer, — a  simple  felon, — or  only  an  un- 
iortunate  man,   as  the   circumstances,   by  which  his  mind  20 
is  deciphered  to  the  jury,  show  it  to  have  been  cankered 
by  deliberate  wickedness,  or  stirred  up  by  sudden  passions. 

ERSKIXE. 

(9.)  My  lords,  they  did  not  stop  here.  Bamboos,  canes, 
common  whips,  and  scourges  were  not  sufficient.  They  found 
a  tree  in  the  country  which  bears  strong  and  sharp  thorns — 
not  satisfied  with  those  other  cruelties,  they  scourged  them 
with  these.  Xot  satisfied  with  this,  but  searching  every  5 
thing  through  the  deepest  parts  of  nature,  where  she  seems 
to  have  forgot  her  usual  benevolence,  they  found  a  poisonous 
plant,  a  deadly  caustic,  that  inflames  the  part  that  is  bruised, 
and  often  occasions  death.  This  they  applied  to  those 
wounds.  *•  My  lords,  we  know  that  there  are  men  (for  so  10 
we  are  made)  whom  bodily  pains  cannot  subdue.  The  mind 
of  some  men  strengthens  in  proportion  as  the  body  suffers. 
But  people  who  can  bear  up  against  their  own  tortures, 
cannot  bear  up  against  those  of  their  children  and  their 
fiiends.  To  add,  therefore,  to  their  sufferings,  the  innocent  15 
children  were  brought  forth,  and  cruelly  scourged  before 
the  faces  of  their  parents.  They  frequently  bound  the  father 
and  the  son,  face  to  face,  arm  to  arm,  body  to  body,  and 
then  flogged  till  the  skin  was  torn  from  the  flesh  :  and  thus 
they  had  the  devilish  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  every  10 
blow  must  wound  the  body  or  the  mind ;  for  if  one  escaped 
the  son,  his  sensibility  was  wounded  by  the  knowledge  he 
had  that  the  blow  had  fallen  upon  his  father ;  the  same 
torture  was  felt  by  the  father,  when  he  knew  that  every 
blow  that  missed  him  had  fallen  upon  his  unfortunate  son.  25 

BITHKE. 
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10.  At  quam  insolenter  statim  helluo  invasit  in  eius  viri 
fortunas,  cuius  virtute  terribilior  erat  populus  Romanus 
exteris  gentibus,  iustitia  carior.  In  eius  igitur  viri  copias 
cum  se  subito  ingurgitasset,  exsiiltabat  gaudio  persona  de 
5  mimo  'modo  egens,  repente  dives.'  Sed,  ut  est  apud 
poetam  nescio  quern  'male  parta  male  dilabuntur.' 
Incredibile  ac  simile  portenti  est,  quonam  modo  ilia  tam 
multa  quam  paucis  non  dico  mensibus,  sed  diebus  effuderit. 
Maximus  vini  numerus  fuit,  permagnum  optimi  pondus 
10  argenti,  pretiosa  vestis,  multa  et  lauta  supellex  et  magnifica 
multis  locis,  non  ilia  quidem  luxuriosi  hominis,  sed  tamen 
abundantis :  horum  paucis  diebus  niliil  erat.  Quae  Charyb- 
dis  tam  vorax?  Charybdim  dico?  quae  si  fuit,  animal 
unum  fuit:  Oceanus,  me  dius  fidius,  vix  videtxir  tot  res, 
15  tam  dissipatas,  tam  distantibus  in  locis  positas  tam  cito 
absorbere  potuisse.  Nihil  erat  clausum,  niliil  obsiguatum, 
nihil  scriptum.  Apothecae  totae  nequissimis  hominibus 
condonabantur.  Alia  mimi  rapiebant,  alia  mimae  :  domus 
erat  aleatoribus  referta,  plena  ebriorum ;  totos  dies  pota- 
to batur  atque  id  locis  pluribus :  suggerebantur  etiam  saepe — 
non  enim  semper  iste  felix — damna  aleatoria.  Conchyliatis 
Cn.  Pompei  peristromatis  servorum  in  cellis  lectos  stratos 
videres.  Quam  ob  rem  desinite  mirari  liaec  tam  celeriter 
esse  consumpta:  non  modo  unius  patrimonium  quamvis 
25  amplum,  ut  illud  fuit,  sed  urbes  et  regna  celeriter  tanta 
nequitia  devorare  potuissct.  Cic.  Pli.il,  n. 


11.  (a)  Videtisne,  quos  nobis  poetae  tradiderunt  patris  ul- 
ciscendi  causa  supplicium  de  niatre  sumpsisse,  cum  praesertim 
deorum  immortalium  iussis  atque  oraculis  id  fecisse  dican- 
tur,  tamen  ut  eos  agitent  Furiae  neque  consistere  umquani 
5  patiantur,  quod  ne  pii  quidem  sine  scelere  esse  potuerunt  1 
Sic  se  res  habet,  indices  :  magnam  vim,  magnam  necessita- 
tem,  magnam  possidet  religionem  paternus  maternusquc 
sanguis,  ex  quo  si  qua  macula  coiicepta  est,  non  modo  elui 
non  potest,  verum  usque  eo  permanat  ad  animum,  ut  suin- 
10  mus  furor  atque  amentia  consequatur.  Nolite  enim  putare, 
quern  ad  modum  in  fabulis  saepe  numero  videtis,  eos,  qui 
aliquid  impie  scelerateque  commiserunt,  agitari  et  perterreri 
Fuiiaruui  tacdis  ardcutibus.  Sua  qncmque  fraus  et  suns 
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(10.  a.)  This  council  consisted  of  young  men,  who,  like 
other  young  men  iii  India,  were  willing  to  reconcile,  if  they 
could,  the  means  of  acquiring  a  good  fortune  with  the 
effects  of  ruin.  Debi  Sicg  took  compassion  upon  them, 
and  undertook  to  lead  them,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
through  the  paths  of  profit  and  pleasure.  This  man  pos- 
sessed, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  art  of  pleasing  those 
whom  it  was  his  interest  to  conciliate.  It  was  his  study 
to  provide  so  quick  a  succession  of  pleasures,  diversions, 
and  entertainments,  for  the  gentlemen  who  had  seats  at  the  10 
council  board,  that  they  should  not  have  much  leisure  to 
attend  to  business,  or  inquire  minutely  into  his  conduct. 

(6)  His  guests  were  supplied  liberally  with  the  choicest 
music,  the  finest  dancing,  the  most  delicious  French  wines, 
the  most  costly  perfumes  of  India,  in  short,  with  every  15 
thing  that  could  by  possibility  add  to  the  luxury  of  such  a 
scene.  This  great  magician — chaste  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
soluteness— sober  in  the  mid>t  of  drunkenness — active  in 
the  lap  of  drowsiness — watched  the  favourable  moment  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  and  contrived,  as  if  by  20 
accident,  and  not  by  design,  to  have  papers  of  the  utmost 
consequence  brought  to  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the 
council,  to  be  signed.  Young  men,  my  lords,  who  are 
honest  themselves,  seldom  suspect  others  of  dishonest 
practices  or  arts ;  but  still  less  so  when  their  spirits  are  25 
raised  by  wine  :  at  such  a  moment  they  unsuspectingly 
signed  whatever  paper  was  offered  for  that  purpose ;  and 
thus  the  great  ends  of  these  expensive  entertainments  were 
fully  accomplished.  Bi'RKE. 


(11.)  It  is  the  proud  attempt  to  mix  a  variety  of  lordly 
crimes,  that  unsettles  the  prudence  of  the  mind,  and  breeds  this 
distraction  of  the  brain ;  one  master-passion,  domineering  in 
the  breast,  may  win  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  to 
advance  its  purpose,  and  direct  to  that  object  everything  5 
which  thought  or  human  knowledge  can  effect;  but,  to 
succeed,  it  must  maintain  a  solitary  despotism  in  the  mind  ; 
each  rival  profligacy  must  stand  aloof,  or  wait  in  abject 
va&salage  on  its  throne ;  for  the  power  that  has  not  forbidden 
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terror  maxime  vexat,  suuin  quemque  seel  us  agitat  amentia- 
15  que  afficit,  suae  malae  cogitatioiies  conscientiaeque  animi 
terrent :  hae  sunt  impiis  assiduae  domesticaeque  Furiae, 
quae  dies  noctesque  parentum  poenas  a  consceleratissimis 
tiliis  repetant.  Cic.  pro  /Sext.  Rose. 

(b)     Me  tamen  fugerat,  deorum  immortalium  has  esse 

20  in   impios   et   consceleratos  poenas  certissimas  constitutas. 

Nolite  enim  putare,  patres  conscript!  (tit  in  scena  videtis), 

homines   consceleratos    impulsu   deorum    terreri   Furiarum 

taedis  ardentibus.     Sua  quemque  fraus,  suum  facinus,  suum 

scelus,   sua  audacia  de  sanitate   ac   mente  deturbat.     Hae 

25  sunt  impiorum  Furiae,  hae  flammae,  hae  faces. 

Cic.  in  Pisonem. 


12.  Quanto  maiores  nostri  sapientius  !  qui  cum  intellege- 
•  rent  nihil  esse  tam  sanctum,  quod  non  aliquando  violaret  au- 
dacia, supplicium  in  parricidas  singulare  excogitaverunt,  ut 
quos  natura  ipsa  retinere  in  officio  non  potuisset,  magnitu- 
5  dine  poenae  a  maleficio  summoverentur.  Insui  voluerunt 
in  culleum  vivos  atque  in  flumeii  deici.  O  singularem 
sapientiam,  indices  !  Nonne  videntur  hunc  hominem  ex 
rerum  natura  sustulisse  et  eripuisse,  cui  repente  caelum, 
solem,  aquam  terramque  ademerint,  ut  qui  eum  necasset, 

10  unde  ipse  natus  esset,  careret  iis  rebus  omnibus,  ex  quibus 
omnia  nata  esse  dicuntur  ?  Noluerunt  feris  corpus  obicere, 
ne  bestiis  quoque,  quae  tan  turn  scelus  attigissent,  immanio- 
ribus  uteremur ;  non  sic  nudos  in  flumen  deicere,  ne,  cum 
delati  essent  in  mare,  ipsum  polJuerent,  quo  cetera,  quae 

15  violata  sunt,  expiari  putantur:  denique  nihil  tam  vile  neque 
tam  vulgare  est,  cuius  partem  ullam  reliquerint.  Etenim 
quid  est  tam  commune  quam  spiritus  vivis,  terra  mortuis, 
mare  fluctuantibus,  litus  eiectis  ?  Ita  vivuiit,  dum  possunt, 
ut  ducore  animam  de  caelo  non  queant;  ita  moriuntur,  ut 

•20  eorum  ossa  terra  non  tangat ;  ita  iactantur  fluctibus,  ut 
iiumquiim  adluantur;  ita  postrenio  eiciuntur,  ut  ne  ad  saxa 
quidern  mortui  conquiescant.  Cic.  pro  Sext.  Rose. 
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tlie  entrance  of  evil  passions  into  man's  mind,  has  at  least  to 
forbidden  their  union  :  if  they  meet,  they  defeat  their  object, 
and  their  conquest,  or  their  attempt  at  it,  is  tumult.     Each 
clamours  to  be  heard  in  its  own  barbarous  language ;  each 
claims  the  exclusive  cunning  of  the  brain  ;  each  thwarts  and 
reproaches  the  other;  and  even  while  their  fell  rage  assails  15 
with  common  hate  the  peace  and  virtue  of  the  world,  the 
civil  war  among  their  own  tumultuous  legions  defeats  the 
purpose  of  the  foul  conspiracy.     These  are  the  furies  of  the 
niind,  my  lords,  that  unsettle  the  understanding ;  these  are 
the  furies  that  destroy  the  virtue  of  prudence ;  while  the  20 
distracted  brain,  and  shivered  intellect,  proclaim  the  tumult 
that  is  within  :  and  bear  their  testimonies,  from  the  mouth 
of  God  himself,  to  the  foul  condition  of  the  heart. 

SHERIDAN. 


(12.)  If  these  are  the  general  sentiments  of  man,  what 
must  be  their  depravity — what  must  be  their  degeneracy — 
who  can  blot  out  and  erase  from  the  bosom  the  virtue  that  is 
most  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  heart,  and  twined  within 
the  chords  of  life  itself?  Aliens  from  nature,  apostates  5 
from  humanity !  And  yet,  if  there  be  a  crime  more  fell, 
more  foul — if  there  be  anything  worse  than  a  wilful 
persecutor  of  his  mother,  it  is  that  of  a  deliberate  instigator 
and  abettor  to  the  deed  :  this  it  is  that  shocks,  disgusts, 
and  appals  the  mind  more  than  the  other ;  to  view,  not  a  10 
wilful  parricide,  but  a  parricide  by  compulsion — a  miserable 
wretch,  not  actuated  by  the  stubborn  evils  of  his  own 
worthless  heai-t,  not  driven  by  the  fury  of  his  own 
distracted  brain,  but  lending  his  sacrilegious  hand,  without 
any  malice  of  his  own,  to  answer  the  abandoned  purposes  '5 
of  the  human  fiends  that  have  subdued  his  will !  To  con- 
demn crimes  like  these,  we  need  not  talk  of  laws,  or  of 
human  rules ;  their  foulness,  their  deformity,  does  not 
depend  on  local  constitutions,  on  human  institutes,  or 
religious  creeds ;  they  are  crimes,  and  the  persons  who  -o 
perpetrate  them  are  monsters,  who  violate  the  primitive 
condition  on  which  the  earth  was  given  to  man ;  they  are 
guilty  by  the  general  verdict  of  human  kind. 

SHERIDAN*. 

if.  2 


18  EXQCSSUS,  egressio. 

13.  (a)  Hoc  teneo,  hie  haereo,  judices,  hoc  sum  contentus 
uno  :  omitto  ac  negligo  cetera  :  sua  confessions  induatur  ac 
juguletur  necesse  est.  Qui  esset  ignorabas  :  speculatorem  esse 
suspicabare  :  non  quaero  qua  suspicione  ;  tua  te  accuso 
5  oratione  :  civem  Romanum  se  esse  dicebat.  Si  tu  apud 
Persas  aut  in  extrema  India  deprehensus,  "Verres,  ad  sup- 
plicium  ducerere,  quid  aliud  clamitares  nisi  te  civem  esse 
Romanum  1  et  si  tibi  ignoto  apud  ignotos,  apud  barbaros, 
apud  homines  in  extremis  atque  ultimis  geiitibus  positos, 
10  nobile  et  illustre  apud  omnes  nomen  tuae  civitatis  profuisset, 
ille  quisquis  erat  quern  tu  in  crucein  rapiebas,  qui  tibi  esset 
ignotus,  quum  civem  se  Romanum  esse  diceret,  apud  te 
praetorem,  si  non  effugium,  ne  moram  quidem  mortis,  men- 
tione  atque  usurpations  civitatis  assequi  potuit  1 

i 5  (&)  Homines  tenues,  obscuro  loco  nati,  navigant ;  ad- 
eunt  ad  ea  loca  quae  nunquam  antea  viderunt,  ubi  neque  noti 
esse  iis  quo  venerunt  neque  semper  cum  cogiiitoribus  esse 
possunt.  Hac  una  tameii  fiducia  civitatis  uon  modo  apud 
nosfcros  magistratus  qui  et  legum  et  existimationis  periculo 

*o  continentur,  neque  apud  cives  solum  Romanes  qui  et  ser- 
monis  et  juris  et  multarum  rerum  societate  juncti  sunt,  fore 
se  tutos  arbitrantur;  quocunque  venerint,  hanc  sibi  rem 
praesidio  sperant  esse  futuram.  Tolle  hanc  spem,  tolle  hoc 
praesidium  civibus  Romanis;  constitue  nihil  esse  opis  in 

'25  hac  voce,  '  Civis  Romanus  sum;'  posse  impune  praetorem 
aut  alium  quemlibet  supplicium  quod  velit  in  eum  consti- 
tuere  qui  se  civem  Romanum  esse  dicat,  quod  quis  ignoret ; 
jam  omnes  provincias,  jam  omma  regna,  jam  omnes  liberas 
civitates,  jam  omnem  orbem  terramm  qui  semper  nostris 

30  hominibus  maxime  patuit,  civibus  Romanis  ista  defensione 
praecluseris.  Quid  si  L.  Precium,  equifcem  Romanum,  qui 
turn  in  Sicilia  erat,  nominabat  ?  etiamne  id  magnum  fuit, 
Panhormum  litteras  mittere  ?  Asservasses  homiiiem,  custo- 
dies Mamertinorum  tuorum  vinctum,  clausum  habuisses, 

35  dum  Panhormo  Precius  veniret.  Cognosceret  hominem ; 
aliquid  de  summo  supplicio  remitteres  :  si  ignoraret ;  turn 
si  ita  tibi  videretur,  hoc  juris  in  omnes  constitueres  ut,  qui 
neque  tibi  notus  esset,  neque  cognitorem  locupletem  daret, 
quarnvis  civis  Romanus  esset,  in  crucem  tolleretur. 

Cic.  in  Verr. 


Digressions.  19 

(13.  a.)  These,  Mr  Speaker,  are  our  dangers;  these  are 
they  -which  do  threaten  us ;  and  these  are  like  the  Trojan 
horse  brought  in  cunningly  to  surprise  us.  In  these  do  lurk 
the  strongest  of  our  enemies,  ready  to  issue  on  us,  and  if  we 
do  not  speedily  expel  them,  these  are  the  signs,  these  the  5 
invitations  to  others ,  these  will  so  prepare  their  entrance, 
that  we  shall  have  no  means  left  of  refuge  or  defence ;  for 
if  we  hare  these  enemies  at  home,  how  can  we  strive  with 
those  that  are  abroad]  if  we  be  free  from  these,  no  other 
can  impeach  us  :  our  ancient  English  virtue,  like  the  old  10 
Spartan  valour,  cleared  from  these  disorders,  having 
maturity  of  councils,  sufficiency  of  generals,  incorruption 
of  officers,  opulency  in  the  king,  liberty  in  the  people, 
repletion  in  treasure,  plenty  of  provisions,  reparation  of 
ships,  preservation  of  men — our  ancient  English  virtue,  I  15 
say,  thus  rectified,  will  secure  ns  ;  and  unless  there  be  a 
speedy  reformation  in  these,  I  know  not  what  hopes  or 
expectations  we  can  have.  ELIOT. 

b.    I  put  it  to  your  oaths;  do  you  think,  that  a  victory 
obtained  by  justice  over  bigotry  and  oppression,  should  have  20 
a  stigma  cast  upon  it  by  an  ignominious  sentence  upon  men 
bold  and  honest  enough  to  propose  that  measure  1 — to  pro- 
pose the  redeeming  of  religion  from  the  abuses  of  the  church, 
the  reclaiming  of  three  millions  of  men  from  bondage,  and 
giving  liberty  to  all  who  had  a  right  to  demand  it ;  giving,  25 
I  say,  in  the  so  much  censured  words  of  this  paper,  giving 
"  Universal    Emancipation"  ?    I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the 
British  law,  which  makes  liberty  commensurate  with   and 
inseparable  from  British  soil;  which  proclaims  even  to  the 
stranger  and  the  sojourner,  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot  upon  30 
British  earth,  that  the  ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy. 

No  matter  in  what  language  his  doom  may  have  been 
pronounced  ;  no  matter  what  complexion  incompatible  with 
freedom,  an  Indian  or  an  African  sun  may  have  burnt  upon 
him ;  no  matter  in  what  disastrous  battle  his  liberty  may  35 
have  been  cloven  down ;   the  first  moment  he  touches  the 
sacred  soil  of  Britain,  his  soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own 
majesty ;  his  body  swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains, 
that   burst   from   around   him,    and   he   stands    redeemed, 
regenerated,    and   disenthralled,   by  the  irresistible  genius  40 
of  "  universal  emancipation."  CUR RAV. 

2—2 


20  Reprehensio. 

14.  At  enim  ad  Verrem  pecunia  ista  non  pervenit.  Quae 
est  ista  defensio  ?  utrum  asseveratur  in  hoc  an  temptatur  ? 
mihi  enim  nova  res  est.  Verres  calumniatores  apponebat : 
Verres  adesse  jubebat:  Verres  cognoscebat :  Verres  judi- 
5  cab.it :  pecuniae  maximae  dabantur :  qui  dabant  causas 
obtinebant :  tu  mihi  ita  defendas,  "non  est  ista  Verri 
numerata  pecunia;"  acljuvo  te :  mei  quoque  testes  idem 
dicunt :  Volcatio  dicunt  sese  dedisse.  Quae  vis  erat  in 
Volcatio  tanta  lit  HS  cccc  millia  a  duobus  hominibus 

loauferret?  Ecquis  Volcatio  si  sua  sponte  venisset  unam 
libellam  dedisset  1  Veniat  nunc  :  experiatur  :  tecto  reci- 
piet  nemo.  At  ego  amplius  dico :  US  quadringenties  ce- 
pisse  te  arguo  contra  leges :  nego  tibi  ipsi  ilium  numinum 
esse  numeratum  :  bed  qunm  ob  tua  decreta,  ob  edicta,  ob 

15  imperia,  ob  judicia  pecuniae  dabantur,  non  erat  quaerendum 
cujus  manu  nutnerarentur,  sed  cujus  injuria  cogerentur. 
Comites  illi  tui  delecti  man  us  erant  tuae :  praefecti,  scil- 
bae,  medici,  accensi,  haruspices,  pi-aecones  manus  erant 
tuae :  ut  quisque  te  maxime  cognatione,  affinitate,  neces- 

20  situdine  aliqna  attingebat,  ita  maxime  manus  tua  putaba- 
tur :  cohors  tota  tua  ilia,  quae  plus  mali  Siciliae  dedit  quam 
si  centum  cohortes  fugitivorum  fuissent,  tua  manus  sine 
controversia  fuit.  Quidquid  ab  horuni  quopiam  captum 
est,  id  non  modo  tibi  datum,  sed  tua  manu  numeratum 

25  judicari  necesse  est.  Nam  si  hanc  defensionem  probabitis, 
"  Non  accepit  ipse,"  licet  omnia  de  pecuniis  repetundis 
judicia  tollatis  :  nemo  unquam  reus  tarn  nocens  adducetur 
qui  ista  delensione  non  possit  uti.  Cic.  in  Verr. 


15.  Hie  mihi  etiam  audebit  mentionem  facere  Mamer- 
tinae  laudationis  1  in  qua  quam  multa  sint  vulnera,  quis  est 
vestrum,  judices,  quin  intelligat  ?  Primum,  ut  in  judiciis, 
qui  decem  laudatores  dare  non  potest,  honestius  est  ei  nul- 
5  lum  dare  quam  ilium  quasi  legitimum  numerum  consuetu- 
dinis  non  explere.  Tot  in  Sicilia  civitates  sunt  quibus  tu 
per  triennium  praefuisti :  arguunt  ceterae :  paucae  et  parvae 
et  metu  repressae  silent :  una  laudat.  Hoc  quid  est  nisi 
intelligere  quid  habeat  utilitatis  vera  laiidatio,  sed  tainen 
10  ita  provinciae  praefuisse  ut  liac  utilitate  necessario  sit  ca- 
renduui  1  Deinde,  quod  alio  loco  antea  dixi,  quae  est  ista 
tandem  laudatio  cujus  laudationis  legati  principes  et  publice 


Reprehensio.     Argumentatio.  21 

(14.)  My  lords,  governors  cannot,  by  their  own  single  pair 
of  hands,  receive  the  bribes ;  they  must  have  as  many  hands 
as  one  of  the  idols  in  the  Indian  temples,  to  receive  all  the 
bribes  that  Eastern  governors  have  to  receive.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings has  had  various  white  agents ;  but  he  has  had  many  5 
more  black  agents ;  for  be  it  remembered,  that  white  men 
are  more  licentious  with  their  tongues  than  black  men ; 
that  black  men  are  very  secret  as  to  mischief;  that  they 
are  not  apt  to  have  very  quick  resentments ;  that  they 
have  not  the  same  liberality,  the  same  bluntness  of  Ian-  10 
guage  which  characterizes  Europeans.  Therefore  Mr. 
Hastings,  who  will  not,  he  says,  be  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  other  men,  has  had  his  black  agents — not  one, 
nor  two,  nor  three,  but  many — disseminated  through  the 
country ;  no  two  of  them  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  '  5 
each  other.  The  instances  were  few,  where  two  men  were 
in  the  secret  of  the  same  bribery;  but  there  is  one  part 
of  a  single  bribery  committed  to  one  black  secretary,  and 
another  to  another ;  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  up  a  complete  body  of  the  scattered  limbs  of  all  his  -o 
briberies ;  but  you  may  pursue  them,  and  may  find  the 
scattered  limbs,  some  here  and  some  there ;  and  by  that 
means  he  hopes  to  escape  the  prosecution  of  them  all. 

BURKE. 


(15.)  My  lords,  Mr.  Hastings  tells  us,  that  there  is  also  the 
testimony,  in  his  behalf,  of  the  princes  and  rulers  of  India. 
Assuredly,  we  might  be  inclined  to  receive  the  testimony  of 
those  Indian  princes,  if  we  had  not  unfortunately  seen  how 
seals  are  obtained  in  that  country ;  if  we  did  not  know  the  5 
abjectness  with  which  they  are  obliged  to  suffer,  and  to 
give  thanks  for  their  sufferings.  I  believe  your  lordships 
will  admit,  that  there  is  not,  with  respect  to  some  of  those 
princes,  a  more  miserable  thing,  than  to  say  that  he  has 
obtained  their  thanks.  I  understand  he  has  obtained  the  10 
thanks  of  the  miserable  princesses  of  Oude;  they  thank 
him  for  leaving  them  the  smallest  trifle  of  existence ;  and  I 
will  venture  to  say  if  he  wanted  a  hundred  more  pane- 
gyrics, provided  he  never  again  came  amongst  them,  he 


22  Reprehensio.     Argumentatio. 

tibi  navem  aedificatam  et  privatira  se  ipsos  abs  te  spoliates 
expilatosque  esse  dixerunt  ]  Postremo  quid  aliud  isti  fa- 
15  ciunt  quum  te  soli  ex  Sicilia  laudant,  nisi  testimonio  nobis 
sunt  omnia  te  sibi  esse  largitum  quae  tu  rei  publicae  nostrae 
detraxeris  1  Cic.  in  Verr. 

16.  Yeruratamen  lioc  dico  de  toto  genere  Graecorum: 
tribuo  illis  literas,  do  rnultarum  artium  disciplinam,  non  adimo 
sermonis    leporem,    ingeniorum    acumen,    dicendi    copiain  : 
denique  etiaui,  si  qua  sibi  alia  sumunt,  non  repugno  :  testi- 

5  moniorum  religionem  et  fidem  numquam  ista  natio  coluit ; 
totiusque  hujusce  rei  quae  sit  vis,  quae  auctoritas,  quod 
pondus,  ignorant. 

Graecus  testis,  cum  ea  voluntate  processit,   ut   laedat, 
non  jurisjurandi,   sed   laedendi,   verba   meditatur.      Vinci, 

ro  refelli,  coargui,  putat  esse  turpissimum ;  ad  id  se  parat : 
nihil  aliud  curat.  Itaque  non  optimus  quisque,  nee  gra- 
vissimus,  sed  impudentissimus  loquacissimusque,  deligitur. 
Vos  autem,  in  privatis  minimarum  rerum  judiciis,  testem 
diligenter  expenditis.  Etiam  si  formam  hominis,  si  nomen, 

15  si  tribum  nostis,  mores  tamen  exquirendos  putatis.  Qui 
autem  dicit  testimonium  ex  nostris  hominibus,  ut  se  ipse 
sustentat  !  ut  omnia  verba  moderatur !  ut  timet,  ne  quid 
cupide,  ne  quid  iracunde,  ne  quid  plus  minusve  quam  sit 
necesse,  dicat !  Num.  illos  item  putatis  ?  quibus  jusjuran- 

•20  dum  jocus  est,  testimonium  ludus,  existimatio  vestra  tene- 
brae :  laus,  merces,  gratia,  gratulatio  proposita  est  omnis  in 
impudenti  mendacio.  Cic.  p.  Flacco. 

1 7.  (a)  Audite  (quaeso)  in  eas  res,  quas  commemoro,  homi- 
num  honestorum  testimonium.  Haec,  quae  mei  testes  dicunt, 
fatetur  adversarius  eos  vere  dicere:  quae  mei  testes  non  di- 
cunt,  quia  non  viderunt  nee  sciunt,  ea  dicit  ipse  adversarius. 

5  Nostri  testes  dicunt  occisos  homines,  cruorem  in  locis  pluri- 
bus,  deiectum  aedificium  se  vidisse ;  dicunt  nihil  amplius. 
Quid  Fabius  1  Horum  nihil  negat.  Quid  ergo  add  it  am- 
plius? Suam  familiam  fecisse  dicit.  Quomodo?  Vi  ho- 
minibus armatis.  Quo  animo  1  Ut  id  fieret,  quod  factum 

10  est.  Quid  est  id?  Ut  homines  M.  Tulli  occiderentur. 
Quod  ergo  eo  ammo  factum  est,  ut  homines  unum  in  locum 
convenirent,  ut  arma  caperent,  ut  certo  consilio  certum  in 
locum  proficiscerentur,  ut  idoueum  tempus  eligerent,  ut 
caedem  facerent,  id  si  voluerimt  et  cogitarunt  et  perfece- 

15  runt,  potestis  earn  voluntatem,  id  consilium,  id  factum 
a  dolo  malo  seiungere  1  Cic.  pro  Tullio. 


Repreherisiu.  23 

might  have  them  by  dozens.  But,  my  lords,  the  Commons  15 
of  England  attack  Mr.  Hastings  neither  with  panegyrics 
nor  with  satire;  we  attack  him  with  substantial  crimes; 
and  when  we  shall  have  proved  them,  you  will  be  induced 
to  think  the  panegyrics  he  has  procured,  either  gross  for- 
geries, or  most  miserable  aggravations  of  his  cruelties.  20 

BURKE. 

(16.)  Before  I  advert  to  what  has  been  sworn  by  this 
description  of  persons,  I  will  give  you  a  wholesome  caution 
concerning  thorn,  and  having  no  eloquence  of  my  own  to  en- 
force it,  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke. 

"  A  mercenary  informer  knows  no  distinction.  Under  5 
such  a  system,  the  obnoxious  people  are  slaves,  not  only  to 
the  government,  but  they  live  at  the  mercy  of  every  indi- 
vidual ;  they  are  at  once  the  slaves  of  the  whole  community, 
and  of  every  part  of  it ;  and  the  worst  and  most  unmerciful 
men  are  those  on  whose  goodness  they  most  depend.  10 

"  In  this  situation  men  not  only  shrink  from  the  frowns 
of  a  stern  magistrate,  but  are  obliged  to  fly  from  their  very 
species.  The  seeds  of  destruction  are  sown  in  civil  inter- 
course and  in  social  habitudes.  The  blood  of  wholesome 
kindred  is  infected.  The  tables  and  beds  are  surrounded  15 
with  snares.  All  the  means  given  by  Providence  to  make 
life  safe  and  comfortable,  are  perverted  into  instruments  of 
terror  and  torment." 

(17.)  Gentlemen,  let  me  bring  to  your  recollection  the  de- 
portment of  the  first  of  this  tribe,  Mr  Alexander, — who  could 
not  in  half  an  hour  even  tell  where  he  had  lived,  or  why 
he  had  left  his  master.  Does  any  man  believe  that  he  had 
forgotten  these  most  recent  transactions  of  his  life  ?  Cer-  5 
tainly  not — but  his  history  would  have  undone  his  credit, 
and  must  therefore  be  concealed.  He  had  lived  with  a  linen- 
draper,  whose  address  we  could  scarcely  get  from  him,  and 
they  had  parted  because  they  had  words.  What  were  the 
words  ?  We  were  not  to  be  told  that.  He  then  went  to  a  10 
Mr  Killerby's,  who  agreed  with  him  at  twenty-five  guineas 
a  year.  Why  did  he  not  stay  there  ?  He  was  obliged,  it 
seems,  to  give  up  this  lucrative  agreement,  because  he 
was  obliged  to  attend  here  as  a  witness.  Gentlemen,  Mr 
Killerby  lives  only  in  Holborn ;  and  was  he  obliged  to  15 
give  up  a  permanent  engagement  with  a  tradesman  in 
Holboru,  because  he  was  obliged  to  be  absent  at  the  Old 


24  Argiimentatio.    Seprehensio. 

(b)  "  Ad  servus  meus  non  comparet,  qui  visus  est  cum 
tiais ;  ad  casa  mea  est  incensa  a  tuis." — Quid  ad  haec  respon- 
deam  ?  Osteudi  falsa  esse  :  verumtamen  confitebor.  Quid 

:o  postea  ?  Hoc  sequitur,  ut  familia  M.  Tulli  concidi  opor- 
tuerit  1  vix  (me,  Hercule  !),  ut  corium  peti ;  vix,  ut  gravius 
expostulari.  Verum  ut  esses  durissimus :  agi  quidem  usi- 
tato  iure  et  cotidiana  actione  potuit.  Quid  opus  fuit  vi  ] 
quid  armatis  hominibus  ?  quid  caede  ?  quid  sanguine  ? 

25  "At  enim  oppugnatum  me  fprtasse  venissent:"  haec 
est  illorum  in  causa  perdita  extrema  non  oratio  neque 
defensio,  sed  coniectura  et  quasi  divinatio.  Illi  oppugna- 
tum venturi  erant?  quern? — "Fabium." — Quo  consilio? — 
"  Ut  occiderent." — Quam  ob  causam  ?  quid  ut  proh'cerent  ? 

30  Qui  comperisti  ?  Et  ut  rem  perspicuam  quam  paucissimis 
verbis  agam  :  dubitari  hoc  potest,  Recuperatores,  utri  op- 
pugnasse  videantur ;  qui  ad  villam  venerunt,  an  qui  in  villa 
manserunt ;  qui  occisi  sunt,  an  ii,  ex  quorum  numero  sau- 
cius  factus  est  nemo ;  qui  cur  facerent  causa  non  fuit,  an 

35  ii,  qui  fecisse  se  confitentur  1  Cic.  pro  Tullio* 

18.  "  Poposcit,  imperavit,  eripuit,  coegit." — Si  docet  tabu- 
lis :  quoniam  habet  seriem  quandam  et  ordinem  contracti 
negoti  confectio  ipsa  tabularum,  attendam  acriter  et  quid  in 
defendendo  mihi  agendum  sit  videbo.  Si  denique  nitere 
5  testibus  (non  dico  bonis  viris  ac  probatis,  noti  sint  modo): 
quemadmodum  mihi  cum  quoque  sit  confligendum  con- 
siderabo.  Sin  unus  color,  una  vox,  una  natio  est  omnium 
testium;  si,  quod  ii  dicunt,  non  modo  nullis  argumentis, 
sed  ne  litterarum  quidem  aliquo  genere  aut  publicarum  aut 

joprivatarum  (qiiod  tamen  ipsum  nngi  potest)  confirmare  co- 
nantur:  quo  me  vertam,  ludices,  aut  quid  again?  Cum 
singulis  disputem  ?  quid  ?  non  habuisti  quod  dares  1 — • 
Habuisse  se  dicet. — Quis  id  scit  ?  Quis  id  indicavit  1  Non 
fuisse  causam  1 — Finget  fuisse.  Qui  refellemus  ?  potuisse 

1 5  non  dare  si  noluisset  ?  Vi  ereptum  esse  dicet.  Quae  po- 
test eloquentia  disputando  ignoti  hominis  impudentiam  con- 
fxitare  ?  Non  agam  igitur  cum  ista  Sardorum  conspiratione 
et  cum  expresso  coacto  sollicitatoque  periurio  subtiliter  nee 
acu  quaedam  enucleata  argumenta  conquiram ;  sed  contra 

•20  impetum  istum  illorum  impetu  ego  nostro  concurram  atque 
confligam.  Non  est  unus  mihi  quisque  ex  illorum  acie 
protrahendus  ueque  cum  singulis  decertandum  atque  pug- 
nandum ;  tota  est  acies  ilia  uno  impetu  prosternenda. 

*  ed.  Beier.  ClC.  p.  Scauro. 


Argumentatio.     Eeprehensio.  25 

Bailey  for  five  minutes  in  one  single  day  1  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  told  Mr  White,  the  Solicitor  for  the  Treasury.  He 
had  never  told  Mr  White  :  but  had  he  ever  told  Mr  ?o 
Killerby  ?  For  how  else  could  he  know  that  his  place  was 
inconsistent  with  his  engagement  upon  this  trial  ]  No,  he 
had  never  told  him ! — How,  then,  did  he  collect  that  his 
place  was  inconsistent  with  his  duty  here  1  This  question 
never  received  any  answer.  You  saw  how  he  dealt  with  it,  25 
and  how  he  stood  stammering,  not  daring  to  lift  up  his 
countenance  in  any  direction — confused — disconcerted — and 
confounded.  EKSKINE. 


(18.)  Gentlemen,  what  was  the  part  which  the  prisoner 
took  in  that  night  of  horror  I  will  not  attempt  to  in- 
sinuate to  you.  I  hope  and  trust  in  God,  for  the  sake  of 
himself,  his  fame,  his  eternal  welfare,  that  he  was  incapable 
of  being  a  party  to  the  barbarities  which  were  committed  5 
— I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  he  was — but  that  he 
headed  this  troop,  and  was  present  while  some  shots  were 
fired,  has  been  proved  by  uncontroverted  testimony.  At 
what  time  he  quitted  them — whether  from  prudence,  de- 
spair, or  disgust,  he  retired  from  their  bands,  is  not  10 
proved  by  evidence  upon  the  table ;  but  from  the  moment 
of  the  discomfiture  of  his  project,  we  find  him  again  con- 
cealed. What  is  his  conduct  in  this  concealment  1  He 
betrays  his  apprehensions  of  being  taken  up  by  govern- 
ment. For  what?  Has  any  explanation  been  given  to  15 
show  what  it  could  be,  unless  for  rebellious  practices  ?  There 
he  plans  a  mode  of  escape,  refusing  to  put  his  name  upon 
the  door.  You  find  him  taken  a  reluctant  prisoner,  twice 
attempting  to  escape,  and  only  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  law  by  force  and  violence.  -° 

Under  what  circumstances  is  he  taken  1  In  the  room  in 
which  he  was — upon  a  chair  near  the  door — is  found  an 
address ;  and  in  the  very  first  paragraph  of  that  address, 
the  composer  of  it  acknowledges  himself  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  which  25 
he  addresses,  telling  them  what  conduct  the  undersigned 
will  be  compelled  to  adopt,  if  they  shall  presume  to  execute 
the  law.  PLUXKET. 


26  Argumentatio.     Repreliensio. 

19.  Num.  igitur  in  his  criminibus,  Indices,  residefc  iam  a!i- 
qua  suspicio?  Non  perpurgata  sunt  1  non  refutata  1  non  fractal 
Qui  igitur  id  factum  est1?  Quia  dedisti  mihi,  Triari,  quod 
diluerem,  in  quo  argumentarer,  de  quo  disputarem ;  quia 
5  genus  eiusmodi  fuit  criminum,  quod  non  totum  penderet  ex 
teste,  sed  quod  pondei'aret  iudex  ipse  per  se.  Neque  vero, 
ludices,  quicquam  aliud  in  ignoto  teste  facere  debemus,  nisi 
ut  argumento,  coniectura,  suspicione,  rerum  ipsarum  vim. 
naturamque  quaeramus.  Etenim  testis  non  modo  Afer 

10  (aut  Sardus  sane,  si  ita  se  isti  malunt  nominari),  sed  quivis 
etiam  elegantior  ac  religiosior  inpelli,  deterreri,  fingi,  flecti 
potest;  dominiis  est  ipse  voluntatis  suae,  in  quo  est  iiipu- 
nita  mentiendi  licentia.  Argumentum  vero,  quod  quidem 
est  proprium  rei,  (neque  enim  ullum  aliud  argumentum 

j^  vere  vocari  potest ;  rerum  vox  est  Naturae  vestigium,  veri- 
tatis  nota)  id  qualecumque  est,  maneat  inmutabile  neces.se 
est :  non  enim  fmgitur  ab  oratore,  sed  sumitur.  Quare,  in 
eo  genere  accusationis  si  vincerer,  succurnberein  et  cederem: 
vincerer  omni  re,  vincerer  causa,  vincerer  veritate.  Agmen 

20  tu  mihi  inducas  Sardorum  et  catervas  1  et  me  non  crimi- 
nibus urgere,  sed  Afrorum  fremitu  terrere  conere  1  Non 
potero  equidem  disputare ;  sed  ad  liorum  fidem  et  mansue- 
tudinem  confugere,  ad  ius  iurandum  [iudicum  ad]  Populi 
Romani  aequitatem,  qui  hanc  familiam  in  hac  urbe  princi- 

25  pern  voluit  esse,  deorum  immortalium  numen  implorare 
potero,  qui  semper  extiterunt  huic  generi  nominique  fau- 
tores. 

Cic.  v.  Scaur. 


20.  Sed  totum  genus  oppugnationis  hujus,  judices,  et  jam 
prospicitis  animis,  et,  cum  inferetur,  propulsare  debebitis. 
Non  euim  ab  iisdem  accusatur  M.  Ccelius,  a  quibus  oppug- 
iiatur  :  palam  in  eum  tela  jaciuntur,  clam  subininistrantur. 
5  Neque  id  ego  dico,  ut  invidiosum  sit  in  eos,  quibus  gloriosum 
hoc  etiam  esse  debet.  Funguntur  officio ;  defendunt  suos  ; 
faciunt,  quod  viri  fortissimi  solent :  Isesi  dolent ;  irati  efier- 
untur ;  pugnant  lacessiti.  Sed  vestras  sapientiae  tamen  est, 
judices,  non,  si  causa  justa  est  viris  fortibus  oppugnandi  M. 
10  Coelium,  ideo  vobis  quoque  vos  causam  putare  esse  justam 
alieno  dolori  potius,  quam  vestrse  fidei,  consulendi.  Quse  sit 
multitudo  in  foro,  quse  genera,  quee  studia,  quse  varietas 


Argumentatio.     Reprehensio.  27 

(19.)  They  say,  that  if  this  is  a  plot — if  the  -witnesses  are    ' 
speaking  what  is   untrue — they  have  not  sworn  enough ; 
that  they  ought  to  have  proved  it  home,  as  it  were ;    that 
they  ought  to  have  convinced  all  mankind,  of  acts  having 
been    unequivocally   done   which,   nothing  but  guilt  could 
account  for,  acts  which  were  utterly  iu  consistent  with  the 
supposition  of  innocence.     My  lords,  can  those  who   argue 
thus,  have  forgotten  two  things  which  every  man  knows, 
one  common  to  all  cases,  and  the  other  happening  in  every 
stage  of  this, — namely,  that  the  most  effectual  way,  because  10 
the  safest,  of  laying  a  plot,  is  not  to  swear  too  hard,  is  not 
to  swear  too  much,  or  to  come  too  directly  to  the  point ;  „ 
but  to  lay  the  foundation  in  existing  facts  and  real  circum- 
stances,— to   knit   the   false   with    the   true, — to   interlace 
reality  with  fiction, — and   to   escape   detection   by   taking  15 
most  especial  care,  as  they  have  done  here,  never  to  have 
two  witnesses  to  the  same  facts,  and  also  to  make  the  facts 
as  moderate,  and  as  little  offensive  as  possible. 

BROUGHAM. 


(20.)  But  are  the  Crown's  witnesses  worthy  of  credit  ]  If 
they  are  not,  let  us  return  home,  since  there  is  no  evidence 
at  all,  and  the  cause  is  over.  All  the  guilt,  if  any  there  be, 
proceeds  from  their  testimony;  if  they  are  not  to  be  be- 
lieved, they  have  proved  nothing ;  since  the  Crown  cannot  5 
force  upon  you  that  part  of  the  evidence  which  suits  its 
purpose,  and  ask  you  to  reject  the  other  which  does  not. 
The  witnesses  are  either  entirely  credible,  or  undeserving  of 
all  credit,  and  I  have  no  interest  in  the  alternative.  This  is 
precisely  the  state  of  the  cause.  For,  with  regard  to  all  the  10 
evidence  that  is  written,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  is 
not  upon  me  to  defend  my  clients  against  it,  but  for  the 
Crown  to  extract  from  it  the  materials  of  accusation.  They 
do  not  contend  that  the  treason  is  upon  the  surface  of  it,  but 
in  the  latent  intention  ;  which  intention  most,  therefore  be  15 
supported  by  extrinsic  proof;  but  which  is,  nevertheless, 
directly  negatived  and  beat  down  by  every  witness  they 
have  called,  leaving  them  nothing  but  commentaries  and 
criticisms  against  both  fact  and  language,  to  which,  for  the 
present,  I  shall  content  myself  with  replying  in  the  authori-  20 


28  Argumentatio. 

hominum,  videtis.     Ex  hac  copia  quam  multos  esse  arbitra- 
mini,  qui  hominibus  potentibus,  gratiosis,  disertis,  cum  ali- 

15  quid  eos  velle  arbitrentnr,  ultro  se  ofierre  soleant,  operam 
navare,  testimonium  polliceri  1 

Hoc  ex  genere  si  qui  se  in  hoc  judicium  forte  projecerint, 
excluditote  eorum  cupiditatem.  judices,  sapientia  vestra  ;  ut 
eodem  tempore  et  liujus  saluti  et  religioni  vestrse,  et,  contra 

20  periculosissimas  hominum  potentias,  condition!  omnium 
civinm,  providisse  videamini.  Equidem  vos  abducam  a 
testibus  ;  neque  hujus  judicii  veritatem,  quae  mutari  nullo 
modo  potest,  in  voluntate  testium  collccari  sinam ;  quse 
facillime  fingi,  nullo  negotio  flecti  ac  detorqueri,  potest. 

25  Argumentis  agemus  :  signis  omni  luce  clarioribus  crimina 
refellemus  :  res  cum  re,  causa  cum  causa,  ratio  cum  ratione, 
pugnabit.  Cic.  p.  Coelio. 


21.  Si  debuisset,  Sexte,  petisses  statim:  si  non  statim, 
paulo  qnidem  post;  si  non  paulo,  at  aliquanto;  sex  quidem  illis 
mensilms  prof'ecto ;  anno  vertente,  sine  controversia.  Anno 
et  sex  mensibus  vero,  cum  tibi  quotidie  potestas  hominis 
5  fuisset  adrnonendi,  verbumimllum  facis  :  biennio  jam  confecto 
fere,  appellas.  Quis  tarn  perditus  ac  profusus  nepos,  non 
adesa  jam,  sed  abundant!  etiam  pecunia,  sic  dissolutus  fuisset, 
\\t  fuit  Sex.  Naevius?  Cum  hoininem  nomino,  satis  mihi 
videor  dicere. 

10  Debuit  tibi  C.  Quintius  :  nunquam  petisti  !  Mortuus 
est  ille  :  res  ad  hseredem  venit.  Cum  eum  quotidie  videres, 
post  biennium  denique  appellas.  Dubitabitur,  utrum  sit 
probabilius,  Sex.  Neevium  statim,  si  quid  deberetur,  petit- 
urum  fuisse,  an  ue  appellaturum  quidem  biennio  1  Appel- 

J5  landi  tempus  non  erat  ?  At  tecum  plus  annum  vixit.  In 
Gallia  agi  non  potuit  ?  At  et  in  provincia  jus  dicebatur ;  et 
Romse  judicia  fiebant.  Restat,  ut  aut  siunma  negligentia 
tibi  obstiterit,  aut  unica  liberalitas.  Si  negligentiam  dices, 
mirabimur  :  si  boriitatem,  ridebimus  :  neque  prseterea,  quid 

10  possis  dicere,  invenio.  Satis  est  argumenti,  nihil  esse  debi- 
tum  Nsevio,  quod  tamdiu  nihil  petivit. 

Cic.  p.  Quintio. 


Argumentatio.  29 

tative  language  of  the  court,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  their 
proceedings  : — 

"  If  there  be  ground  to  consider  the  professed  purpose  of 
any  of  these  associations,  a  reform  in  Parliament,  as  mere 
colour,  and  as  a  pretext  held  out  in  order  to  cover  deeper  25 
designs — designs  against  the  whole  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  the  country  ;  the  case  of  those  embarked  in  such 
designs  is  that  which  I  have  already  considered.     Whether 
this  be  so  or  not  is  mere  matter  of  fact ;  as  to  which  I  shall 
only  remind  you  that,  in  the  affairs  of  common  life,  no  man  30 
is  justified  in  imputing  to  another  a  meaning  contrary  to 
what  he  himself  expresses,  but  upon  the  fullest  evidence." 

ERSKIXE. 


(21.)  He  has  said,  in  so  many  words,  that  an  Irish  Catholic 
never  is,  and  never  will  be,  faithful  to  a  British  Protestant 
king ;  he  does  not  say  every  Catholic,  for  then  he  would 
include  the  English  Catholics  and  those  of  Canada ;  nor 
does  he  say  every  Irishman  must  hate  the  king,  for  then  he  5 
would  include  every  Protestant  in  Ireland  :  the  cause  of 
the  hatred  is  not  then  in  the  religion  nor  in  the  soil ;  it 
must  be  then  in  the  laws,  in  something  which  the  Protest- 
ant does  not  experience  in  Ireland,  nor  the  Catholics  in 
any  country  but  in  Ireland,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  penal  10 
code ;  that  code  then,  according  to  him,  has  made  the 
Catholics  enemies  to  the  king ;  thus  has  he  acquitted  the 
Catholics  and  convicted  the  laws. 

He  has  said,  that  the  Catholic  religion,  abstracted  as  it 
is  at  present  in  Ireland  from  Popery,  and  reduced  as  it  is  to  15 
mere  Catholicism,  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of 
morality  and  allegiance,  as  to  be  a  very  great  evil.  Now, 
that  religion  is  the  Christianity  of  two-thirds  of  all  Christ- 
endom, it  follows,  then,  according  to  the  learned  doctor, 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  in  general  a  curse.  In  order,  20 
therefore,  to  restore  the  member  to  the  character  of  a 
Christian,  we  must  renounce  him  as  an  advocate,  and 
acknowledge  that  he  has  acquitted  the  Catholics  whom  he 
meant  to  condemn,  and  convicted  the  laws  which  he  meant 
to  defend.  GRATTAN.  25 


SO  Peroratio. 

22.  Miserum  est  exturbari  fortunis  omnibus :  miserius  est, 
injuria.     Acerbum  est  ab  aliquo  circumveiiiri :    acerbius,  a 
propinquo.    Calamitosum  est  bonis  everti  :  calamitosius,  cum 
dedecore.    Funesturu  est  a  forti  atque  honesto  vivo  jugulari : 

5  funestius,  ab  eo,  cujus  vox  in  prseconio  qusestu  prostitit. 
Indignum  est  a  pari  vinci  aut  superiore  :  indignius,  ab  iri- 
feriore  atque  humiliore.  Luctuosum  est  tradi  alteri  cum 
bonis :  luctuosius,  iuimico.  Horribile  est  causam  capitis 
dicere  :  horribilius,  priore  loco  dicere.  Omnia  circumsj)exit 

*°  Quintius;  omnia  periclitatus  est,  C.  Aquilli.  Ipsius  inimici 
vultum  superbissimum  snbiit :  ipsius  Sex.  Nsevii  lacrymans 
manum  prehendit,  in  propinquorum  bonis  proscribendis 
exercitatam.  Obsecravit,  per  fratris  sui  mortui  cinerem,  per 
nomen  propinquitatis,  per  ipsius  conjugem  et  liberos  (quibus 

15  propior  P.  Quintio  nemo  est),  ut  aliquando  misericordiam 
caperet ;  aliquam,  si  non  propinquitatis,  at  tetatis  suse ;  si 
non  hominis,  at  humanitatis,  rationem  haberet :  ut  secum 
aliquid,  integra  sua  fama,  qualibet,  dummodo  tolerabili,  con- 
ditione  transigeret. 

20  Ab  ipso  repudiatus,  ab  amicis  ejus  non  sublevatus,  ab 
omni  magistratu  agitatus  atque  perterritns,  quern  prseter  te 
appellet,  habet  neminem.  Tibi  se,  tibi  suas  omnes  opes 
fortunasque,  commendat :  tibi  committit  existimationem  ac 
spem  reliquse  vitse.  Cic.  p.  Quinto, 

23.  Nolite,  judices,  per  vos,  per  fortunas  vestras,  per 
liberos  vestros,  inimicis  meis,  his  preesertim  quos  ego  pro  vestra 
salute  suscepi,  dare  Isetitiam,  gloriantibus,  vos  (jam  oblitos 
mei,  salutisque  ejus,  a  quo  mea  salus  conservata  est)  hostes 

5  exstitisse.  Nolite  animum  meum  debilitare,  turn  luctu,  turn 
etiam  metu  commutatse  vestrce  voluntatis  erga  me.  Sinite 
me,  quod  vobis  fretus  huic  scepe-  promisi,  id  a  vobis  ei  per- 
solvere.  Teque,  C.  Flavi,  oro'  etr  obtestor,  (qui  meorum 
consiliorum  in  consulatu  socins,  periculorum  particeps,  rerum, 

10  quas  gessi,  adjutor  fuisti,  meque  non  niodo  salvum  semper, 
ged  etiam  ornatum  florenteinque,  esse  voluisti)  ut  mihi  per 
hos  conserves  eum,  per  quern  me  tibi  et  his  conservatum 
vides.  Plura  ne  dicam,  tuse  me  etiam  lacrymse  impediunt, 
vestrseque,  judices,  nou  solum  mese  :  quibus  ego,  magno  in 

15  metu  meo,  subito  inducor  in  spem,  vos  eosdem  in  hoc  con- 
servando  futures,  qui  fueritis  in  me  ;  quoniam,  istis  vestris 
lacrymis,  de  illis  recorder,  quas  pro  me  ssepe  et  multum  pro- 
fudistis.  Cic.  p.  Plancio. 


Peroration.  31 

(22.)  Such,  my  lords,  is  the  Case  now  before  you  !  Such 
is  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  measure — evidence  inade- 
quate to  prove  a  debt — impotent  to  deprive  of  a  civil 
right — ridiculous  to  convict  of  the  lowest  offence— scanda- 
lous if  brought  forward  to  support  a  charge  of  the  highest  5 
nature  which  the  law  knows — monstrous  to  ruin  the 
honour,  to  blast  the  name  of  an  English  Queen !  "What 
shall  I  say,  then,  if  this  is  the  proof  by  which  an  act  of 
judicial  legislation,  a  parliamentary  sentence,  an  ex  post 
facto  law,  is  sought  to  be  passed  against  this  defenceless  10 
woman  ?  My  lords,  I  pray  you  to  pause.  I  do  earnestly 
beseech  you  to  take  heed  1  You  are  standing  upon  the 
brink  of  a  precipice — then  beware  !  It  will  go  forth  your 
judgment,  if  sentence  shall  go  against  the  Queen.  But  it 
will  be  the  only  judgment  you  ever  pronounced,  which,  15 
instead  of  reaching  its  object,  will  return  and  bound  back 
upon  those  who  give  it.  Save  the  country,  my  lords,  from 
the  horrors  of  this  catastrophe — save  yourselves  from  this 
peril — rescue  that  country,  of  which  you  are  the  ornaments, 
but  in  which  you  can  flourish  no  longer,  when  severed  from  20 
the  people,  than  the  blossom  when  cut  off  from  the  roots 
and  the  stem  of  the  tree.  BROUGHAM. 

(23.)  Gentlemen,  to  conclude — my  fervent  wish  is,  that  we 
may  not  conjure  up  a  spirit  to  destroy  ourselves,  nor  set  the 
example  here  of  what  iu  another  country  we  deplore.  Let 
us  cherish  the  old  and  venerable  laws  of  our  forefathers. 
Let  our  judicial  administration  be  strict  and  pure;  and  5 
let  the  Jury  of  the  land  preserve  the  life  of  a  fellow-subject, 
who  only  asks  it  from  them  upon  the  same  terms  under 
which  they  hold  their  own  lives,  and  all  that  it  is  dear  to 
them  and  their  posterity  for  ever.  Let  me  repeat  the  wish 
with  which  I  began  my  address  to  you,  and  which  proceeds  10 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart ;  may  it  please  God,  who 
is  the  Author  of  all  mercies  to  mankind,  whose  providence, 
1  am  persuaded,  guides  and  superintends  the  transactions  of 
the  world,  and  whose  guardian  spirit  has  for  ever  hovered 
over  this  prosperous  island,  to  direct  and  fortify  your  judg-  15 
ments.  I  am  aware  I  have  not  acquitted  myself,  to  the 
unfortunate  man  who  has  put  his  trust  in  me,  in  the  manner 
I  could  have  wished;  yet  I  am  unable  to  proceed  any 
further ;  exhausted  in  spirit  and  strength,  but  confident  in 
the  expectation  of  justice.  ERSKINE.  20 


32  Peroratio. 

24.  Nihil  video  esse  in  hoc  P.  Sulla,  indices,  odio  dignum, 
misericordia  digna  multa.  Neque  enim  nunc  propulsandae 
calamitatis  suae  causa  supplex  ad  vos,  indices,  confugit,  sed 
ne  qua  generi  ac  nomini  suo  nota  nefariae  turpitudinis  in- 
5  uratur.  Narn  ipse  quidem,  si  erit  vestro  iudicio  liberatus, 
quae  habet  ornamenta,  quae  solacia  reliqua  vitae,  quibus 
laetari  et  perfrui  possit1?  Domus  erit,  credo,  exornata; 
aperientur  maiorum  imagines;  ipse  ornatum  ac  vestituui 
pristinum  recuperabit.  Omnia,  indices,  haec  araissa  sunt; 

10  omnia  generis,  nominis,  honoris  insignia  atque  ornamenta 
nnius  iudicii  calamitate  occiderunt.  Sed  ne  exstinctor 
patriae,  ne  proditor,  ne  hostis  appelletur,  ne  hanc  labem 
tanti  sceleris  in  familia  relinquat,  id  laborat,  id  metuit;  ne 
denique  hie  miser  coninrati  et  conscelerati  et  proditoris 

'5  filius  nominetur:  luiic  puero,  qui  est  ei  vita  sua  multo 
carior,  metuit,  cui  honoris  integros  fructus  non  sit  tradi- 
turus,  ne  aeteniam  memoriam  dedecoris  relinqnat.  Hie 
vos  orat,  indices,  parvus,  ut  se  aliquando,  si  non  integi-a 
fortuna,  at  ut  afflicta  patri  suo  gratulari  sinatis;  huic 

20  misero  notiora  sunt  itinera  iudiciornm  et  fori  quam  campi 
et  disciplinarum.  Non  iam  de  vita  P.  Sullae,  indices,  sed 
de  sepultura  contenditnr :  vita  erepta  est  superiore  iudicio ; 
iiunc,  ne  corpus  eiciatur,  luborarnns.  Quid  enim  est  huic 
reliqui,  quod  eum  in  hac  vita  teneat  1  aut  quid  est,  quam 

25  ob  rem  haec  cuiquam  vita  videatur  1  Nuper  is  homo  fuit 
in  civitate  P.  Sulla,  ut  nemo  ei  se  neque  honore,  neque 
gratia  nee  fortunis  anteferret :  nunc  spoliatus  omni  dignitate, 
quae  erepta  sunt,  non  repetit :  quod  fortuna  in  malis 
reliqui  fecit,  ut  cum  parente,  cum  liberis  cum  fratre,  cum 

3°  his  iiecessariis  lugere  suam  calamitatem  liceat,  id  sibi  ne 
eripiatis  indices  vos  obtestatur.  Sed  iam  impedior  egomet, 
indices,  dolore  animi,  ne  de  huins  miseria  plura  dicam. 
Vestrae  sunt  iam  partes,  indices ;  in  vestra  mansuetudine 
atque  humanitate  causam  totam  repono.  Vos  reiectione 

o5  interposita,  nihil  suspicantibus  nobis,  repentini  in  nos 
indices  consedistis,  ab  accusatoribus  delecti  ad  spem  acer- 
bitatis,  a  fortuna  nobis  ad  praesidium  innocentiae  consti- 
tuti.  Ut  ego,  quid  de  me  populus  Romanus  existimaret, 
quia  severus  in  improbos  fueram,  laboravi  et  quae  prima 

4°  innocentis  mihi  defensio  est  oblata  suscepi :  sic  vos  severi- 
tatem  iudiciorum,  quae  per  hos  menses  in  homines  audacis- 
simos  facta  sunt,  lenitate  ac  misericordia  mitigate. 

Cic.  p.  Sulla. 


Peroration.  83 

(24.  a.)  My  lords,  what  is  my  present  misfortune  may  be 
for  ever  yours !  It  is  not  the  smallest  part  of  my  grief  that 
not  the  crime  of  treason,  but  my  other  sins,  which  are  ex- 
ceeding many  have  brought  me  to  this  bar ;  and,  except 
your  lordships'  wisdom  provide  against  it,  the  shedding  of  5 
my  blood  may  make  way  for  the-  tracing  out  of  yours. 
You,  your  estates,  your  posterity,  lie  at  the  stake !  For  my 
poor  self,  if  it  were  not  for  your  lordships'  interest,  and  the 
interest  of  a  saint  in  heaven,  who  hath  left  me  here  two 
pledges  on  earth,  I  should  never  take  the  pains  to  keep  up  10 
this  ruinous  cottage  of  mine.  It  is  loaded  with  such  infir- 
mities, that  in  truth  I  have  no  great  pleasure  to  carry  it 
about  with  me  any  longer.  My  lords  !  my  lords !  my  lords ! 
something  more  I  had  intended  to  say,  but  my  voice  and 
my  spirit  fail  me.  Only  I  do  in  all  humility  and  submission  15 
cast  myself  down  at  your  lordships'  feet,  and  desire  that  I 
may  be  a  beacon  to  keep  you  from  shipwreck.  Do  not  put 
such  rocks  in  your  own  way,  which  no  prudence,  no  cir- 
cumspection can  eschew  or  satisfy,  but  by  your  utter 
ruin  !  And  so,  my  lords,  even  so,  with  all  tranquillity  of  20 
mind,  I  submit  myself  to  your  decision. 

THOMAS  WESTWORTH,  EARL  OF  STRAFFORD. 

b.  I  may  now,  therefore,  relieve  you  from  the  pain  of 
hearing  me  any  longer,  and  be  myself  relieved  from  the 
pain  of  speaking  on  a  subject  which  agitates  and  distresses  25 
me.  Since,  gentlemen,  Lord  George  Gordon  stands  clear  of 
every  hostile  act  or  purpose  against  the  legislature  of  his 
country,  or  the  properties  of  his  fellow-subjects — since  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  repels  the  belief  of  the  traitorous 
purpose  charged  in  the  indictment — my  task  is  finished.  30 
I  shall  make  no  address  to  your  passions.  I  will  not 
remind  you  of  the  long  and  rigorous  imprisonment  he  has 
suffered.  I  will  not  speak  to  you  of  his  great  youth,  of  his 
illustrious  birth,  and  of  his  uniformly  animated  and 
generous  zeal  in  parliament  for  the  constitution  of  his  35 
country.  Such  topics  might  be  useful  in  the  balance  of 
a  doubtful  case  ;  yet  even  then  I  should  have  trusted  to 
the  honest  hearts  of  Englishmen  to  have  felt  them  without 
excitation.  At  present,  the  plain  and  rigid  rules  of  justice 
and  truth  are  sufficient  to  entitle  me  to  your  verdict.  «o 

ERSKINE. 


34  Peroratio. 

25.  (a)  '  De  me  (inquit)  semper  populusRomanus  semper 
omnes  gentes  loquentur,  nulla  nmquam  obmutescet  vetustas. 
Quin  hoc  tempore  ipso,  quum  omnes  a  meis  inimicis  faces 
invidise  mese  subiciantur,  tamen  omni  in  homimim  coetu 
5  gratiis  agendis  et  gratulationibus  habendis  et  omni  sermone 
celebramur.  Omitto  Etrurise  festos  et  actos  et  institutes 
dies  ;  centesima  Inx  est  haec  ab  interitu  P.  Clodii  et  opinor 
altera ;  qua  fines  imperii  populi  Romani  stint,  ea  non  solum 
fama  iam  de  illo  sed  etiam  laetitia  peragravit.  Quam  ob 

10  rem  ubi  corpus  hoc  sit  non  (inquit)  laboro,  quouiam 
omnibus  in  ten-is  et  iam  versatur  et  semper  habitabit 
nominis  mei  gloria.'  Hsec  tu  mecum  ssepe  his  absentibus ; 
sed  eisdem  audientibus  hrec  ego  tecum,  Milo.  Te  quidem, 
quum  isto  animo  es,  satis  laudare  non  possum ;  sed  quo  est 

15  ista  magis  divina  virtus,  eo  maiore  a  te  dolore  divellor. 

(6)  Utinam  di  immortales  fecissent  (pace  tua,  patria, 
dixerim ;  metuo  enim  ne  scelerate  dicam  in  te  quod  pro 
Milone  dicam  pie)  utinam  P.  Clodius  non  modo  viveret, 
sed  etiam  praetor  consul  dictator  esset  potius  quam  hoc 

•20  spectaculum  viderem.  O  di  immortales  !  fortein  et  a  vobis, 
indices,  conservandum  virum  !  '  Minime,  minime,'  inquit : 
'  immo  vero  pomas  ille  debitas  luerit ;  nos  subeamus,  si  ita 
necesse  est,  non  debitas.'  Hicine  vir  patrise  natus  usquam 
nisi  in  patria  morietur  aut,  si  forte,  pro  patria  1  Huius 

25  vos  animi  mor.umenta  retinebitis  ;  corporis  in  Italia  nullum 
sepulcrum  esse  patiemini  1  Huuc  sua  quisquam  sententia 
ex  hac  urbe  expellet,  quern  omnes  urbes  expulsum  a  vobis 
ad  se  vocabunt?  O  terram  illam  beatam  quae  hunc  virum 
exceperit ;  hanc  ingratam,  si  eiecerit ;  misevam,  si  amiserit ! 

30  Sed  nnis  sit :  neque  enim  pne  lacrimis  iam  loqui  possum ; 
et  hie  se  lacrimis  defendi  vetat.  Vos  oro,  obtestorque  indices 
ut  in  sententiis  ferendis,  quod  sentiatis,  id  audeatis.  Vestram 
virtutem,  iustitiam,  fidem  mihi  credite  is  maxime  probabit 
qui  in  iudicibus  legendis  optimum  et  sapientissimum  et  for- 

35  tissimum  quemque  legit.  CICERO,  p.  Mil. 

(c).  Huic,  huic  misero  puero,  vestro  ac  liberorum 
vestrorum  supplici,  indices,  hoc  iudicio,  vivendi  prsecepta 
dabitis.  cui  si  patrem  conservatis,  quatis  ipse  debeat  esse 
eius,  prsescribetis  :  sin  eripitis,  ostendetis,  bonze  rationi,  et 

40  constanti  et  gravi,  nullum  a  vobis  fructum  esse  propositum. 
Miseremini  familise,  iudices,  miseremini  fortissimi  patris, 
miseremini  filii:  nomen  clarissimum,  vel  generis,  vel  vetus- 
tatis,  vel  hominis  causa,  reipublicze  reservate. 


Peroration.  35 

(25.)  a.  But  it  is  not  to  Ireland  that  the  aching  solicitude 
with  which  the  result  of  this  trial  is  intently  watched  will  be 
confined.  There  is  not  a  great  city  in  Europe  in  which, 
upon  the  day  when  the  great  intelligence  shall  be  expected 
to  arrive,  men  will  not  stop  each  other  in  the  public  way,  5 
and  inquire  whether  twelve  men  upon  their  oaths  have 
doomed  to  incarceration  the  man  who  gave  liberty  to 
Ireland  1  Whatever  may  be  your  adjudication,  lie  is 
prepared  to  meet  it.  He  knows  that  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  upon  him — and  that  posterity — whether  in  a  gaol  or  10 
out  of  it—  will  look  back  to  him  with  admiration ;  he  is 
almost  indifferent  to  what  may  befall  him,  and  is  far  more 
solicitous  for  others  at  this  moment  than  for  himself. 

(25.  6.)  But  I — at  the  commencement  I  told  you  that  I 
was  not  unmoved,  and  that  many  incidents  of  my  political  15 
life,  the  strange  alternations  of  fortune  through  which  I  have 
passed,  had  come  back  upon  me — but  now  the  bare  possi- 
bility at  which  I  have  glanced,  has,  I  acknowledge,  almost 
unmanned  me.     Shall  I,  who  stretch  out  to  you  in  behalf 
of  the  son  the  hand   whose  fetters  the  father  has  struck  :o 
off,  live   to    cast  my  eyes  upon   that  domicile  of  sorrow, 
in    the  vicinity  of  this    great   metropolis,   and  say,    "  'Tis 
there   they  have   immured  the  Liberator  of  Ireland,  with 
his  fondest  and  best-beloved  child  "  ?     No !  it  shall  never 
be !     When   the  spring   shall    have   come  again,   and  the  25. 
winter   shall    have   passed — when    the   spring   shall   have 
come  again,   it  is  not  through  the  windows  of  a  prison- 
house  that  the  father  of  such  a  son,  and  the  son  of  such 
a  father,  shall  look  upon  those  green  hills  on  -which  the 
eyes  of  many  a  captive  have  gazed  so  wistfully  in  vain,  50 
but  in  their  own  mountain  home  again  they  shall  listen 
to  the  murmurs  of  the  great  Atlantic ;  and  if  time  shall 
have  stolen  its  suppleness  from  the  father's  knee,  or  im- 
paired the  firmness  of  his  tread,  he  shall  lean  on  the  child 
of  her   that    watches    over    him  from   heaven,    and    shall  35 
look   out   from   some    high   place   far   and   wide  into  the 
island  whose  greatness  and  whose  glory  shall  be  for  ever 
associated  with  his  name.     In  your  love  of  justice — in  your 
love  of  Ireland — in  your  love  of  honesty  aud  fair  play — I 
place  my  confidence,  and  I   ask  you  for  an  acquittal  not  4o 
only  for  the  sake  of  your  country,  but  for  your  own. 

SHEIL. 

3—2 


36  Peroratio. 

(26).  Ego  te  si  quid  gravius  acciderit,  ego  te,  inquam, 
Flacce,  perdidero  :  mea  dextera  ilia,  mea  fides,  mea  promissa, 
cum  te,  si  rempublicam  conservaremus,  omnium  bonorum 
praesidio,  quoad  viveres,  non  modo  munitum,  sed  etiam 
5  ornatum  fore  pollicebar.  Putavi,  speravi,  etiam  si  lionoa 
noster  vobis  vilior  fuisset,  salutem  cevte  caram  futuram. 
At  L.  JMaccum  quidem,  iudices,  si  (quod  dii  immortales 
omen  avertant)  gravis  iniuria  afflixerit:  numquam  tamen 
prospexisse  vestrae  saluti  consuluisse  vobis,  liberis  coniugi- 
10  bus,  forttmis  vestris,  poenitebit.  semper  ita  sentiet,  talem 
se  animum  et  generis  dignitati,  et  pietati  suae,  et  patriae 
debuisse :  vos  ne  poeniteat  tali  civi  non  pepercisse,  per 
deos  immortaleis,  iudices,  providete. 

Cic.  p.  Flacco. 

(27).  Quare  oro,  obtestorque  vos,  judices,  ut,  qua  in  civitate 
paucis  his  diebus  Sex.  Clodius  absolutus  sit,  quern  vos,  per 
biennium,  aut  ministrum  seditionis  aut  ducem  vidistis ;  in 
ea  civitate  ne  patiamini  ilium  absolutum  muliebri  gratia,  M. 
5  Coelium  libidini  muliebri  condonatum ;  ne  eadem  mulier, 
cum  suo  couj  uge  et  fratre,  turpissimum  latronem  eripuisse,  et 
honestissimum  adolescentem  oppressisse,  videatur. 

Quod  cum  hujus  vobis  adolescentiam  proposueritis,  con- 
stituitote  vobis  ante  oculos  etiam  hujus  miser!  senectutem, 

>io  qui  hoc  umco  filio  nititur,  in  hujus  spe  requiescit,  hujus 
unius  casum  pertimescit  :  quem  vos  supplicem  vestrse  miseri- 
cordise,  servum  potestatis,  abjectum  non  tarn  ad  pedes  quam 
ad  mores  sensusque  vestros,  vel  recordatione  parentum  ves- 
trorum,  vel  liberorum  jucunditate,  sustentate  ;  ut,  in  [alterius] 

15  dolore,  vel  pietati  vel  indulgentise  vestrae  serviatis.  Nolite, 
judices,  aut  hunc,  jam  natura  ipsa  occidentem,  velle  maturius 
exstingui  vulnere  vestro  quam  suo  fato ;  aut  Ininc,  nunc 
primum  florescentem,  firmata  jam  stirpe  virtutis,  tamquam 
turbine  aliquo  aut  subita  tempestate,  pervertere.  Conservate 

20  parent!  filium,  parentem  filio  ;  ne  aut  senectutem  jam  prope 
dcsperatam  contenisisse,  aut  adolescentiam  plenam  spei 
maxim£e,  non.  modo  non  aluisse  vos,  scd  etiam  perculisse 
atque  afflixisse,  videamini.  Quem  si  vobis,  si  suis,  si  rei- 
publicse,  conservatis,  addictum,  deditum,  obstrictum  vobis  ac 

25  liberis  vestris  habebitis  :  omiiiumque  hujus  nervorum  ac 
laborum  vos  potissimum,  judices,  fructus  uberes  diuturnosque 
capietis.  Cic.  p.  Coelio. 


Peroration.  37 

(26.)  But  I  will  not,  for  the  justice  and  honour  of  our  com- 
mon country,  suffer  my  mind  to  be  borne  away  by  such  melan- 
choly anticipation.  I  will  not  relinquish  the  confidence  that 
this  day  will  be  the  period  of  his  sufferings ;  and,  however 
mercilessly  he  has  been  hitherto  pursued,  that  your  verdict  5 
will  send  him  home  to  the  arms  of  his  family,  and  the  wishes 
of  his  country.  But  if,  which  heaven  forbid,  it  hath  still 
been  unfortunately  determined,  that  because  he  has  not  bent 
to  power  and  authority,  because  he  would  not  bow  down 
before  the  golden  calf  and  worship  it,  he  is  to  be  bound  and  10 
cast  into  the  furnace,  I  do  trust  in  God,  that  there  is  a  re- 
deeming spirit  in  the  constitution,  which  will  be  seen  to 
walk  with  the  sufferer  through  the  flames,  and  to  preserve 
him  unhurt  by  the  conflagration.  CURRAX. 


(27.)  Gentlemen,  all  I  am  asking,  however,  from  my  argxi- 
ment,  and  I  defy  any  power  of  reason  upon  earth  to  move  me 
from  it,  is  this — Is  he  guilty  of  that  base  detestable  intention  to 
destroy  the  Ring  ?  NOT  whether  you  incline  to  believe  that 
he  is  guilty ;  NOT  whether  you  suspect,  nor  whether  it  be  5 
probable ;  NOT  whether  he  may  be  GUILTY  ; — no,  but  that 
PROVEABLY  HE  is  GUILTY.  If  you  can  say  this  upon  the 
evidence,  it  is  your  duty  to  say  so,  and  you.  may,  with  a 
tranquil  conscience,  return  to  your  families ;  though  by  your 
judgment  the  unhappy  object  of  it  must  return  no  more  to  10 
his.  Alas  !  Gentlemen,  what  do  I  say  I  HE  has  no  family  to 
return  to ; — the  affectionate  partner  of  his  life  has  already 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  surprise  and  horror  which  attended  the 
scene  now  transacting.  But  let  that  melancholy  reflection 
pass;  it  should  not,  perhaps,  have  been  introduced  —  it  15 
certainly  ought  to  have  no  effect  upon  you  who  are  to  judge 
upon  your  oaths.  I  do  not  stand  here  to  desire  you  to  com- 
mit perjury  from  compassion ;  but  at  the  same  time  my 
earnestness  may  be  forgiven,  since  it  proceeds  from  a  weak- 
ness common  to  vis  all.  I  claim  no  merit  with  the  prisoner  20 
for  my  zeal ;  it  proceeds  from  a  selfish  principle  inherent  in 
the  human  heart, — I  am  counsel,  gentlemen,  for  myself.  In 
every  word  I  utter,  I  feel  that  I  am  pleading  for  the  safety 
of  my  own  life,  for  the  lives  of  my  children  after  me,  for 
the  happiness  of  my  country,  and  for  the  universal  condition  25 
of  civil  society  throughout  the  world.  EBSK.IXE. 


38  JKgressio,  Reprehensio. 

28.  Nam  quis  est  vestrum,  indices,  qui  satis  idoneam 
possit   in   eum  poenam    excogitare,    qui  prodere    hostibus 
patriam  cogitarit  ?     Quod  maleficium  cum  hoc  scelere  corn- 
parari,  quod  huic  maleficio  dignum  supplicinm  potest  inve- 

5  niri  1  In  iis,  qui  violassent  ingenuam,  matremfamilias 
constuprassent,  pulsassent  aliquem  aut  postremo  neqassent, 
maxima  supplicia  maiores  consumpserunt ;  huic  truculen- 
tissimo  ac  nefario  facinori  singularem  poenam  reliquerunt. 
Atque  in  aliis  maleficiis  ad  singulos  aut  ad  paucos  ex  alieno 

10  peccato  iniuria  pervenit,  huius  sceleris  qui  sunt  adfines, 
uno  consilio  universis  civibus  atrociscdmas  calamitates 
machinantur.  O  feros  animos !  o  crudeles  cogitatioiies !  o 
derelictos  homines  ab  humanitate!  qui  id  agere  an  si 
sunt  aut  cogitare  potuerunt,  quo  pacto  hostes,  revulsis 

15  maiorum  sepulcris,  deiectis  moenibus,  ovantes  irruerent 
in  civitatem;  quo  modo  deiim  templis  spoliatis,  optimatibus 
trucidatis,  aliis  abreptis  in  servitutem,  matribus-familias  et 
ingenuis  sub  hostilem  libidinem  subiectis,  urbs  acerbissimo 
concidat  incendio  conflagrata;  qui  se  non  putant  id,  quod 

20  voluerint,  ad  exitum  perduxisse,  nisi  sanctissimae  patriae 
miserandum  scelerati  viderint  cinerem.  Nequeo  verbis  con- 
sequi,  indices,  indignitatem  rei;  sed  neglige ntius  id  fero, 
quia  vos  mei  non  egetis.  Tester  enim  vos  animus  aman- 
tissimus  rei  publicae  facile  edocet,  ut  eum,  qui  fortunes 

•25  omnium  voluerit  prodere,  praecipitem  proturbetis  ex  ea  civi- 
tate,  quam  iste  hostium  spurcissimorum  dominatu  nefario 
voluerit  obruere.  OORNIFICIUS. 

29.  Non  agam  tarn  acerbe  indices;   non  utar  ista  ac- 
cnsatoria  consuetudine,    si   quid  est  factum  clemeuter,    ut 
dissolute  factum  criminer;  si  quid  vindicatum  est  severe,  nt 
ex  eo  crudelitatis  invidiam  colligam.    Non  agam  ista  ratione ; 

5  non  defendam  Apollonii  causam.  Relinquo  haec  omnia: 
quae  si  velim  persequi,  facile  ostendam,  tua  crudelitate 
in  alios,  omnes  tibi  aditus  misericordiae  indicum  iampridem 
esse  praeclusos.  Omnia  tibi  ista  concedam  et  remittam. 
Prae video  enim,  quid  sit  defensurus  Hortensius :  fatebitui-, 

10  apud  istum  neque  senectutem  patris,  neque  adolescentiam 
filii,  neque  lacrimas  utriusque  plus  valuisse,  quam  utilita- 
tem  salutemque  provinciae:  dicet,  rem  publicam  adminis- 
trari  sine  metu  ac  severitato  non  posse  :  quaeret,  quamob- 
rem  fasces  praetoribus  praeferantur,  cur  secures  datae,  cur 

15  career  aedificatus,  cur  tot  supplicia  siut  in  improbos  mom 
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(28.)  Gentlemen,  I  am  anxious  to  suppose  that  the  mind 
of  the  prisoner  recoiled  at  the  scenes  of  murder  which  he  wit- 
nessed, and  I  mention  one  circumstance  with  satisfaction  :  it 
appears  he  saved  the  life  of  Farrell ;  and  may  the  recollection 
of  that  one  good  action  cheer  him  in  his  last  moments  !  But  5 
though  he  may  not  have  planned  individual  murders,  that  is 
no  excuse  to  j  ustify  him  embarking  in  treason,  which  must  be 
followed  by  every  species  of  crimes.  It  is  supported  by  the 
rabble  of  the  country,  while  the  rank,  the  wealth,  and  the 
power  of  the  country  are  opposed  to  it.  Let  loose  the  rabble  10 
of  the  country  from  the  salutary  restraints  of  the  law,  and 
who  can  take  upon  him  to  limit  their  barbarities  1  Who 
can  say,  he  will  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  and  rule 
it  when  wildest  ?  Let  loose  the  winds  of  heaven,  and 
what  power  less  than  omnipotent  can  control  them?  So  J5 
it  is  with  the  rabble ;  let  them  loose,  and  who  can  restrain 
them  1  I  trust  that  the  blood  which  has  been  shed  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin  upon  that  night,  and  since  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, and  which  may  hereafter  be  shed,  will  not  be  visited 
upon  the  head  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  -° 
are  the  limits  of  the  mercy  of  God  ;  but  I  do  say,  that  if  this 
iinfortunate  young  gentleman  retains  any  of  the  seeds  of 
humanity  in  his  heart,  he  will  make  an  atonement  to  his 
God  and  his  country,  by  employing  whatever  time  remains 
to  him  in  warning  his  deluded  countrymen  from  persevering  -5 
in  their  schemes.  They  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  most 
sacred  blood  of  the  country,  and  yet  they  call  upon  God  to 
prosper  their  cause,  as  it  is  just ! — But  as  it  is  atrocious, 
wicked,  and  abominable,  I  most  devoutly  invoke  that  God  to 
confound  and  overwhelm  it.  3° 

LORD  PLUNKET  (against  Emmef). 

(29.)  My  lords,  I  should  be  ashamed  if  at  this  moment 
I  attempted  to  use  any  sort  of  rhetorical  blandishments 
whatever.  Such  artifices  would  neither  be  suitable  to  the 
body  that  I  represent,  to  the  cause  which  I  sustain,  or  to 
my  own  individual  disposition  upon  such  an  occasion.  My  5 
lords,  we  know  very  well  what  these  fallacious  blandish- 
ments too  frequently  are.  "We  know  that  they  are  used  to 
captivate  the  benevolence  of  the  court,  and  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  tribunal  rather  to  the  person  than  to  the 
cause.  We  know  that  they  are  used  to  stitie  the  rembn- 10 
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maiorum  constituta?  Quae  cum  omnia  graviter  severe- 
que  dixerit;  qiiaeram,  cur  hunc  eundem  Apollonium  Verres 
idem,  repente,  iiulla  re  nova  allata,  nulla  defensione, 
sine  causa  de  careers  emitti  iusserit :  tantumque  in  hoc 

20  crimine  suspicionis  esse  affirmabo,  ut  iam  ipsis  iudicibus 
sine  mea  ai-gumentatione  coniecturam  facere  permittam, 
quod  hoc  genus  praedandi,  quam  improbum,  quam  indignum, 
quamque  ad  magnitudinem  quaestus  immensum  infinituru- 
que  esse  videatur.  Cic.  in  Verrem. 

30.  (a)  "Fecit,  fecerit."  Quis  unquam  edixit  isto  modo  ? 
quis  unquam  eius  rei  fraudem  aut  periculum  proposuit 
edicto,  quae  neque  post  edictum,  neque  ante  edictum  pro- 
videri  potuit?  lure,  legibus,  auctoritate  omnium,  qui  con- 
5  sulebantur.  testamentum  C.  Annius  fecerat,  non  improbum, 
non  inofficiosum,  non  inhumanum :  quodsi  ita  fecisset,  tameii 
post  illius  mortem  nihil  de  testamento  illius  novi  iuris  con- 
stitui  oporteret.  Voconia  lex  te  videlicet  delectabat? 
Imitatus  esses  ipsum  ilium  Q.  Voconium.  In.  lege  Voconia 

10  non  est  fecit,  fecerit;  neque  in  ulla  praeteritum  tempus 
reprehenditui',  nisi  eius  rei,  quae  sua  sponte  scelerata  et 
nefaria  est,  Tit,  etiamsi  lex  non  esset,  magnopere  vitanda 
fuerit.  Atque  in  his  rebus  multa  videmus  ita  sancta  esse 
legibus,  ut  ante  facta  in  iudicium  non  vocentur.  Cornelia 

15  testamentaria,  nummaria,  ceterae  complures;  in  quibus  non 
ius  aliquod  novum  populo  constituitur,  sed  sancitur,  ut, 
quod  semper  rnalum  i'acinus  fuerit,  eius  quaestio  ad  populum 
pertirieat  ex  certo  tempore.  De  iure  vero  civili  si  quis  novi 
quid  instituit,  is  omnia,  quae  ante  acta  sunt,  rata  esse  pati- 

•20  tur.  Cedo  mihi  leges  Atinias,  Furias,  Fusias,  ipsam,  ut 
dixi,  Voconiam,  omnes  praeterea  de  iure  civili :  hoc  reperies 
in  omnibus  statui  ius,  quo  post  earn  legem  populus  utatur. 

Cic.  in  Verrem. 

(b)  Quid   ad   haec   Hortensius  ?    Falsum  esse  crimen? 
Hoc  nunquam  dicet.     NOD  magnam  hac  ratione  pecunmm 

25  captain?  Ne  id  quidem  dicet.  Non  iniuriam  factam  Siculis 
atque  aratoribus?  Qui  poterit  dicere  1  Quid  igitur  dicet? 
Fecisse  alios.  Quid  est  hoc?  Utrum  crimini  defensio,  an 
comitatus  exsilio  quaeritur?  Tu  in  hac  re  publica,  atque  in 
hac  hominum  libidine,  et  (ut  adhuc  habuit  se  status  iudi- 

30  ciorum)  etiam  licentia,  non  ex  iure,  non  ex  aequitate,  non 
ex  lege,  non  ex  eo,  quod  oportuerit,  non  ex  eo,  quod  licuerit, 
sed  ex  eo,  quod  aliquis  fecerit,  id,  quod  reprehenditur,  recte 
factum  esse  defendes  ?  Cic.  in  Verrem. 
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strances  of  conscience  in  the  judge,  and  to  reconcile  it  to  the 
violation  of  his  duty.  We  likewise  know,  that  they  are  too 
often  used  to  reconcile  the  prosecutor  to  the  powerful  fac- 
tions of  a  protected  criminal,  and  to  the  injury  of  those  who 
have  suffered  by  his  crimes ;  thus  inducing  all  parties  to  15 
separate  in  a  kind  of  good  humour,  as  if  they  had  nothing 
more  than  a  verbal  dispute  to  settle,  or  a  slight  quarrel  over 
a  table  to  compromise ;  while  nations,  whole  suffering  nations, 
are  left  to  beat  the  empty  air  with  cries  of  misery  and 
anguish,  and  to  cast  forth  to  an  offended  heaven  the  impreca-  20 
tions  of  disappointment  and  despair.  BURKE. 

(30.)  Where  is  the  man  that  ever  before  dared  to  mention 
the  practice  of  all  the  villains,  of  all  the  notorious  depre- 
dators, as  his  justification]  To  gather  up,  and  put  it  all 
into  one  code,  and  call  it  the  duty  of  a  British  governor?  I 
l»elieve  so  audacious  a  thing  was  never  before  attempted  by  5 
man.  "He  had  arbitrary  power  !"  My  lords,  the  East  India 
Company  have  not  arbitrary  power  to  give  him.  The  king 
has  no  arbitrary  power  to  give.  Neither  your  lordships,  nor 
the  Commons,  nor  the  whole  legislature,  have  arbitrary  power 
to  give.  Arbitrary  power  is  a  thing  which  no  man  can  give.  10 

My  lords,  Mr.  Hastings  claims  an  acquittal  at  your 
hands ;  Mr.  Hastings  is  to  have  the  advantage  of  counsel. 
God  forbid  he  should  not  have  them !  but,  then,  the  people 
under  him  are  to  have  none  of  those  advantages.  How 
can  any  man  dare  to  say,  that  the  people  below  are  to  have  15 
no  laws,  no  rights  ?  I  now  declare,  that  as  no  government 
ever  had  arbitrary  power,  it  cannot  delegate  that  power  to 
any  person  under  it,  so  as  not  to  leave  him  accountable 
upon  the  principles  on  which  it  was  given 

My  lords,  I  say,  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  no  refuge — let  -° 
him  run  from  law  to  law ;  let  him  fly  from  common  law, 
and  the  sacred  institutions  of  the  country  in  which  he  was 
born ;  let  him  fly  from  acts  of  parliament ;  let  him  do  all 
this,  still  the  Mahomedan  law  condemns  him  :    the  high 
magistrates  of  Asia  condemn  him,  for  receiving  presents :  -5 
they  condemn  him  for  levying  arbitrary  fines  and  imposi- 
tions.    No,  let  him  fly  where  he  will — from  law  to  law — 
law,   thank  God,  meets  him  every  where — arbitrary  power 
cannot  secure  him  against  law ;  and  I  would  as  soon  have 
him  tried  on  the  Korau,  or  any  other  eastern  code  of  laws,  30 
as  on  the  common  law  of  this  kingdom.  BURKE. 
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31.  Lugent  omnes  provinciae :  queruntur  omnes  liberi 
populi :  regna  denique  omnia  de  nostris  cupiditatibus  et 
iniuriis  expostulant :  locus  intra  oceanum  iam  nullus  est, 
neque  tarn  longinquus,  neque  tarn  reconditus,  quo  non  per 
£  haec  tempora  nostrorum  liominum  libido  iniquitasque  per- 
vaserit.  Sustinere  iam  populus  Romanus  omnium  natio- 
num — non  vim,  non  arma,  non  bellum,  sed  luctus,  lacrimas, 
querimonias  non  potest.  In  eiusmodi  re  ac  moribus,  si  is, 
qui  erit  adJuctus  in  indicium,  cum  manifestis  flagitiis  tene- 

10  bitur,  alios  eadem  fecisse  dicet,  illi  exempla  non  deerunt ; 
rei  publicae  salus  deerit,  si  improboruni  exemplis  improbi 
iudicio  ac  periculo  liberabuntui'.  Placent  vobis  hominum 
mores  ?  placet  ita  geri  magistratus,  ut  geruntur  1  placet 
socios  sic  tractaii,  quod  restat,  ut  per  haec  tempora  tractates 

15  videtis  ? 

C.  Verres  reperietur,  qui,  quicquid  expediat,  id  licere 
dicat  ?  quod  nemo  nisi  improbus  fecerit,  id  aliorum  exemplo 
se  fecisse  defendat  ]  At  in  Sicilia  factitatum  est.  Quae  est 
ista  conditio  Siciliae  ?  cur,  quae  optimo  iure  propter  vetus- 

20  tatem,  fidelitatem,  propinquitatemque  esse  debet,  huic  prae- 
cipua  lex  iniuriae  definitur?  Cic.  in  Verrem. 


32.  Idem  etiam  Q.  Ciceronem,  fratris  mei  filium,  com- 
pellat  edicto  :  nee  sentit  amens  commendationem  esse  com- 
pellationem  stiam.  Quid  enim  accidere  huic  adolescent! 
potuit  optatius  quam  cognosci  ab  omnibus  Caesaris  con- 
5  siliorum  esse  socium,  Antonii  furoris  inimicum?  At  etiam 
gladiator  ausus  est  scribere  hunc  de  patris  et  patrui  parri- 
cidio  cogitasse.  O  admirabilem  impudentiam,  audaciam, 
tern  erita tern !  in  eum  adolescentem  hoc  scribere  audere, 
quern  ego  et  frater  meus  propter  eius  suavissimos  atque 

10  optimos  mores  praestantissimumqiie  ingenium  certatim 
amamus,  omnibusque  horis  oculis,  auribus,  complexu  tene- 
mus  ]  Nam  me  isdem  edictis  nescit  laedat  an  laudet. 
Quum  idem  supplicium  minatur  optimis  civibus,  quod  ego 
de  sceleratissimis  ac  pessimis  sumpserim,  laudare  videtur, 

1 5  quasi  imitari  velit :  quum  autem  illam  pulcherrimi  facti 
memoriam  refricat,  tuni  a  sui  similibus  invidiam  aliquam  iu 
ine  couinioveri  putat.  Cic.  Phil.  in. 
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(31.)  But  that  country,  it  is  said,  has  been  in  some  degi-ee 
civilized,  and  civilized  by  us.  It  is  said,  they  have  gained 
some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  justice.  What,  sir? 
Have  they  gained  principles  of  justice  from  us  ?  Their 
civilization  brought  about  by  us !  Yes ;  \ve  give  them  5 
enough  of  our  intercourse  to  convey  to  them  the  means,  and 
to  imitate  them  in  the  study,  of  mutual  destruction.  We 
give  them  just  enough  of  the  forms  of  justice  to  enable 
them  to  add  the  pretext  of  legal  trials  to  their  other  modes 
of  perpetrating  the  most  atrocious  iniquity.  We  give  them  jo 
just  enough  of  European  improvements  to  enable  them  the 
more  effectually  to  turn  Africa  into  a  ravaged  "wilderness. 
Some  evidences  say,  that  the  Africans  are  addicted  to  the 
practice  of  gambling ;  that  they  even  sell  their  wives  and 
children,  and,  ultimately,  themselves.  Are  these,  then,  15 
the  legitimate  source  of  slavery  ]  Shall  we  pretend,  that 
we  can  thus  acquire  an  honest  right  to  exact  the  labour  of 
these  people  ?  Can  we  pretend,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
carry  them  away  to  distant  regions,  men  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  by  authentic  inquiry,  and  of  whom  there  is  every  20 
reasonable  presumption  to  think  .that  those  who  sell  them 
to  us  have  no  right  to  do  so  1  PITT. 


(32.)  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man should  sarcastically  call  that  time  to  our  recollection. 
Well  do  I  remember  every  circumstance  of  that  memorable 
period.  God  forbid  I  should  forget  it !  O  illustrious  disgrace ! 
O  victorious  defeat !  May  your  memorial  be  fresh  and  new  to  5 
the  latest  generations  !  May  the  day  of  that  generous  con- 
flict be  stamped  in  characters  never  to  be  cancelled  or  worn 
out  from  the  records  of  time  !  Let  no  man  hear  of  us,  who 
shall  not  hear  that  in  a  struggle  against  the  intrigues  of 
courts,  and  the  perfidious  levity  of  the  multitude,  we  fell  in  10 
the  cause  of  honour,  in  the  cause  of  our  country,  in  the 
cause  of  human  nature  itself !  But  if  fortune  should  be  as 
powerful  over  fame,  as  she  has  been  prevalent  over  virtue,  at 
least  our  conscience  is  beyond  her  jurisdiction.  My  poor 
share  in  the  support  of  that  great  measure,  no  man  shall  15 
ravish  from  me.  It  shall  be  safely  lodged  in  the  sanctuary 
of  my  heart ;  never,  never  to  be  torn  from  thence,  but  with 
those  holds  that  grapple  it  to  life.  BURKE. 
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33.  (a)  TJbi  hoc  videt,  illorum  confessionem,  testifica- 
tionem  suam,  tabellas  sibi  nullo  adiumento   futuras ;  init 
consilium,    non    improbi  praetoris,   (nam    id   quidem  esset 
ferendum,)  sed  importuni  atque  amentis  tyranni.     Statuit, 

5  si  hoc  crimen  extenuari  vellet,  (nam  omnino  tolli  posse  non 
arbitrabatur,)  navarchos  omnes,  testes  sui  sceleris,  vita  esse 
privandos.  Vocat  Cleomenem :  dicit  ei,  se  statuisse  ani- 
madvertere  in  omnes  navarchos  :  ita  sui  periculi  rationes 
ferre  ac  postulare.  Tibi  uni  parcam;  et  potius  istius  culpae 

10  crimen  vituperationemque  inconsiantiae  suscipiam,  quam 
aut  in  te  sini  crudelis,  aut  tot  tam  graves  testes  vivos  in- 
columesque  esse  patiar.  Agit  gratias  Cleomenes,  approbat 
consilium :  dicit,  ita  fieri  oportere.  Haec  posteaquam  acta 
et  constituta  suiit,  procedit  iste  rep.ente  pi-aetorio,  inflam- 

1 5  matus  scelere,  furore,  crudelitate  :  in  forum  venit :  navar- 
chos vocari  iubet.  Qui  nihil  metuerent,  nihil  suspicarentur, 
statim  accurrunt.  Iste  hornmibus  niiseris  innocentibusque 
iniici  catenas  imperat.  Cic.  in  Verrem. 

(6)     Nain     neminem    vestrum    fugit.     Quirites,    urbe 

20  capta  quae  miseriae  consequi  soleant  :  arma  qui  contra 
tulerunt,  statim  crudelissime  trucidantur ;  caeteri,  qui 
possunt  per  aetatem  et  vires  laborem  ferre,  rapiuntur  in 
servitutem;  qui  non  possunt,  vita  privantur;  uno  denique 
atque  eodem  tempore  domus  hostili  flagrat  incendio,  et  quos 

25  naturaaut  voluntas  necessitudine  autbenevolentia  coniunxit, 
distrahuntur ;  liberi  partim  e  gremiis  diripiuntur  pai'entum, 
partim  in  sinu  iugulantur,  partim  ante  pedes  constuprantur. 
Nemo,  iudices,  est,  qui  possit  satis  rem  consequi  verbis  nee 
referre  oratione  magnitudinem  calamitatis.  CORNIFICIUS. 

34.  (a)  Quod  enim  fretum,  quern  Euripum  tot  motus,  tan- 
tas,  tam  varias  habere  putatis  agitationes  fluctuum,  quantas 
perturbationes,  et  quantos  aestus  habet  ratio  comitiorum! 
Dies  intermissus  unus,  aut  nox  interposita  saepe  perturbat 

5  omnia :  et  totam  opinionem  parva  nonnumquam  commutat 
aura  rumoris.  Nihil  est  incertius  vulgo,  nihil  obscurius 
voluntate  hominum,  nihil  fallacius  i-atione  tota  comitiorum. 
Nam  ut  ternpestates  saepe  certo  aliquo  caeli  signo  commo- 
ventur,  saepe  im  proviso  nulla  ex  cei-ta  ratione,  obscura 
loaliqua  ex  causa  excitantur :  sic  in  hac  comitiorum  tempes- 
tate  populari,  saepe  intelligas,  quo  signo  commota  sit:  saepe 
ita  obscura  est,  ut  casu  excitata  esse  videatur. 

Cic.  p.  Murena. 
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(33.  a.)  When  at  length  Hyder  All  found  that  he  had  to 
do  with  men  who  either  would  sign  no  convention,  or  whom  no 
treaty  and  no  signature  could  bind,  and  who  were  the  deter- 
mined enemies  of  human  intercourse  itself,  he  decreed  to 
make  the  country  possessed  by  these  incorrigible  and  pre-  5 
destinated  criminals  a  memorable  example  to  mankind. 
Having  terminated  his  disputes  with  every  enemy,  and  every 
rival,  who  buried  their  mutual  animosities  in  their  common 
detestation  against  the  creditors  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  he 
drew  from  every  quarter  whatever  a  savage  ferocity  could  10 
add  to  his  new  rudiments  in  the  arts  of  destruction;  and 
compounding  all  the  materials  of  fury,  havoc,  and  desolation, 
into  one  black  cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on  the  declivities 
of  the  mountains.  Whilst  the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were 
idly  and  stupidly  gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor,  which  15 
blackened  all  their  horizon,  it  suddenly  burst,  and  poured 
down  the  whole  of  its  contents  upon  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic. 

(33.  6.)  Then  ensued  a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which  no 
eye  had  seen,  no  heart  conceived,  and  which  no  tongue  can 
adequately  tell.     All  the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or  10 
heard  of,  were  mercy  to  that  new  havoc.     A  storm  of  uni- 
versal fire   blasted  every  field,  consumed  every  house,  de- 
stroyed every  temple.     The  miserable  inhabitants  flying  from 
their  flaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaughtered  ;  others,  with- 
out regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the  respect  of  rank,  or  sacred-  25 
ness  of  function,  fathers  torn  from  children,  husbands  from 
wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and  amidst  the 
goading  spears  of  drivers,  and  the   trampling  of  pursuing 
horses,  were  swept  into  captivity  in  an  unknown  and  hostile 
land.     Those  who  were  able  to  evade  this  tempest,  fled  to  30 
the  walled  cities.     But  escaping  from  fire,  sword,  and  exile, 
they  fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine.  BURKE. 

(34.)  From  minds  thus  subdued  by  the  terrors  of  punish- 
ment, there  could  issue  no  works  of  genius  to  expand  the 
empire  of  human  reason,  nor  any  masterly  compositions  on 
the  general  nature  of  government,  by  the  help  of  which,  the 
great  commonwealths  of  mankind  have  founded  their  esta-  5 
blishments.  Under  such  terrors,  all  the  great  lights  of  science 
and  civilization  must  be  extinguished :  for  men  cannot  commu- 
nicate their  free  thoughts  to  one  another  with  a  lash  held 
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34.  (5)     Quid  est  tarn  populare,  quam  pax?  qua  non 
modo  ii,  quibus  natura  sensum  dedit,  sed  etiam  tecta  atque 

15  agri  mihi  laetari  videntur.  Quid  tarn  populare,  quam 
libertas  ?  quam  non  solum  ab  hominibus,  verum  etiam  a 
bestiis  expeti,  atque  omnibus  rebus  anteponi  videtis.  Quid 
tarn  populare,  quam  otium  ?  quod  ita  iucundum  est,  ut  et 
vos,  et  maiores  vestri,  et  fortissimus  quisque  vir,  maximos 

20  labores  suscipiendos  putet,  ut  aliquando  in  otio  possit  esse. 
Quare  qui  possum  non  esse  popularis,  cum  vitleam  haec  omnia, 
Quirites,  pacem  externam,  libertatem  propriam  generis  ac 
nominis  vestri,  otium  domesticum,  in  fidem,  et  quodam  modo 
in  patrocinium  mei  consulatus  esse  collata?  Cic.  c.  Rullum. 

35.  (a)     Misera  est  ignominia  iudiciorum  publicorum 
misera  multatio  bonorutn,  miseruin  exsilium :  sed  ta'men  in 
omni  calarnitate  retinetur  aliquod  vestigium  libertatis :  mors 
denique  si  proponitur,  in  libertate  moriamur;  carnifex  vero, 

5  et  obductio  capitis,  et  nomen  ipsum  crucis,  absit  non  modo 
a  corpore  civium  Romano  rum,  sed  etiam  a  cogitatione,  oculis, 
auribus.  Harum  enim  omnium  rerum  non  solum  eventus, 
atque  perpessio,  sed  etiam  conditio,  expectatio.  mentio  ipsa 
denique,  iudigna  cive  Romano  atque  homine  libero  est. 

Cic.  p.  Rabirio. 

10  (Z>)  Magna  quidem  nos  spe  et  prope  explorata  liber- 
tatis causam  suscepirnus:  sed  ut  concedam  incertos  exitus 
esse  belli  Martemque  communem,  tamen  pro  libertate  vitae 
periculo  decertandum  est.  Non  enim  in  spiritu  vita  est,  sed 
ea  nulla  est  omnino  servienti.  Ita  praeclara  est  recuperatio 

15  libertatis,  tit  ne  mors  quidem  sit  in  repetenda  libertate 
fugienda.  Quod  si  immortalitas  consequeretur  praesentis 
periculi  fugam,  tamen  eo  magis  ea  fugieuda  videretur,  quo 
diuturnior  servitxis  esset.  Qimin  vero  dies  et  noctes  omnia 
nos  undique  fata  circumstent,  non  est  viri  minimeque 

20  Romani  dubitare  euin  spiritum,  quern  naturae  debeat, 
patriae  reddere.  Cic.  Phil.  x. 

(c)  Sed  de  te  tu  videris:  ego  de  me  ipso  profitebor. 
Defendi  rem  publicam  adolescens,  non  deseram  senex :  con- 
tempsi  Catilinaegladios,  non  pertimescam  tuos.  Quin  etiam 

25  corpus  libenter  obtulerim,  si  repraesentari  morte  mea 
libertas  civitatis  potest.  Duo  modo  haec  opto,  unum,  ut  mori- 
ens  populum  Romanum  liberum  relinquam — hoc  mihi  mains 
ab  dis  immortalibus  dari  nihil  potest — alterum,  ut  ita  cuique 
eveniat,  ut  cle  re  publica  quisque  mereatui'.  Cic.  Phil.  II. 
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over  their  Leads.     It  is  the  nature  of  every  thing  that  is 
great  and  useful,  both  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  -world,  I0 
to  be  wild  and  irregular, — and  we  must   be  contented  to 
take  them  -with  the  alloys  which  belong  to  them,  or  live 
without  them. 

Genius    breaks   from   the   fetters   of  criticism,  but    its 
wanderings    are    sanctioned    by    its   majesty   and  wisdom,  15 
when   it   advances   in  its  path ; — subject   it   to  the  critic, 
and  you  tame  it  into  dulness. — Mighty  rivers  break  down 
their  banks  in  the   winter,   sweeping   away  to   death  the 
flocks  which  are  fattened  on  the  soil  that  they  fertilize  in 
the  summer:  the  few  may  be  saved  by  embankments  from  20 
drowning,  but  the  flock  must  perish  for  hunger. — Tempests 
occasionally  shake  our   dwellings  and   dissipate   our   com- 
merce ;    but  they  scourge  before  them  the  lazy  elements, 
which  without  them    would  stagnate  into  pestilence. — In 
like  manner,  Liberty  herself,  the  last  and  best  gift  of  God  25 
to  his  creatures,  must  be  taken  just  as  she  is, — you  might 
pare  her  down  into  bashful  regularity,  and  shape  her  into 
a  perfect  model  of  severe  scrupulous  law,  but  she  would 
then  be  Liberty  no  longer ;  and  you  must  be  content  to 
die  under  the  lash  of  this  inexorable  justice  which  you  had  30 
exchanged  for  the  banners  of  Freedom.  ERSKINE. 


(35.)  Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs; 
but  I  see,  I  see  clearly,  through  this  day's  business.  You 
and  I,  indeed,  may  rue  it.  We  may  not  live  to  the  time 
when  this  declaration  shall  be  made  good.  "We  may  die, 
die  colonists,  die  slaves,  die,  it  may  be,  ignominiously,  on  5 
the  scaffold.  Be  it  so.  Be  it  so.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of 
Heaven  that  my  country  shall  require  the  poor  offering  of 
my  life,  the  victim  shall  be  ready  at  the  appointed  hour  of 
sacrifice,  come  when  that  hour  may.  But  while  I  do 
live,  let  me  have  a  country,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  a  10 
country  and  that  a  free  country.  Slill,  whatever  may 
be  cur  fate,  be  assured,  that  this  declaration  will  stand. 
It  may  cost  treasures,  and  it  may  cost  blood;  but  it  will 
stand  to  compensate  for  both.  Through  the  thick  gloom 
of  the  present  I  see  the  brightness  of  the  future  as  the  15 
sun  in  heaven  :  and  we  shall  make  this  a  glorious  immortal 
day  for  our  children  to  honour  when  we  are  in  our  graves. 

ADAMS  (Webster). 
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. 

36.     O  niagna  vis  veritatis,  quae  contra  hominum  inge- 

nia,  calliditatem,  sollertiam  contraque  fictas  omnium  insidiaf! 

facile   se    per  se  ipsa   defendat!      Velut  haec  tota  fabelb. 

veteris  et   plurimarum   fabularum  poetriae  quara   est  sine 

5  argumento!  quam  nullum  invenire  exitnm  potest! 

Mi  mi  ergo  est  iam  exitus,  non  fabulre  :  in  quo  cum  clau- 
sula  non  invenitur,  fugit  aliquis  e  manibus  :  deiude  scabilla 
concrepant,  aulseum  tollitur. 

Qusero  enim,  cur  Licinium  titubantem,  hsesitantem,  ce- 
jo  dentem,  fngere  conantem,  mulieraria  manus  ista  de  manibus 
emiserit :  cur  non  comprehenderint :  cur  non,  ipsius  confes- 
sione,  multorum  oculis,  facinoris  denique  voce,  tanti  sceleiis 
crimen  expresserint  1  an  timebant,  ne  tot  unum,  valentes 
iinbecillum,  alacies  perterritum,  superare  non  possent  ? 

15  (6)  Nullum  argumentum  in  re,  nulla  suspicio  in  causa, 
nullus  exitus  criminis,  reperitur.  Itaque  hsec  causa,  ab  argu- 
mentis,  a  coniectura,  ab  iis  signis  quibus  veritas  illustrari  solet, 
ad  testes  tota  traducta  est.  Qucs  quidem  ego  testes,  indices, 
non  modo  sine  ullo  timore,  sed  etiam  cum  aliqua  spe  delecta- 

20  tionis,  exspecto.  Pnegestit  animus  iam  videre,  primum 
lautos  iuvenes,  mulieris  beatse  ac  nobilis  familiares ;  deinde 
fortes  viros,  ab  imperatrice  in  insidiis  atque  in  prsesidio  bal- 
nearum  locatos  ;  ex  quibus  requiram,  quonam  modo  latuerint, 
aut  ubi :  alveusne  ille,  an  equus  Troianus  fuerit,  qui  tot 

25  invictos  viros,  muliebre  bellum  gerentes,  tulerit  ac  texerit. 
Illud  vero  respondere  cogam,  cur  tot  viri,  ac  tales,  hunc,  et 
unum,  et  tarn  imbecillum  quam  videtis,  non  aut  stantem 
comprehenderint,  aut  fugientem  consecuti  sint  :  qui  se  nun- 
quam  pi-ofecto,  si  istum  in  locum  processerint,  explicabunt; 

3°  quam  volent  in  conviviis  faceti,  dicaces,  nonnunquam  etiam 
ad  vimim.  diserti,  sint.  Alia  fori  vis  est,  alia  triclinii  :  alia 
subselliorum  ratio,  alia  lectorum  :  non  idem  iudicum  comis- 
satorumque  conspectus  :  lux  denique  longe  alia  est  solis  et 
lychnorum.  Quamobrem  excutiemus  omnes  istorum  delicias, 

35  omnes  ineptias,  si  prodierint.  Sed,  si  me  audiant,  navent 
aliam  opei^am  ;  aliam  ineant  gratiam ;  in  aliis  se  rebus  os- 
tentent :  vigeant  apud  istam  mulierem  venxistate  :  domin- 
entur  sumtibus  :  Lcereant,  iaceant,  deserviant :  capiti  vero 
innocentis  et  foiiunis  parcant.  Cic.  p.  Coelio. 
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(36.  a.)  There  is  something  whimsical  enough  in  this 
curious  story.  Put  his  credit  upon  the  positive  evidence 
adduced  to  his  character.  "Who  he  is  I  know  not.  I  know 
not  the  man;  but  his  credit  is  impeached.  Mr  Blake  was 
called:  he  said  he  knew  him.  I  asked  him,  "Do  you  think,  5 
sir,  that  Mr  Lyster  is  or  is  not  a  man  deserving  credit  upon 
his  oath?"  What  said  Mr  Blake?  Did  he  tell  you  that  he 
believed  he  was  a  man  to  be  believed  upon  his  oath?  He 
did  not  attempt  to  say  that  he  was.  The  best  he  could  say 
was,  that  he  would  hesitate.  Do  you  believe  Blake?  Do  10 
you  know  Lyster]  If  you  do  know  him,  and  know  that  he 
is  credible,  your  knowledge  should  not  be  shaken  by  the 
doubts  of  any  man.  But  if  you  do  not  know  him,  you 
must  take  his  credit  from  an  unimpeached  witness,  swearing 
that  he  would  hesitate  to  believe  him.  CURRAX.  i ; 


(36.  b.)  In  former  times,  my  Lords,  amid  such  defeats 
and  disasters,  and  unable  to  cany  those  measures  which  he 
considered  essential  and  necessary,  a  minister  would  have 
thought  that  he  had  only  one  course  to  pursue.  These  are 
antiquated  notions — everything  has  changed.  This  fastidious  5 
delicacy  forms  no  part  of  the  character  of  the  noble  "Vis- 
count. He  has  told  us,  and  his  acts  correspond  with  his 
assertions,  that,  notwithstanding  the  insubordination  which 
prevails  around  him,  in  spite  of  the  siillen  and  mutinous 
temper  of  his  crew,  he  will  stick  to  the  vessel  while  a  single  10 
plank  remains  afloat.  Let  me,  however,  as  a  friendly  ad- 
viser of  the  noble  Viscount,  recommend  him  to  get  her  as 
speedily  as  possible  into  still  water.  l  Fortiter  occitpa 
portum.' 

After  all,  there  is  something  in  the  efforts  and  exertions  15 
of  the   noble    Viscount  not  altogether   unamusing.     It   Ls 
impossible,  under  any  circumstances,  not  to  respect 
'  A  brave  man  straggling  in  the  storms  of  fate. ' 
May  a  part,  at  least,  of  what  follows  be  averted : 

'And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state.'  20 

My  consolation  is,  that  whatever  be  the  disposition  of 
the  noble  Viscount,  he  has  not  sufficient  strength,  though 
his  locks,  I  believe,  are  yet  unshorn,  to  pull  down  the 
pillars  of  the  building,  and  involve  the  whole  in  his  ruin. 
I  trust  it  will  long  survive  his  fall.  LYXDHURST.  25 
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37.  Qua  re  imitemur  nostros  Brutns,  Camillos,  Ahalas, 
Decios,  Curios,   Fabricios,   Maxumos,   Scipiones,    Lentulos, 
Aemilios,  innumerabiles  alios,  qui  bane  rem  publicam  stabili- 
verunt :    quos   equidem    in   deorum  immortalium  coetu  ac 

5  numero  repono.  Amemus  patriam,  pareamus  senatui,  con- 
sulamus  bonis :  praesentes  fructus  neglegamus,  posteritatis 
gloriae  serviainus :  id  esse  optumum  putemus,  quod  erit 
rectissumum  :  speremus,  quae  volumus,  sed  quod  acciderit 
feramus :  cogitetnus  denique  corpus  virorum  fortium  magno- 

jo  rumque  hominum  esse  mortale,  animi  vero  motus  et  virtutis 
gloriam  sempiternam.  Cic.  p.  Sestio,  68.  143. 

38.  Superioribus  annis  taciti  indignabamini  aerarium 
expilari,  reges  et  populos  liberos  paucis  nobilibus  vectigal 
pendere,  penes  eosdem  et  summam  gloriam  et  inaxnmas  divi- 
tias  esse :  taraen  haec  talia  facinora  inpune  suscepisse  parum 

5  habuere,  itaque  postremo  leges  maiestas  vosti'a,  divina  et  hu- 
mana  omnia  hostibus  tradita  sunt.  Neque  eos,  qui  ea  fecere, 
pudet  aut  paenitet,  set  incedunt,  per  ora  vostra  magnifici, 
sacerdotia  et  consulatus,  pars  triumphos  suos  ostentantes  : 
proinde  quasi  ea  honori,  non  praedas  habeant.  Servi  aere 

10  parati  iniusta  imperia  dominorum  non  perferunt :  vos,  Qui- 
rites,  in  imperio  nati,  aequo  animo  servitutem  toleratis  1  At 
qui  sunt  ei,  qui  rem  publicam  occupavere  1  Homines  scelera- 
tiasumi,  cruentis  manibus,  inmani  avaritia,  nocentissumi  et 
eidem  superbissumi,  quibus  fides  decus  pietas,  postremo 

15  honesta  atque  inhonesta  omnia  quaestui  sunt.  Pars  eorum 
occidisse  tribunos  plebei,  alii  quaestiones  iniustas,  plerique 
caedem  in  vos  fecisse  pro  munimento  Labent.  Ita  quam 
quisque  pessume  fecit,  tam  maxume  tutus  est :  metum  ab  sce- 
lere  suo  ad  ignaviam  vostram  transtulere  :  quos  omnis  eadem 

20  cupere,  eadem  odisse  in  unum  coegit.         "  SALL.  Jug.  31. 

39.  Quid  igitur  superat,  quod  purgemus,  si  nee  factum 
hostile  ullum  nostrum  est,  et  verba  tumidiora  legati  ofFensio- 
nem  aurium,  non  perniciem  civitatis,  meruerunf?  Voluntatis 
nostrae  tacitae  velut  litem  aestimari  vestris  inter  vos  sermoni- 

5  bus  audio,  P.  C.  favisse  nos  regi,  et  ilium  vincere  maluisse ; 
ideo  bello  persequendos  esse  credunt.  Alii  vestrum,  voluisse 
quidem  nos  hoc,  non  tamen  ob  id  bello  persequendos  esse  : 
neque  moribus,  neque  legibus  ullius  civitatis  ita  comparatum 
esse,  ut,  siquis  vellet  inimicum  perire,  si  nihil  fecerit,  quo  id 
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(37.)     The  noble   Lord,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  ^ 
speech,    spoke    of   the    cloud   which   rests  at   present  over 
Ireland.     It  is  a  dark  and  heavy  cloud,  and  its  darkness 
extends  over  the  feelings  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.     But  there  is  a  consolation  which  we  may  all  take  5 
to  ourselves.     An  inspired  king,   and   bard,  and  prophet, 
has  left  us  words  which  are  not  only  the  expression  of  a 
fact,  but  which  we  may  take  as  the  utterance  of  a  prophecy. 
He  says  "To  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  the  dark- 
ness."    Let  us  try  in  this  matter  to  be  upright.     Let  us  try  10 
to  be  just.     That  cloud  will  be  dispelled.  BRIGHT. 


(38.)  Gentlemen  complain  of  the  allies,  and  say,  they 
have  partitioned  such  a  country,  and  transferred  such  a  coun- 
try, and  seized  on  such  a  country.  What!  will  they  quarrel 
with  their  ally,  who  has  possessed  himself  of  a  part  of 
Saxony,  and  shake  hands  with  Buonaparte,  who  proposed  to  5 
take  possession  of  England?  If  a  prince  takes  Venice,  we 
are  indignant;  but  if  he  seizes  on  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
stands  covered  with  the  blood  of  millions,  and  the  spoils  of 
half  mankind,  our  indignation  ceases;  vice  becomes  gigantic, 
conquers  the  understanding,  and  mankind  begin  by  wonder,  10 
and  conclude  by  worship. .  The  character  of  Buonaparte  is 
admirably  calculated  for  this  effect ;  he  invests  himself  with. 
much  theatrical  grandeur;  he  is  a  great  actor  in  the  tragedy 
of  his  own  government;  the  fire  of  his  genius  precipitates  on 
universal  empire,  certain  to  destroy  his  neighbours  or  him-  15 
self;  better  formed  to  acquire  empire  than  to  keep  it,  he  is  a 
hero  and  a  calamity,  formed  to  punish  France  and  to  perplex 
Europe.  GKATTAX. 


(39.)  It  is  hard,  my  lords,  to  be  questioned  upon  a  law 
which  cannot  be  shown!  Where  hath. this  fire  lain  hid  for 
so  many  hundred  years,  without  smoke  to  discover  it,  till  it 
thus  bursts  forth  to  consume  me  and  my  children?  My 
lords,  do  we  not  live  under  laws?  and  must  we  be  punished  5 
by  laws  before  they  are  made?  Far  better  were  it  to  live  by 
no  laws  at  all ;  but  to  be  governed  by  those  characters  of 
virtue  and  discretion  which  Nature  hath  stamped  upon  us, 
than  to  put  this  necessity  of  divination  upon  a  man,  and  to 
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10  fiat,  capitis  damnetur.  His,  qui  nos  poena,  non  crimine 
liberant,  gratiam  quidem  habemus :  ipsi  nobis  hanc  diciraus 
legem  ;  si  omnes  voluimus,  quod  arguimur,  non  distinguimus 
voluntatem  a  facto ;  omnes  plectamur.  Si  alii  principum  nos- 
trorum  vobis,  alii  regi  f averunt ;  non  postulo,  ut  propter  nos, 

15  qui  partium  vestrarum  fuimus,  regis  fautores  salvi  sint :  illucl 
deprecor,  ne  nos  propter  illos  pereamus.  Liv.  45.  24. 

Compare  also  30  (a)  p.  40. 

40.  Adsunt  Athenienses,  unde  humanitas,  doctrina,  re- 
liglo,  fruges,  iura,  leges  ortae  atque  in  omnis  terras  distributae 
putantur  :  de  quorum  urbis  possessione,  propter  pulcritudi- 
nem,  etiam  inter  deos  certamen  fuisse  proditum  est :  quae 
R  vetustate  ea  est,  ut  ipsa  ex  sese  s.uos  civis  genuisse  dicatur  et 
eorum  eadem  terra  parens,  altrix,  patria  dicatur :  auctoritate 
autem  tanta  est,  ut  iam  fractum  prope  ac  debilitatuni  Graeciae 
nomen  Imius  urbis  laude  nitatur,  Adsunt  Lacedaemonii, 
cuius  oivitatis  spectata  ac  nobilitata  virtus,  non  solum  natura 

ic  corroborata,  verum  etiam  disciplina  putatur.  Hisce  utitur 
laudatoribua  Flaccus,  his  innocentiae  testibus,  Graecorum 
cupiditati  ut  Graecorum  auxilio  resistamus. ...Quam  ob  rem 
quaeso  a  vobis,  Asiatici  testes,  ut  quum  vere  recordari  voletis, 
quantum  auctoritatis  in  iudicium  adferatis,  vosmet  ipsi  de- 

15  scribatis  Asiam  :  nee  quid  alienigenae  de  vobis  loqui  soleant, 
sed  quid  vosmet  ipsi  de  genere  vestro  statuatis,  memineritis. 
Namque,  ut  opinor,  Asia  vestra  constat  ex  Phrygia,  Mysia, 
Caria,  Lydia.  Utrum  igitur  nostrum  est  an  vestrum  hoc 
vetus  proverbium,  Phrygem  plagis  fieri  solere  meliorem? 

20  Quid?  de  tota  Caria?  nonne  hoc  vestra  voce  volgatum  est,  si 
quid  cum  perjculo  experiri  velis,  in  Care  id  potissumum  esse 
faciendum  ?  Quid  porro  in  Graeco  sermone  tarn  tritum  utque 
celebratum  est,  quam,  si  quis  despicatui  ducitur,  ut  Mysorum 
ultimus  esse  dicatur?  Quis  unquam  Graecus  comoediam  scrip- 

25  sit  in  qua  servus  primamm  partium  non  Lydus  esset.  Quam 
ob  rem  quae  vobis  fit  iniuria  si  statuimus  vestro  nobis  iudicio 
standum  esse  de  vobis?  Sequitur  auri  ilia  invidia  Judaici. 
Ob  hoc  crimen  hie  locus  abs  te,  Laeli,  atque  ilia  turba  quae- 
sita  est;  scis,  quanta  sit  manus,  quanta  concordia,  quantum 

30  valeat  in  coiitionibus.  Huic  autem  bavbarae  superstition! 
resistere  severitatis,  multitudiuem  Judaeorum,  flagrantem 
nonnunquam  in  contionibus,  pro  republica  contemnere  gravi- 
tatis  summae  fuit.  Cic.  p.  flacco  26,  G2-3, 

Compare  also  16.  p.  22. 
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accuse  him  of  a  breach  of  law  before  it  is  a  law  at  all!     If  a  10 
waterman  upon  the  Thames  split  his  boat  by  grating  upon 
an  anchor,  and  the  same  have  no  buoy  appended  to  it,  the 
owner  of  the  anchor  is  to  pay  the  loss;  but  if  a  buoy  be  set 
there,  every  man  passeth  upon  his  own  peril.     Now,  where 
is  the  mark,  where  is  the  token  set  upon  the  crime,   to  15 
declare  it  to  be  high  treason  ? 

EARL  OF  STRAFFOBD. 


(40.)  The  honourable  member  tells  us  that  the  Jews  are 
naturally  a  mean  race,  a  sordid  race,  a  money-getting  race; 
that  they  are  averse  to  all  honourable  callings;  that  they 
neither  sow  nor  reap;  that  they  have  neither  flocks  nor 
herds;  that  usury  is  the  only  pursuit  for  which  they  are  fit;  5 
that  they  are  destitute  of  all  elevated  and  amiable  senti- 
ments. Such,  Sir,  has  in  every  age  been  the  reasoning  of 
bigots.  They  never  fail  to  plead  in  justification  of  persecu- 
tion the  vices  which  persecution  has  engendered.  We  treat 
them  as  slaves,  and  wonder  that  they  do  not  regard  us  as  10 
brethren.  We  drive  them  to  mean  occupations,  and  then 
reproach  them  for  not  embracing  honourable  professions.  We 
long  forbade  them  to  possess  land;  and  we  complain  that 
they  chiefly  occupy  themselves  in  trade.  We  shut  them  out 
from  all  the  paths  of  ambition;  and  then  we  despise  them  15 
for  taking  refuge  in  avarice. ».  But  were  they  always  a  mere 
money-changing,  money-getting,  money-hoarding  race1?  No- 
body knows  better  than  my  honourable  friend,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  their  national  character  which  unfits  them  for  the 
highest  duties  of  citizens.  He  knows  that,  in  the  infancy  of  20 
civilization,  when  letters  and  arts  were  still  unknown  to 
Athens,  when  scarcely  a  thatched  hut  stood  on  what  was 
afterwards  the  site  of  Rome,  this  contemned  people  had  their 
fenced  cities  and  cedar  palaces,  their  splendid  temple,  their 
fleets  of  merchant  ships,  their  schools  of  sacred  learning,  25 
their  great  statesmen  and  soldiers,  their  natural  philosophers, 
their  historians  and  their  poets.  What  nation  ever  con- 
tended more  manfully  against  overwhelming  odds  for  its 
independence  and  religion]  What  nation  ever  in  its  last 
agonies  gave  such  signal  proofs  of  what  may  be  accomplished  3° 
by  a  brave  despair] 

MACAULAY. 
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41.  (a)     O  excnbias  tuas,  Cn.  Planci,  miseras !  o  flebiles 
vigilias  !    o  noctes  acerbas  !   o  custodiam  etiam  rnei  capitis 
infeliccm  !  si  quidem  ego  tibi  vivus  iion  prosum,  qui  fortasse 
mortuus  profuissem.     Memini  enim,  memini  neque  umquam 

5  obliviscar  noctis  ilJius,  cum  tibi  vigilanti,  adsidenti,  maerenti 
vana  quaedam  miser  atque  inania  falsa  spe  inductus  pollice- 
bar  ;  me,  si  essern  in  patriam  restitutTis,  praesentem  tibi  gra- 
tias  relatiirum ;  sin  aiitem  vitam  mihi  furs  aderuisset  aut  vis 
aliqua  maior  reditum  peremisset :  hos  omnia  tibi  illorum 

10  laborum  praemia  pro  me  persoluturos.  Quid  me  aspectas? 
quid  mea  promissa  repetis  ?  quid  meam  fidem  imploras?  !Ni- 
hil  tibi  ego  turn  de  meis  opibus  pollicebar,  sed  de  horum  erga 
me  benevolentia  promittebam;  hos  pro  me  lugere,  hos  ge- 
mere,  hos  decertare  pro  meo  capite  vel  vitae  periculo  velle 

15  videbam:  de  horum  desiderio,  luctu,  querelis  qnotidie  aliquid 
tecum  simul  audiebam ;  nunc  tirneo,  ne  nihil  tibi  praeter 
lacrimas  qiiearn  reddere,  quas  tu  in  meis  acerbitatibus  plum- 
mas  effudisti.  Cic.  pro  Plancio  42,  101. 

(6)  Itaque  ilia  quies  et  otium  cum  libertate,  quae  multi 
probi  potius  quam  laborein  cum  honoribus  capessebant,  nuila 
sunt :  hac  tempestate  serviundum  aut  imperitandum,  haben- 
dus  metus  est  aut  faciundus,  Quirites.  Nam  quid  ultra  1 
5  quaeve  humana  superaiit  aut  divina  inpolluta  sunt1?  Populus 
Komanus,  paulo  ante  gentium  modei-ator,  exutus  imperio 
gloria  iure,  agitandi  inops  despectusque  ne  servilia  quidem 
alimenta  relicua  habet.  Sociorum  et  Lati  magna  vis  civitate 
pro  multi  s  et  egregiis  factis  a  vobis  data  per  unum  pro- 

10  hibentur,  et  plebei  innoxiae  patrias  sedes  occupavere  pauci 
satellites,  mercedem  scelerum.  Leges  iudicia  aerarium, 
provinciae  reges  penes  unum,  denique  necis  civium  et  vitae 
licentia.  SALLUST  Hist. 

42.  In  tanto  civium  numero  magna  multitude  est  eorum, 
qui  aut  propter  metum  poenae,  peccatorum  suorum  conscii, 
novos  motus  conversionesque  rei  publicae  quaerant,  aut  qui 
propter  insitum  quendam  animi  furorem  discordiis  civium  ac 

5  seditione  pascantur,  aut  qui  propter  implicationem  rei  fami- 
liaris  communi  inoendio  malint  quam  suo  deflagrare.  Qui 
quom  auctores  sunt  et  duces  suorum  studiorum  vitiorumque 
iiacti,  in  re  publica  fluctus  excitantur,  ut  vigilandum  sit  iis, 
qui  sibi  gubernacula  patriae  depoposcerunt,  enitendumque 
10  omni  scientia  ac  diligentia,  ut,  conservatis  iis,  quae  ego 
paullo  ante  fundamenta  ac  membra  esse  dixi,  tenere  cursum 
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(11.)  It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw 
the  Queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles;  and 
surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to 
touch,  a  more  delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the 
horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  5 
began  to  move  in,  glittering  like  the  morning  star,  full  of 
life,  and  splendor,  and  joy.  Oh!  what  a  revolution!  and 
what  a  heart  must  I  have,  to  contemplate,  without  emotion, 
that  elevation  and  that  fall  !  Little  did  I  dream,  when  she 
added  titles  of  veneration  to  those  of  enthusiastic,  distant,  10 
respectful  love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry  the 
sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that  bosom;  little 
did  I  dream  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  such  disasters 
fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of 
men  of  honor  and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  15 
swords  must  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even 
a  look  that  threatened  her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of 
chivalry  is  gone;  that  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calcula- 
tors has  succeeded;  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished 
forever.  Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that  generous  20 
loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified 
obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive, 
even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom. 
The  nnbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defense  of  nations,  the 
nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise  is  gone!  It  25 
is  gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honor, 
which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  courage 
while  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever  it 
touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil  by 
losing  all  its  grossness.  30 


(42.)  Among  certain  persons,  I  know  that  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  profession  of  the  law  are  not  considered 
of  much  importance  ;  but,  my  Lords,  in  times  of  trouble 
and  danger  there  are  few  men  so  important.  In  order  to 
secure  themselves  a  share  in  the  representation,  these  active,  5 
intelligent,  and  ambitious  men  will  throw  themselves  into 
the  democratic  scale,  and  give  it  a  fearful  preponderance. 
The  House  of  Commons,  in  which  I  have  served  a  long 
apprenticeship,  I  know,  will  become  an  unmanageable 
democratic  body.  To  the  monarchical  institutions  of  the  10 
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possint  et  capere  oti  ilium  portum  et  dignitatis.  Hanc  ego 
viam,  iudices,  si  aut  asperani  atque  arduam  aut  plenam  esse 
periculorum  aut  insidiarum  negem.  mentiar:  praesertim 

15  quom  id  non  modo  intellexerim  semper,  sed  etiam  praeter 
ceteros  senserim.  Maioribus  praesidiis  et  copiis  oppugnatur 
res  publica,  quam  defenditur,  propterea  quod  audaces  homi- 
nes et  perditi  nutu  impelluntur  et  ipsi  etiam  sponte  sua  con- 
tra rem  publicam  incitantur:  boni  nescio  quo  modo  tardiores 

20  sunt  et  principiis  rerum  neglectis  ad  extremum  ipsa  denique 
necessitate  excitantur :  ita  ut  noil  numquam  cunctatione  ac 
tarditate,  dum  otium  volunt  etiam  sine  dignitate  retinere, 
ipsi  utrumque  amittant.  Propugnatores  autem  rei  publicae 
qui  esse  voluerunt  si  leviores  sunt,  desciscunt :  si  timidiores, 

-25  desunt.  Cic.  p.  Sestio,  46,  99. 

Compare  also  §  34  (a)  p.  44. 

43.  (a)  Ad  eum  concurrere  homines  omnium  ordinum 
corruptissumi,  flagrantes  inopia  et  cupidinibus,  scelerum  con- 
scientia  exagitati,  quibus  quies  in  seditionibus,  in  pace  turbae 
sunt :  ei  tumultum  ex  tumultu,  bellum  ex  bello  serunt, 
5  Saturnini  olim,  post  Sulpici,  dein  Mari  Damasippique,  nunc 
Lepidi  satellites.  Quod  ego  vos  oro  atque  obsecro,  patres 
conscripti,  ut  animadvortatis,  neu  patiamini  licentiam  scele- 
rum quasi  rabiem  ad  integros  contactu  procedere.  Nam  ubi 
malos  praemia  secuntur,  haut  facile  quisquam  gratuito  bonus 

10  est.  An  expectatis,  dum  exercitu  rursus  admoto  ferro  atque 
flamma  urbem  invadat  ?  quod  multo  propius  est  ab  eo  quo 
agitat  statu,  quam  ex  pace  et  concordia  ad  arma  civilia,  quae 
ille  advorsum  divina  et  humana  omnia  cepit,  non  pro  sua  aut 
quorum  simulat  iniuria,  set  legum  ac  libertatis  subvortundae. 

15  Agitur  enim  ac  laceratur  animi  cupidine  et  noxarum  metu, 
expers  consili,  inquies,  haec  atque  ilia  temptans,  metuit 
otium  odit  bellum,  luxu  atque  licentia  carendum  videt — 
atque  interim  abutitur  vostra  socordia.  SALLUST  Hist. 

(b)  A.  dis  quidem  immortalibus  quae  potest  homini  maior 
esse  poena  furore  atque  dementia?  nisi  forte  in  tragoediis, 
quos  volnere  ac  dolore  corporis  cruciari  ac  consumi  vides, 
graviores  deorum  immortalium  iras  subire,  quam  illos,  qui 
5  furentes  inducuntur,  putas.  Tu,  quom  f  uriales  in  contionibus 
voces  mittis,  quom  domos  civium  evertis,  quom  aedes  sacras 
intiammas,  quoin  servos  concitas,  quom  sacra  ludosque  contur- 
bas,  quom  baccharis,  quom  furis,  turn  das  eas  poenas,  quae 
sunt  solae  hominum  sceleri  a  dis  immortalibus  constitutae. 
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country  I  have  been  attached  both  by  habit  and  education. 
I  do  not  wish  for  a  change  which  may  affect  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Crown,  nor  for  one  which  will  bring  about 
a  professed  republic,  or  a  republic  in  the  shape  of  a  limited 
monarchy.  Republics  are  tyrannical,  capricious,  and  cruel,  i* 
I  do  not  charge  the  ministers  with  having  introduced  the 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  our  form  of  government ; 
but  such  will  be  its  certain  effect.  You  are  called  upon  to 
open  the  floodgates  which  will  admit  the  torrent  of  demo- 
cratic power.  That  torrent  will  rush  in  and  overpower  us.  ?o 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack,  with  his 
buoyancy  and  nimbleness,  may  for  a  time  float  upon  the 
tide,  and  play  his  gambols  on  the  surface,  but  the  least 
check  will  submerge  him,  and  he  will  sink  to  rise  no  more. 

LYXDHCRST. 

(43.)  These  men,  republicans  from  servility,  who 
published  rhetorical  panegyrics  on  massacre,  and  who  re- 
duced plunder  to  a  system  of  ethics,  are  as  ready  to  preach 
slavery  as  anarchy.  But  the  more  daring,  I  had  almost 
said,  the  more  respectable  ruffians  cannot  so  easily  bend  5 
their  heads  under  the  yoke.  The  recollection  of  their 
unbounded  power  renders  every  inferior  condition  irksome 
and  vapid,  and  their  former  atrocities  form,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  a  sort  of  destiny  which  irresistibly  impels  them 
to  the  perpetration  of  new  crimes.  They  have  no  place  10 
left  for  penitence  on  earth.  They  labour  under  the  most 
awful  proscription  of  opinion  that  ever  was  pronounced 
against  human  beings.  They  have  cut  down  every  bridge 
by  which  they  could  retreat  into  the  society  of  men. 
Awakened  from  their  dreams  of  democracy,  the  noise  sub-  15 
sided  that  deafened  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  humanity ; 
the  film  fallen  from  their  eyes,  which  hid  from  them  the 
blackness  of  their  own  deeds ;  haunted  by  the  memory  of 
their  inexpiable  guilt ;  condemned  daily  to  look  on  the  faces 
of  those  whom  their  hands  made  widows  and  Orphans,  they  20 
are  goaded  and  scourged  by  these  real  furies,  and  hurried 
into  the  tumult  of  new  crimes,  which  will  drown  the  cries 
of  remorse,  or  if  they  be  too  depraved  for  remorse,  will 
silence  the  curses  of  mankind.  Tyrannical  power  is  their 
only  refuge  from  the  just  vengeance  of  their  fellow-creatures.  25 
Murder  is  their  only  means  of  usurping  power.  They  have 
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10  Nam  corporis  quidem  nostri  infirmitas  multos  subit  casus  per 
se  :  denique  ipsurn  corpus  tenuissuma  de  caussa  saepe  contici- 
tur;  deorum  tela  in  impiorum.  mentibus  figuntur.  Qua  re 
miserior  es,  quom  in  omnera  fraudem  raperis  oculis,  quam  si 
omnino  oculos  non  habueris.  Cic.  de  liar,  Resp.  18.  39. 

44.  Jamne  intelligitis,  judices,  quae  pestis,  quae  imma- 
iiitas  in  vestra  antiquissima,  fidelissima,  proximaque  provin- 
cia  versata  sit1?   Jam  videtis,  quam  ob  causam  Sicilia,  tot 
hominum   furta   antea,  rapinas,  iniquitates,  ignominiasque 

5  perpessa,  hoc  non  potuerit  novum  ac  singulare  atque  incredi- 
bile  genus  injuriarum  contumeliarumque  perferre  1  Tot  judi- 
ciis  interfuistis  :  tot  homines  nocentes  et  improbos  accusatos, 
et  vestra  et  superiorum  memoria,  scitis  esse :  ecquem  vidis- 
tis,  ecquem  audistis  in  tantis  furtis,  in  tarn  apertis,  in  tanta 

10  audacia,  tanta  irnpudentia  esse  versatum1?  Apronius  stipatores 
Venerios  secum  habebat :  ducebat  eos  circum  civitates  :  pub- 
lice  sibi  convivia  parari,  sterni  triclinia,  et  in  foi-o  sterni  jube- 
bat:  eo  vocari  homines  honestissimos,  non  solum  Siculos,  sed 
etiam  equites  Romanes  :  ut,  quicum  vivere  nemo  unquam 

15  nisi  turpis  impurusque  voluisset,  ad  ejus  convivium  spectatis- 
simi  atque  honestissimi  viri  tenerentur.  Haec  tu,  omnium 
rnortalium  profligatissime  et  perditissime,  cum  scires,  cum 
audires  quotidie,  cum  videres ;  si  sine  tuo  quaestu  maximo 
fierent,  cum  tanto  tuo  periculo  fieri  paterere  atque  concede- 

20  res?  Tantum  apud  te  quaestus  Apronii,  tan  turn  ejus  sermo 
inquinatissimus  et  blanditiae  flagitiosa.e  valuerunt,  ut  nun- 
quam  animum  tuum  cura  fortunarum  tuarum  cogitatioque 
tangeret  1  Cernitis,  judices,  quod  et  quantum  incendium 
decumanorum  impetu  non  solum  per  agros,  sed  etiam  per 

25  reliquas  fortunas  aratorum,  neque  solum  per  bona,  sed  etiam 
per  jura  libertatis  et  civitatis,  isto  praetore  pervaserit. 

Cic.  in  Verrem,  in.  26. 

45.  Yeni  in  Asiam,  non  ut  funditus  everterem  gentes, 
nee  ut  diniidiam  partem  terrarum  solitudinem  facerem  :  sed 
ut  illos  quoque,  quos  bello  subegissem,  victoriae  meae  non 
poeniteret.     Itaque  militant  vobiscum,  pro  imperio  vestro 

5  sanguinem  fundunt,  qui  superbe  habiti  rebellassent.  Non 
est  diuturna  posse.ssio,  in  quam  gladio  inducimur :  benefi- 
ciorum  gratia  sempiterna  est.  Si  habere  Asiam,  non  transire 
volumus,  cum  his  communicanda  est  nostra  dementia :  horum 
fides  stabile  et  aeternum  faciet  imperium.  Et  sane  plus 
10  habemus,  quam  cupiums.  Insatiabilis  autem  avaritiae  est, 
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drunk  too  deeply  of  human  blood  ever  to  relinquish  their 
cannibal  appetite.  MACKINTOSH. 

(44.)  What  now,  my  lords,  do  you  think  of  the  tyranny 
and  savage  apathy  of  a  man  who  could  act  in  open  defiance 
of  those  prejudices  which  are  so  interwoven  with  the  very 
existence  of  the  females  of  the  East,  that  they  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  death?  What  do  your  lordships  think  of  5 
the  atrocity  of  a  man  who  could  threaten  to  profane  and 
violate  the  sanctuaiy  of  the  Princesses  of  Oude,  by  declaring 
that  he  would  storm  it  with  his  troops  and  expel  the  in- 
habitants of  it  by  force?  There  is,  my  lords,  displayed  in 
the  whole  of  this  black  transaction,  a  wantonness  of  cruelty  10 
and  ruffian-like  ferocity  that,  happily,  are  not  often  incident 
even  to  the  most  depraved  and  obdurate  of  our  species. 

Had  there  been  in  the  composition  of  the  prisoner's  heart 
one  generous  propensity,  or  lenient  disposition  even  slumber- 
ing and  torpid,  it  must  have  been  awakened  and  animated  15 
into  kindness  and  mercy  :  but  no  tender  impression  could 
be  made  on  his  soul  which  is  as  hard  as  adamant  and  as 
black  as  sin.  Stable  as  the  everlasting  hills  in  its  schemes 
and  purposes  of  villany,  it  has  never  once  been  shaken  by 
the  cries  of  affliction,  the  claims  of  charity,  or  the  complaints  20 
of  injustice.  With  steady  and  undeviating  step  he  marches 
on  to  the  consummation  of  the  abominable  projects  of 
wickedness  which  are  engendered  and  contrived  in  its 
gloomy  recesses.  What  his  soul  prepares,  his  hands  are 
ever  ready  to  execute.  SHERIDAX  25 

(45.)  The  leaders  of  this  revolt  propose  this  monstrous 
thing — that  over  a  territory  forty  times  as  large  as  England, 
the  blight  and  curse  of  slavery  shall  be  for  ever  perpetuated. 
I  cannot  believe,  myself,  in  such  a  fate  befalling  that  fair 
land,  stricken  as  it  now  is  with  the  ravages  of  war.  I  5 
cannot  believe  that  civilization  in  its  journey  with  the  sun 
will  sink  into  endless  night  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the 
leaders  of  this  i-evolt,  who  seek  to — 

""Wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind."  10 

I  have  a  far  other  and  far  brighter  vision  before  my  gaze. 
It  may  be  but  a  vision,  but  I  will  cherish  it.  I  see  one 
vast  Confederation  stretching  from  the  frozen  Xorth  in 
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adhuc  implere  velle,  quod  jam  circumfluit.  Veruntamen 
eorum  mores  in  Macedonas  transfundo !  .In  inultis  enim 
gentibus  esse  video,  quae  non  erubescamus  imitari :  nee  aliter 
tantum  imperium  apte  regi  potest,  quam  ut  quaedam  et  tra- 

T5  damus  illis,  et  ab  iisdem  discamus.  An  me  luxuriae  indul- 
gentem  putatis  arma  vestra  auro  argentoque  adornasse  1 
Assuetis  nihil  vilius  hac  videri  materia  volui;  Macedonas 
invictos  caeteris  nee  auro  quidem  vinci.  Oculos  ergo  primum 
eorum  sordida  omnia  et  humilia  spectantium  capiam  :  et 

20  docebo  nos  non  auri  aut  argenti  cupidos,  sed  orbem  terrarum 
subacturos  venisse.  CURTIUS. 

46.  Unius   autem    diei   quot  et  quantae   virtutes,    di 
immortales,  fuerunt !  Princeps  enim  omnium  Pansa  proelii 
faciendi  et  cum  Antonio  confligendi  fuit :  dignus  imperator 
legione  Martia,  digna  legio  imperatore.     Cuius  si  acerrimum 

5  impetum  cohibere  Pansa  potuisset,  uno  proelio  confecta  res 
esset.  Sed  quum  libertatis  avida  legio  effrenatius  in  aciem 
hostium  irrupisset  ipseque  in  primis  Pansa  pugnaret,  duobus 
periculosis  vulneribus  acceptis  sublatus  e  proelio  rei  publicae 
vitam  reservavit.  Ego  vero  hunc  non  solum  imperatorem, 

10  sed  etiam  clarissimum  imperatorem  iudico,  qui  quum  aut 
morte  aut  victoria  se  satis  facturum  rei  publicae  spopondisset, 
alterum  fecit,  alterius  di  immortales  omen  avertant !  Quid 
dicam  de  Hirtio  1  qui  re  audita  e  castris  duas  legiones  eduxit 
incredibili  studio  atque  virtute,  quartam  illam,  quae  relicto 

15  Antonio  se  olim  cum  Martia  legione  coniunxit,  et  septimam, 
quae  constituta  ex  veteranis  docuit  hoc  proelio  militibus  iis, 
qui  Caesaris  beneficia  servassent,  senatus  populique  Romani 
carum  nomen  esse.  His  viginti  cohortibus,  nullo  equitatu, 
Hirtius  ipse  aquilam  quartae  legionis  quum  inferret,  qua 

20  nullius  pulcriorem  speciem  imperatoris  accepimus,  cum  tribus 
Antonii  legionibus  equitatuque  conflixit,  hostcsque  nefavios, 
Imic  lovis  optimi  maximi,  ceterisque  deorum  immortalium 
templis,  urbis  tectis,  libertati  populi  Romani,  nostrae  vitae 
sanguinique  imminentes  prostravit,  fudit,  occidit,  ut  cum 

25  admodum  paucis,  nocte  tectus,  metu  perterritus,  princeps 
latronum  duxque  fugerit.  Cic.  Phil.  xiv.  9.  25. 

47.  (a)     Summa  denique  huius  generis  haec  est,  ut  si 
in  refellendo  adversario  firmior  esse  oratio  quam  in  confir- 
mandis  nostris  rebus  potest,  omnia  in  ilium  tela  conferam  ; 
sin  nostra  probari  facilius,  quam  ilia  redargui  possunt,  de- 

5  ducere  animos  a  contraria  defensioue  et  ad  nostram  conor 
traducere :  confiteorque  me,  si  qua  premat  res  vehementius, 
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unbroken  line  to  the  glowing  South,  and  from  the  wild 
billows  of  the  Atlantic,  westward  to  the  calmer  waters  of  15 
the  Pacific  main — and  I  see  one  people,  and  one  law,  and 
one  language,  and  one  faith,  over  all  that  wide  continent, 
the  home  of  freedom,  and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  every 
race  and  of  every  clime.  BRIGHT. 

(46.)  Suddenly  and  sternly  recovering,  they  closed  on 
their  terrible  enemies;  and  then  was  seen  with  what  a 
strength  and  majesty  the  British  soldier  fights.  In  vain  did 
Soult,  by  voice  and  gesture,  animate  his  Frenchmen ;  in  vain 
did  the  hardiest  veterans,  extricating  themselves  from  the  5 
crowded  columns,  sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time  for.  the 
mass  to  open  out  on  such  a  fair  field;  in  vain  did  the  mass 
itself  bear  up,  while  the  horsemen  hovering  on  the  flank 
threatened  to  charge  the  advancing  line.  Nothing  could 
stop  that  astonishing  infantry;  no  sudden  burst  of  undisci-  10 
plined  valour,  no  nervous  enthusiasm,  weakened  the  stability 
of  their  order;  their  flashing  eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark 
columns  in  their  front;  their  measured  tread  shook  the 
ground ;  their  dreadful  volleys  swept  away  the  head  of  every 
formation;  their  deafening  shouts  overpowered  the  different  15 
cries  that  broke  from  all  parts  of  the  tumultuous  crowd,  as, 
foot  by  foot,  and  with  a  horrid  carnage,  it  was  driven  by 
the  incessant  vigour  of  the  attack  to  the  furthest  edge  of 
the  hill.  In  vain  did  the  French  reserves,  joining  with  the 
struggling  multitudes,  endeavour  to  sustain  the  fight;  their  20 
efforts  only  increased  the  irremediable  confusion,  and  the 
mighty  mass  giving  way  like  a  loosened  cliff  went  headlong 
down  the  ascent.  The  rain  poured  after  in  streams  dis- 
coloured with  blood,  and  fifteen  hundred  unwounded  men, 
the  remnant  of  six  thousand  unconquerable  British  soldiers,  25 
stood  triumphant  on  the  fatal  field.  NAPIER. 

(47.)  It  is  another  characteristic  of  this  great  writer, 
that  the  unlimited  abundance  of  his  stores  makes  him  pro- 
fuse in  their  expenditure.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  he  makes  his  ap- 
proaches to  any  position  he  would  master.  After  reconnoi  5 
tring  it  with  skill  and  boldness,  if  not  with  perfect  accuracy, 
he  manoeuvres  with  infinite  address,  and  arrays  a  most  im- 
posing force  of  general  principles  mustered  from  all  parts, 
and  pointed,  in  one  direction.  He  now  moves  on  with  the 
composed  air,  the  even,  dignified  pace  of  the  historian;  and  10 
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ita  cedere  solere,  ut  non  modo  non  abiecto,  sed  ne  reieclo 
quidem  scuto  fugere  videar,  sed  adhibere  quandam  in  dicendo 
speciem  atque  pompam  et  puguae  similem  fugam;  consistere 
10  vero  In  nieo  praesidio  sic,  ut  non  fugiendi  hostis,  sed 
capiendi  loci  causa  cessisse  videar. 

(b)     In  quo  admirari  soleo  non  equidem  istos,  qui  nullam 

huic  rei  operam  dederunt,  sed  hominem  in  primis  disertum 

atque  eruditum,  Philippum,  qui  ita  solot  surgere  ad  dicen- 

dum,  ut,  quod  primum  verbum  habiturus  sit,  nesciat;  et  ait 

5  idem,  cum  brachiurn  concalefecerit,  turn  se  solere  pugnare ; 

neque  attendit  eos  ipsos,  unde  hoc  simile  ducat,  primas  illas 

hastas  ita  iactare  leniter,  ut  et  venustati  vel  maxime  ser- 

viant  et  reliquis  viiibus  suis  consulaiit.     Nee  est  dubium, 

quin  exordium  dicendi  vehemens  et  pugnax  non  saepe  esse 

10  debeat;  sed  si  in  ipso  gladiatorio  vitae  certamine,  quo  ferro 

decernitur,  tamen  ante  congressum  multa  fiunt,  quae  non  ad 

vulnus,  sed  ad  speciem  valere  videantur :  quanto  hoc  magis 

in  oratione  est  spectandum,  in  qua  non  vis  potius  quam  de- 

lectatio   postulatur.     Connexum   autem    ita  sit  principium 

15  consequent!  orationi,  ut  non  tamquain  citharoedi  prooemium 

adfictum  aliquod,  sed  cohaerens  cum  omni  corpore  membrum 

esse  videatur.    Nam  eiusmodi  ilia  prolusio  debet  esse,  non  ut 

Samnitium,  qui  vibrant  hastes  ante  pugnam,  quibus  in  pug- 

nando  nihil  utuntur,  sed  ut  ipsis  sententiis,  quibus  proluse- 

20  rint,  vel  pugnare  possiiit.     Cic.  De  Orat.  II.  2(J3,  316,  325. 

Cf.  Cic.  p.  Sestio,  133. 

48.  Sed,  quid  cessat  hie  homullus,  ex  argilla  et  luto 
fictus  Epicurus,  dare  haec  praeclara  praecepta  sapientiae 
clarissumo  et  surnmo  imperatori,  genero  suo]  Fertur  ille  vir, 
mihi  crede,  gloria :  flagrat,  ardet  cupiditate  iusti  et  magni 
5  triumphi.  Non  didicit  eadem  ista,  quae  tu.  Mitte  ad  eum 
libellum.  Valebis  apud  hominem  volitantem  gloriae  cupidi- 
tate vir  mocleratus  et  constans,  apud  indoctum  eruditus, 
apud  generum  socer.  Dices  enim,  ut  es  homo  facetus,  ad 
persuadendum  concinnus ;  Quid  est,  Caesar,  quod  te  suppli- 
10  cationes  tanto  opere  delectentl  Quid  tandem  habet  iste  cur- 
rusl  quid  vincti  ante  currum  duces1?  quid  simulacra  oppido- 
rum?  quid  aurum?  quid  argentum]  quid  legati  in  equis  et 
tribuni  1  quid  clamor  militum  ?  quid  tota  ilia  pompa  1  Ina- 
nia  sunt  ista,  mihi  crede,  captare  plausus,  vehi  per  urbem, 
15  conspici  velle.  Quibus  ex  rebus  nihil  est  quod  solidum 
tenere,  nihil  quod  referre  ad  voluptatem  corporis  possis. 

Cic.  In  Pisonem,  59. 
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unfolds  his  facts  in  a  narrative  so  easy,  and  yet  so  correct, 
that  you  plainly  perceive  he  wanted  only  the  dismissal  of 
other  pursuits  to  have  rivalled  Livy  or  Hume.  But  soon 
this  advance  is  interrupted,  and  he  stops  to  display  his 
powers  of  description,  when  the  boldness  of  his  design  is  15 
only  matched  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  colouring.  He  then 
skirmishes  for  space,  and  puts  in  motion  all  the  lighter  arms 
of  wit;  sometimes  not  unmingled  with  drollery,  sometimes 
bordering  upon  fai-ce.  His  main  battery  is  now  opened,  and 
a  tempest  bursts  forth,  of  every  weapon  of  attack — invective,  20 
abuse,  irony,  sarcasm,  simile  drawn  out  to  allegory,  allusion, 
quotation,  fable,  parable,  anathema.  The  heavy  artillery  of 
powerful  declamation  and  the  conflict  of  close  argument 
alone  are  wanting;  but  of  this  the  garrison  is  not  always 
aware;  his  noise  is  oftentimes  mistaken  for  the  thunder  of  25 
true  eloquence;  the  number  of  his  movements  distracts,  and 
the  variety  of  his  missiles  annoys  the  adversary;  a  panic 
spreads,  and  he  carries  his  point,  as  if  he  had  actually  made 
a  practicable  breach ;  nor  is  it  discovered  till  after  the  smoke 
and  confusion  is  over,  that  the  citadel  remains  untouched.  3° 

BROUGHAM  (on  Burke.} 

(48.)  An  academical  education  has  given  you  an  un- 
limited command  over  the  most  beautiful  figures  of  speech. 
Masks,  hatchets,  racks,  and  vipers,  dance  through  your 
letters  in  all  the  mazes  of  metaphorical  confusion.  I  will 
not  contend  with  you  in  point  of  composition.  You  are  a  5 
scholar,  Sir  William,  and,  if  I  am  truly  informed,  you  write 
Latin  with  almost  as  much  purity  as  English.  Suffer  me 
then,  for  I  am  a  plain,  unlettered  man,  to  continue  that 
style  of  interrogation,  which  suits  my  capacity,  and  to 
which,  considering  the  readiness  of  your  answers,  you  ought  to 
to  have  no  objection.  Even  Mr  Bingley  promises  to  answer, 
if  put  to  the  torture.  Do  you  then  really  think  that,  if  I 
were  to  ask  a  "most  virtuous  man"  whether  be  ever  com- 
mitted "  theft,"  or  murder,  it  would  disturb  his  peace  of 
mind]  Such  a  question  might  perhaps  discompose  the  15 
gravity  of  his  muscles,  but  I  believe  it  would  little  affect 
the  tranquillity  of  his  conscience.  Examine  your  own  breast, 
and  you  will  discover,  that  reproaches  and  enquiries  have 
no  power  to  afflict  either  the  man  of  unblemished  integrity 
or  the  abandoned  profligate.  It  is  the  middle  compound  20 
character  which  alone  is  vulnerable.  Juxius. 
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In  former  times 

Lyndhurst. 
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An  academical  education 

Junius. 
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"It  is  hard 

Stratford. 
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It  is  now 

Burke. 
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It  is  another 

Brougham. 

47 

Before  I  advert 

Erskine. 

16 

But  are  the  Crown's 

Erskine. 
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But  I  will  not 
But  that  country 
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Gentlemen,  all  I 
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27 

This  is  the  issue 
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8 
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Plunket. 

28 

This  council 
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The  leaders  of  this 
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When  at  length 
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EXTKACTS 

FROM 

TACITUS,    SALLUST,    &c. 

WITH 

PARALLEL  PASSAGES  IN   ENGLISH. 


2  Tacitus. 

1.  GALBA.    Octavo  decirao  kalendas  Februarias  sacrificanti 
pro  aede  Apollinis  Galbae  haruspex  Umbricius  tristia  exta  et 
instantes  insidias  ac    domesticum  hostem  praedicit,  audiente 
Othone  (nam  proximus   adstiterat)  idque   ut   laetum    e   con- 

5  trario  et  suis  cogitationibus  prosperum  interpretante.  nee 
multo  post  libertus  Onomastus  nuntiat  exspectari  eum  ab 
architecto  et  redemptoribus,  quae  significatio  coeuntium  iam 
militum  et  paratae  coniurationis  convenerat.  Otho,  causam 
digressus  requirentibus,  cum  emi  sibi  praedia  vetustate  sus- 

10  pecta  eoque  prius  exploranda  finxisset,  innixus  liberto  per 
Tiberianam  domum  in  Velabrum,  inde  ad  miliarium  aureum 
sub  aedem  Saturni  pergit.  ibi  tres  et  viginti  speculatores 
consalutatum  imperatorem  ac  paucitate  salutantium  trepidum 
et  sellae  festinanter  impositutu  strictis  mucronibus  rapiunt ; 

15  totidem  ferme  milites  in  itinere  adgregantur,  alii  conscientia, 
plerique  miraculo,  pars  clamore  et  gaudiis.  pars  silentio,  ani- 
mum  ex  eventu  sumpturi.  TAG.  Hist.  I.  27. 

2.  Interim    Galbara  duae    sententiae   distinebant :    Titus 
"Vinius  manendum  intra  domum,  opponenda  servitia,  firmandos 
aditus,  non  eundum  ad  iratos  censebat :  daret  malorum  paeni- 
tentiae,  daret   bonorum   consensui    spatium.     scelera  impetu, 

5  bona  consilia  mora  valescere.  denique  eundi  ultro,  si  ratio 
sit,  eandem  mox  facxiltatem,  regressum,  si  paeniteat,  in  aliena 
potestate.  festinandum  ceteris  videbatur,  antequam  cresceret 
invalida  adhuc  coniuratio  paucorum.  proinde  intuta  quae 
indecora ;  vel  si  cadere  necesse  sit,  occurrendum  discrimini : 

jo  id  Othoni  invidiosius  et  ipsis  lionestum.  repugnantem  huic 
sententiae  Vinium  Laco  minaciter  invasit,  stimulante  loelo 
privati  odii  pertinacia  in  publicum  exitium.  nee  diutius 
Galba  cunctatus  spaciosiora  suadentibus  accessit.  praemissus 
tamen  in  castra  Piso  ut  juvenis  magno  nomine. — vixdum 

15  egresso  Pisone  occisum  in  castris  Othonem  vagus  primum 
et  incertus  rumor  :  mox,  ut  in  magriis  inendaciis,  interfuisse 
se  quidam  et  vidisse  adfirmabant,  credula  fama  inter  gaudentes 
et  incuriosos.  turn  vero  non  populus  tantum  et  inperita  plebs 
in  plausus  et  inmodica  studia,  sed  equitum  plerique  ac  sena- 

23  torum,  posito  rnetu  incauti,  refractis  Palatii  foribus  ruere 
intus  ae  se  Galbae  ostentare,  praereptam  sibi  ultionem  que- 
rentes,  ignavissimus  quisque  et,  ut  res  docuit,  in  periculo  non 
ausurns,  nimii  verbis,  linguae  feroces;  nemo  scire  et  omnes 
adn'rmare,  donee  inopia  veri  et  consensu  errantium.  victus 
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(1)  DEATH  OF  GALBA.  That  morning  Galba  offered  a 
sacrifice  in  the  palace,  at  which  several  of  his  friends  as- 
sisted. Umbricius  the  diviner  had  no  sooner  taken  the 
entrails  of  the  victim  into  his  hands,  but  he  declared  that 
the  tokens  did  not  obscurely,  but  clearly  and  positively  de-  5 
nounce  that  treason  was  a-foot,  and  the  emperor  threatened 
with  some  imminent  danger.  Thus  Otho  hardly  escaped  being 
delivered  as  it  were  by  the  finger  of  God  into  the  hands  of 
Galba,  for  he  was  close  behind  him,  diligently  listening  to 
Umbricius's  lecture.  He  was  strangely  disconcerted  at  the  to 
discovery,  so  that  his  countenance  changed,  and  he  was  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  when  Onomastus  told  him  the  master 
builders  were  at  home,  and  waited  for  him.  Now  that  was 
the  signal,  by  which  Otho  was  to  understand  that  the  soldiers 
were  ready,  and  every  thing  ripe  for  execution.  He  retired  15 
therefore,  pretending  to  the  emperor  that  he  had  been  pur- 
chasing an  old  house,  which  he  was  going  to  survey;  and  pass- 
ing by  that  which  was  called  the  palace  of  Tiberius,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Forum,  near  the  golden  column.  There  the  first 
party  of  the  guards  to  whom  he  presented  himself,  received  -° 
him,  and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  They  were  not  above 
three  and  twenty  in  all.  As  they  carried  him  across  the 
Forum,  much  such  another  party  came  up,  and  joined  him. 
These  were  followed  by  others,  who  came  in,  three  and  four 
at  a  time,  till  at  last  they  made  up  a  considerable  body,  and  25 
then  drawing  their  swords,  and  saluting  him  Csesar,  they  con- 
ducted him  to  the  camp.  PLUTARCH,  Galba. 


(2)  Whilst  Galba  was  hesitating  whether  he  should  go 
forth  and  shew  himself  to  the  troops,  or  remain  in  the  palace, 
Viuius  was  positive  for  remaining  where  he  was,  and  Celsus 
and  Laco  as  positive  to  the  contrary,  bitterly  inveighing 
against  Yinius,  for  opposing  them.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  5 
buzzed  about  that  Otho  was  slain  in  the  camp,  and  that  very 
instant  appeared  Julius  Atticus  one  of  the  guards,  who  came 
posting  in,  and  proclaimed  aloud  that,  "  He  was  the  man  who 
had  killed  great  Ciesar's  enemy."  Galba  looking  earnestly 
xipon  him,  demanded  to  know  who  commanded  him  to  do  it?  10 
to  which  he  instantly  replied,  "  My  fidelity,  and  the  oath 
which  I  have  taken  to  be  true  to  the  emperor."  Soon 
after  this  Galba  went  forth  in  his  chair,  to  offer  up  a  sacri- 
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•25  surapto  tliorace  Galba  inruenti  turbae  neque  aetate  neque 
corpore  sistens  sella  levaretur.  obvius  in.  Palatio  lulius 
Atticus  speculator,  cruentum  gladium  ostentans,  occisum  a 
se  Othonem  exclamavit;  et  Galba  '  commilito ',  inquit  '  quis 
iussitf  insigni  animo  ad  coercendam  militarem  licentiam,  mi- 

30  nantibus  intrepidus,  adversus  blandientes  incorruptus. 

TAG.  Hist.  i.  32—35. 

3.  Agebatur  hue  illuc  Galba,  vario  turbae  fluctuantis 
inpulsu,  completis  uiidique  basilicis  ac  templis,  lugubri  pro- 
spectu.  neque  populi  aut  plebis  ulla  vox,  sed  attoniti  voltus 
et  conversae  ad  oninia  aures,  non  tumultus,  non  quies,  quale 
5  magni  metus  et  magnae  irae  silentium  est.  Othoni  tamen 
armari  plebeni  nuntiabatur:  ire  praecipitea  et  occupare  peri- 
cula  iubet.  igitur  milites  Romani,  quasi  Vologesum  aut  Pa- 
corum  avito  Arsacidarum  .solio  depulsuri  ac  non  imperatorem 
suum  inermem  et  senem  trucidare  pergerent,  disiecta  plebe, 

10  proculcato  senatu,  truces  armis,  rapidi  equis  forum  inrunipunt. 
nee  illos  Capitolii  adspectus  et  inminentium  teraplorum  religio 
et  priores  et  futuri  principes  terruere  quo  minus  facerent 
scelus,  cuius  ultor  est  quisquis  successit.  viso  comminus 
armatorum  agmine,  vexillarius  comitatae  Galbam  cohortis  (Ati- 

i.s  Hum  Vergilionem  fuisse  tradunt)  dereptam  Galbae  imaginem 
solo  adflixit :  eo  signo  manifesta  in  Othonem  omnium  militum 
studia,  desertum  fuga  populi  forum,  destricta  adversus  dubi- 
tantes  tela.  iuxta  Curtii  lacu.m  trepidatione  ferentium  Galba 
proiectus  e  sella  ac  provolutus  est.  extremam  eius  vocem,  ut 

20  cuique  odium  aut  admiratio  fuit,  varie  prodidere.  alii  sup- 
pliciter  interrogasse  quid  inali  meruisset,  et  paucos  dies  exsol- 
vendo  donativo  deprecatum  :  plures.obtulisse  ultro  percussoribus 
iugiilum :  agerent  ac  ferirent,  si  ita  e  re  publica  videretur. 
non  interfuit  occidejitium  quid  diceuet.  de  percussore  non 

25  satis  constat :  quidam  Terentiuni  evocatum,  alii  Lecanium; 
crebrior  fama  tradidit  Camurium  quintae  decumae  legionis 
niilitem  inpresso  gladio  iugulum  eius  hausisse.  ceteri  crura 
brachiaque  (nam  pectus  tegebatur)  foede  laniavere;  pleraque 
volnera  feritate  et  saevitia  trimco  iam  corpori  adiecta.  Titum 

30  inde  Vinium  invasere,  de  quo  et  ipso  ambigitur,  consumpseritue 
vocem  eius  instans  metus,  an  proclamaverit  non  esse  ab  Othone 
mandatum  ut  occideretur.  ante  aedem  divi  lulii  iacuit  primo 
ictu  in  poplitem,  mox  ab  lulio  Caro  legionario  milite  in 
utrumque  latus  transverberatus.  TAG.  Ilist.  I.  40 — 42. 
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fice  to  Jupiter,  and  shew  himself  to  the  people;  but  he  was 
scarce  got  into  the  Forum  before  the  tide  turned,  and  on  a  15 
sudden   it   was   noised  every  where   that  Otho   was    become 
master  of  the  camp,  and  the  army.     Upon  this,  as  it  always 
happens  in  a  confused  multitude,  some  were  for  having  Galba 
return,  and  others  insisted  that  he  should  proceed ;  these  en- 
couraged  Mm  to  be  bold,  and  to  fear  nothing,  whilst  those  20 
cautioned  him  to  be  circumspect  and  wary. 

PLUTARCH. 


(3)  In  this  contest,  as  in  a  storm,  his  chair  was  borne 
sometimes  one  way,  and  sometimes  another,  when  on  a  sudden 
appeared  first  a  party  of  horse,  aud  then  a  body  of  foot 
issuing  from  the  hall  of  Paulus,  and  crying  out  with  one  voice 
"Away  with  this  no-emperor.;'  On  every  side  were  to  be  seen  =, 
people  running,  not  with  design  to  disperse,  but  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  porticoes,  and  other  eminent  places  about 
the  Forum,  as  if  some  shows  were  to  be  exhibited.  Attilius 
Vergilius  having  given  the  signal,  by  demolishing  the  statues 
of  Galba,  they  immediately  fell  to  open  hostilities,  and  darts  10 
poured  like  hail  upon  the  chair  of  Galba.  When,  they  had 
overturned  Galba's  chair  near  the  Curtian  lake,  and  beheld 
him  tumbling  in  the  mud,  they  fell  at  once  upon  him,  and 
wounded  him  in  many  places.  At  the  same  time  he  presented 
his  throat  to  them,  and  said,  "Strike,  if  it  be  for  the  good  of  15 
the  public."  He  had  a  cuirass  on,  which  preserved  his  body, 
so  that  the  wounds  he  received  were  in  his  arms  and  legs, 
which  were  run  through  in  many  places.  Some  say  Camurius, 
a  soldier  in  the  fifteenth  legion,  was  the  person  who  cut  his 
throat;  some  ascribe  it  to  Terentius,  some  to  Arcadius,  and  20 
others  to  Fabius  Fabulus.  When  the  head  of  Galba  was 
presented  to  Otho,  he  cried  out,  "This  is  nothing,  my  fellow- 
soldiers,  unless  you  shew  me  that  of  Piso  too."  The  head  of 
Piso  was  likewise  presented  to  him  soon  after,  for  that  prince 
having  received  a  wound  retreated  towards  the  temple  of  25 
Vesta,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Statius  Marcus,  who  slew 
him  near  the  gate  of  the  temple.  At  the  same  time  they 
massacred  Yinius,  who  protested  that  he  was  in  the  conspiracy, 
and  cried  out,  that  if  they  killed  him  it  was  contrary  to  Otho's 
order.  30 
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4.  Praefixa  contis  capita  gestabantur  inter  signa  cohor- 
tium  iuxta  aquilam  legionis,  certatim  ostentantibus  cruentas 
manus  qui  occiderant,  qui  interfuerant,  qui  vere  qui  falso 
ut  pulchrum  et  memorabile  facinus  iactabant.  pin  res  quam 
5  centum  viginti  libellos  praemium  exposcentium  ob  aliquam 
notabilem  ilia  die  operam  Yitellius  postea  invenit,  omnesque 
conquiri  et  interfici  iussit,  non  honore  Galbae,  sed  tradito 
principibus  more  munimentum  ad  praesens,  in  posterum 
ultionem.  TAC.  Hist.  i.  44. 

5  a.  OTHO'S  DEFEAT  AND  SUICIDE.  Non  ut  ad  pug- 
narn  sed  ad  bellandura  profecti  confluentes  Padi  et  Aduae 
fluminum,  petebant.  Celso  et  Paulino  abnuentibus  militem 
itinere  fessum  sarcinis  gravem  obicere  hosti,  non  omissuro 
5  quo  minus  expeditus  et  vix  quattuor  milia  passuurn  pro- 
gressus  aut  incompositos  in  agmine  aut  disperses  et  vallum 
molientes  adgrederetur,  Titianus  et  Proculus,  ubi  consiliis 
vincerentur,  ad  ius  imperii  transibant.  aderat  sane  citus 
equo  Numida  cum  atrocibus  mandatis,  quibus  Otho  increpita 
10  ducum  segnitia  rem  in  discrimen  mitti  iubebat,  aeger  mora  et 
spei  inpatiens.  TAG.  Hist.  n.  40. 

5  b.  Attonitas  subito  terrore  mentes  falsum  gaudium  in 
languorem  vertit,  repertis  qui  descivisse  a  Vitellio  exercitum 
ementirentur.  is  rumor  ab  exploratoribus  Vitellii  dispersus,  an 
in  ipsa  Othonis  parte  seu  dolo  sen  forte  surrexerit,  parnm 
5  compertum.  omisso  pugnae  ardore  Othoniani  ultro  salutavere; 
et  hostili  murmure  excepti,  plerisque  suorum  ignaris  quae 
causa  salutandi,  metum  proditionis  fecere.  turn  incubuit 
hostium  acies,  integris  ordinibus,  robore  et  numero  praestan- 
tior  :  Othoniani,  quamquam  dispersi,  pauciores,  fessi,  proelium 

jo  tamen  acriter  sumpsero.  forte  inter  Padum  viamque  patenti 
campo  duae  legiones  congressae  sunt,  pro  Vitellio  unaetvi- 
censima,  cui  cognomen  Rapaci,  vetere  gloria  insignis,  e  parte 
Othonis  prima  Adiutrix,  non  ante  in  aciem  deducta,  sed  ferox 
et  novi  decoris  avida.  primani  stratis  unaetvicensimanorum 

15  principiis  aquilam  abstulere;  quo  dolore  accensa  legio  et  in- 
pulit  rursus  primanos,  interfecto  Orfidio  Benigno  legato,  et 
plurima  signa  vexillaque  ex  hostibus  rapuit.  a  parte  alia 
propulsa  quintanorum  impetu  tertia  decuma  legio  ;  circumventi 
plurium  adcursu  quartadecumani.  et  ducibus  Othonis  iam 

20  pridem  profugis  Caecina  ac  Valens  subsidiis  suos  firmabant. 
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(4)  They  cut  off  his  head,  as  they  did  likewise  that  of  Laco, 
and  presenting  them  to  Otho,  required  of  him  to  be  rewarded 
for  their  service;  and  many,  who  had  not  the  least  share  ia  this 
murder,  shewed  their  bloody  hands  and  swords  to  Otho,  and 
petitioned  for   a   gratuity.      Vitellius    found   out   afterwards  5 
among  the  Archives  a  hundred  and  twenty  petitions  of  this 
nature,  presented  in  one  day  to  the  new  emperor;  and  causing 
a  diligent  search  to  be  made  after  the  authors,  he  punished 
them  with  death,  as  they  deserved.  PLUTARCH,   Galba. 

(5)  BATTLE  OF  BEDRIACUM.    The  next  day  there  was  a  de- 
sign of  moving  nearer  the  enemy,  but  this  was  contradicted  by 
Paulinus,  who  thought  it  more  advisable  to  keep  their  post,  than 
upon  a  fatigue  to  engage  those  who  had  leisure  to  draw  up  in 
order,  while  they  themselves  were  encumbered  with  their  train  5 
and  baggage.    As  the  generals  were  arguing  about  this  matter, 

a  Xumidian  courier  came  from  Otho,  with  orders  immediately  to 
give  battle;  and  accordingly  they  all  consented  and  moved.  In 
the  mean  time  Valens  ordered  his  men  to  their  arms,  and  gave 
the  signal  to  engage,  posting  his  best  horse  in  the  front  till  10 
they  were  all  drawn  up.  At  first  Otho's  foremost  troops  were 
of  opinion,  upon  a  groundless  rumour,  that  the  officers  on  the 
other  side  would  come  over ;  and  accordingly  upon  their  first 
approach,  they  saluted  them  by  the  familiar  title  of  fellow- 
soldiers;  but  the  others  returned  the  compliments  with  auger  15 
and  disdainful  words,  which  not  only  disheartened  them,  but 
also  gave  occasion  to  the  rest  to  suspect  their  fidelity.  There 
were  but  two  legions,  one  of  Vitellius's,  called  the  Ravenous, 
and  another  of  Otho's  called  the  Assistant,  that  kept  the  plain, 
and  fought  it  out.  The  latter  were  sinewy  and  vigorous,  but  20 
raw  in  the  trade  of  war;  the  former  were  experienced,  but 
battered  and  declining.  "Wherefore  Otho's  legion  charged 
briskly,  broke  the  first  rank,  with  great  slaughter,  and  took  an 
eagle;  whilst  the  other,  full  of  rage  and  shame,  returned  the 
charge,  slew  Orphidius,  an  old  and  experienced  ofiicer,  and  25 
took  several  standards.  Varus  Alphenus,  with  his  Belgians, 
who  are  natives  of  the  Rhine,  and  are  esteemed  the  best  of  the 
German  horse,  fell  upon  the  gladiators,  who  had  a  great  repu- 
tation for  their  valour  and  manner  of  fighting  hand  to  hand. 
Some  of  the  latter  did  their  duty,  but  the  greatest  part  of  them  50 
made  towards  the  river,  and  falling  in  with  the  cohorts,  were 
cut  off. 
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accessit  recens  auxilium,  Varus  Alfenus  cum  Batavis,  fusa 
gladiatorum  manu,  quam  navibus  transvectam  obpositae  co- 
hortes  in  ipso  flumine  trucidaverant :  ita  victores  latus  hos- 
tiuin  invecti.  et  media  acie  perrupta  fugere  passim  Otho 
25  niani,  Bedriacuni  petentes.  inmensum  id  spatium,  obstructae 
strage  corporum.' viae,  quo  plus  caedisfuit;  neque  enim  civilibus 
bellis  capti  in  praedam  vertuntur.  Suetonius  Paulinus  et 
Liciiiius  Proculus  diversis  itineribus  castra  vitavere. 

TAG.  Hist.  ir.  42—44. 

6.  Opperiebatur  Otho  nuntium   pugnae  nequaquam   tre- 
pidus  et  consilii   certus.     maesta  primum  fama,  dein  profugi 
e  proelio  perditas   res  patefaciunt.     non   expectavit   militum 
ardor  vocem  imperatoris ;   bonura  haberet  animum  iubebant : 

5  superesse  adhuc  novas  vires,  et  ipsos  extrema  passuros  au- 
surosque.  neque  erat  adulatio :  ire  in  aciem,  excitare  par- 
tiuin  fortunam  furore  quodam  et  instinctu  flagrabant.  qui 
procul  adstiterant,  tendere  manus,  et  proximi  prensare  genua, 
promptissimo  Plotio  Firmo.  is  praetorii  praefectus  identidem 

10  orabat  ne  fidissimum  exercitum,  lie  optime  meritos  milites 
desereret :  maiore  anirao  tolerari  ad  versa  qiaam  relinqui ;  fortes 
et  strenuos  etiam  contra  fortunam  insistere  spei,  timidos  et 
ignavos  ad  desperationem  formidine  properare.  ipse  aversus 
a  consiliis  belli  '  hunc '  inquit  '  animum,  hanc  virtuteni  vestram 

j  5  ultra  periculis  obicere  nimis  grande  vitae  meae  pretium  puto. 
quanto  plus  spei  ostenditis,  si  vivere  placeret,  tanto  pulchrior 
mors  erit.  experti  in  vicem  sumus  ego  ac  fortuna.  nee 
tenipus  coiiputaveritis :  difficilius  est  teinperare  felicitati,  qua 
te  non  putes  diu  usurum.  civile  bellum  a  Vitellio  coepit,  et 

20  ut  de  principatu  certaremus  armis,  initium  illic  fuit :  ne  plus 
quam  semel  certemus,  penes  me  exemplum  erit :  hinc  Othonem 
posteritas  aestimet.'  TAG.  Hist.  II.  46,  47. 

7.  Talia   locutus,    ut   cuique  aetas  aut  dignitas,  comiter 
appellatos,  irent  propere  neu  remanendo  iram  victoris   aspe- 
rarent,  iuvenes  auctoritate,  senes  precibus  movebat,  placidus 
ore,  intrepidus  verbis,  intempestivas  suorum  lacrimas  coercens. 

5  dari  naves  ac  vehicula  abeuntibus  iubet ;  libellos  epistulasque 
studio  erga  se  aut  in  Vitellium  contumeliis  insignes  abolet ; 
pecunias  distribuit,  parce  nee  ut  periturus.  mox  Salviuni 
Cocceianvim  fratris  filiuni,  prima  iuventa,  trepidum  et  mae- 
rentem  ultro  solatns  est,  laudando  pietatem  eius,  castigando 
jo  formidinem  :  an  Vitellium  tarn  inmitis  animi  fore,  ut  pro 
incolumi  tota  domo  ne  hanc  quidem  sibi  gratiam  redderet  ? 


Plutarch.  9 

As  I  went  afterward  over  the  field  of  battle,  Mestrius 
Florus,  a  person  of  consular  dignity,  shewed  me  an  old  man 
who  in  his  youth  had,  with  many  others  of  the  same  age  35 
with  himself,  been  forced  to  bear  arms  under  Otho :  he  like- 
wise told  me,  that  as  he  went  that  way  after  the  battle,  he 
observed  a  vast  heap  of  bodies  piled  up :  in  civil  wars,  it  gene- 
rally happens,  that  fewer  are  taken  prisoners  than  are  killed 
in  fight;  for  such  captives  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  conquerors.  40 

PLUTARCH,  Otho. 

(6)  At  first  Otho  (as  it  frequently  happens)  met  with  un- 
certain accounts  of  the  issue  of  the  battle.     But  when  some  of 
the  wounded  soldiers,  who  returned  from  the  field,  informed 
him  rightly  of  it,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  pains  his  Mends 
took  to  support  him  under  his  concern.     But  the  fidelity  of  5 
some  of  the  soldiers  exceeds  all  belief;  they  would  neither  go 
over  to  the  conqueror  to  make  terms  for  themselves,  nor  quit 
the  conquered  in  his  extremity  of  ill  fortune;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, crowded  his  gates,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  emperor. 
As  soon  as  he  appeared,  their  acclamations  were  such  as  if  10 
he  had  triumphed.     They  kissed  his  hand,  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
with  all  the  moving  language  of  tears  and  persuasion,  intreated 
him  to  stand  by  them,  and  to  accept  of  that  duty  and  fidelity 
which  could  never  expire  but  with  their  last  breath.     Not- 
withstanding this.  Otho  stood  serene  and  unshaken,  and  with  15 
looks  full  of  constancy  and  composure  spake  thus:  "This  day, 
my  fellow  soldiers,  which  gives  me  such  proofs  of  your  affection, 

is  preferable  even  to  that  on  which  you  saluted  me  emperor; 
deny  me  not  therefore  the  satisfaction  of  laying  down  my  life 
for  the  preservation  of  so  many  brave  men;  in  this  at  least  20 
let  me  be  worthy  of  the  empire,  that  is,  to  die  for  it" 

(7)  As  soon  as  he  had  done  taking  leave  of  his  friends  and 
the  senators  that  were  present,  he  wrote  to  those  who  were  ab- 
sent, and  sent  them  passports,  ordering  that  they  should  not  be 
stopped  at  any  place  in  their  journey :  then  he  sent  for  young 
Cocceius,  his  brother's  son,  and  bid  him  be  in  no  apprehension  5 
of  Vitellius,  whose  family  he  had  hitherto  treated  with  the 
same  tenderness  as  his  own :  then  said  he,  take  notice,  my  son, 
of  these  my  last  words,    "That  you  neither  too   negligently 
forget,   nor   too   zealously   remember,    that    Csesar  was   your 
uncle."  •  10 


10  Tacitus. 

satis  sibi  nominis,  satis  posteris  suis  nobilitatis  quaesitum. 
post  lulios  Claudios  Servios  se  primum  in  familiam  novam 
imperium  intulisse :  proinde  erecto  animo  capesseret  vitam, 

15  neu  patruum  sibi  Othonem  fuisse  aut  oblivisceretur  um- 
quam  aut  nimium  meminisset.  post  quae  dimotis  omnibus 
paulum  requievit.  atque  ilium  supremas  iam  curas  animo 
volutantem  repens  tumultus  avertit,  nuntiata  consternatione 
ac  licentia  militum ;  namque  abeuntibus  exitium  minitabantur, 

20  atrocissima  in  Verginium  vi,  quern  clausa  domo  obsidebant. 
increpitis  seditionis  auctoribus  regressus  vacavit  abeuntium 
adloquiis,  donee  omnes  inviolati  digrederentur.  vesperascente 
die  sitim  haustu  gelidae  aquae  sedavit.  turn  adlatis  pugio- 
nibus,  cum  utrumque  pertemptasset,  alterum  capiti  subdidit. 

25  et  explorato  iam  profectos  amicos,  noctem  quietam,  utque 
adfirmatur,  non  insomiiein  egit :  luce  prima  in  ferrum  pectore 
incubuit.  ad  gemitum  morientis  ingressi  liberti  servique  et 
Plotius  Firmus  praetorii  praefectus  unum  volnus  invenere. 

TAG.  Hist.  ii.  48,  49. 

8.  ARMINIUS.  Colligi  suos  et  propinquare  silvis  monitos 
vertit  repente  :  mox  signum  prorumpendi  dedit.  tune  nova 
acie  turbatus  eques,  missaeque  subsidiariae  cohortes  et  fugien- 
tium  agmine  impulsae  auxerant  consternationem ;  trudeban- 

5  turque  in  paludem  gnaram  vincentibus,  iniquam  nesciis,  ni 
Caesar  productas  legiones  instruxisset :  inde  hostibus  terror, 
fiducia  militi ;  et  manibus  aequis  abscessum.  Caeciiia,  qui  suum 
militem  ducebat,  moriitus,  quamquam  notis  itineribus  regrede- 
retur,  pontes  longos  quam  maturrime  superare.  angustus  is 

10  trames  vastas  inter  paludes  et  quondam  a  L.  Domitio  aggeratus; 
cetera  limosa,  tenacia  gravi  caeno  aut  rivis  incerta  erant ; 
circum  silvae  paulatim  adclives,  quas  turn  Arminius  inplevit, 
compendiis  viarum  et  cito  agmine  onustum  sarcinis  armisque 
militem  cum  antevenisset.  Caecinae  dubitanti,  quonam  modo 

15  ruptos  vetustate  pontes  reponeret  simulque  propulsaret  hostem, 
castra  metari  in  loco  placuit,  ut  opus  et  alii  proelium  inci- 
perent  Barbari  perfringere  stationes  seque  inferre  munitoribus 
nisi  lacessunt,  circumgrediuntur,  occursant :  miscetur  operan- 
tium  bellantiumque  clamor,  et  cuncta  pariter  E-omanis  adversa, 

20  locus  uligine  profunda,  idem  ad  gradum  instabilis,  proeedeu- 
tibus  lubricus,  corpora  gravia  loricis ;  neque  librare  pila  inter 
undas  poterant.  nox  demum  inclinantis  iam  legiones  adversae 
pugnae  exemit.  TAG.  Ann.  i.  63. 
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Plutarch.     Creasy.  11 

By  and  by  he  heard  a  tumult  amongst  the  soldiers  at 
the  door,  who  were  treating  the  senators  with  menaces  for 
offering  to  withdraw  themselves;  \ipon  which  he  appeared 
again,  and  commanded  such  as  were  disorderly  to  leave  the 
place.  After  he  had  quenched  his  thirst,  in  the  evening,  with  5 
a  little  water,  he  took  two  daggers,  and  when  he  had  suffi- 
ciently examined  their  points,  he  laid  one  of  them  down  and 
hid  the  other  in  his  sleeve ;  then  called  his  servants,  and  gra- 
ciously distributed  some  money  amongst  them,  but  not  incon- 
siderately, nor  like  one  too  lavish  of  what  was  not  his  own.  10 
"When  this  was  done,  he  dismissed  them,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
the  night  in  profound  sleep.  In  the  morning  he  called  for  one 
he  had  enfranchised,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  attend  the 
senators,  and  bade  him  bring  an  account  if  they  were  safe; 
being  informed  that  they  were  all  well,  and  wanted  nothing,  15 
"  Go  then,"  said  he,  "  and  shew  yourself  to  the  soldiers,  lest 
they  should  cut  you  to  pieces  for  being  accessory  to  my  death." 
As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Otho  directed  his  dagger,  with  both 
his  hands,  to  his  breast,  killed  himself  at  one  stroke,  and  with 
one  groan  expired.  PLUTARCH,  Otho.  10 


(8)  VARUS.  \Vhen  the  long  array  quitted  firm  ground  and 
began  to  wind  its  way  among  the  woods  the  marshes  and  the 
ravines,  the  difficulties  of  the  march,  even  without  the  inter- 
vention of  an  armed  foe,  became  fearfully  apparent.  In  many 
places  the  soil,  sodden  with  rain,  was  impracticable  for  cavalry  5 
and  even  for  infantry,  until  trees  had  been  felled,  and  a  rude 
causeway  formed  through  the  morass.  But  the  crowd  and 
confusion  of  the  columns  embarrassed  the  working  parties  of 
the  soldiery,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  toil  and  disorder  the 
word  was  suddenly  passed  through  their  ranks  that  the  rear  10 
guard  was  attacked  by  the  barbarians.  Varus  resolved  on 
pressing  forward;  but  a  heavy  discharge  of  missiles  from  the 
woods  on  either  flank,  taught  him  how  serious  was  the  peril, 
and  he  saw  his  best  men  falling  around  him  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  retaliation ;  for  his  light-armed  auxiliaries,  who  were  15 
principally  of  Germanic  race,  now  rapidly  deserted,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  deploy  the  legionaries  on  such  broken  ground  for 
a  charge  against  the  enemy.  Choosing  one  of  the  most  open 
and  firm  spots,  which  they  could  force  their  way  to,  the 
Romans  halted  for  the  night.  CREASY.  20 
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12  Velleius  Paterculus.     Sallust. 

9.  VARUS.  Ordinem  atrocissimae  calamitatis,  qua  nulla  post 
Crassi  in  Parthis  damnum  in  externis  gentibus  gravior  Romanis 
fuit,  iustis  voltiminibus  ut  alii  ita  nos  conabimur  exponere; 
nunc  summa  deflenda  est.  Exercitus  omnium  fortissimus, 
5  disci  plina,  manu,  experientiaque  bellorum  inter  Romanes 
milites  princeps  marcore  ducis,  perfidia  hostis,  iniquitate  for- 
tunae  circumventus,  cum  ne  pugnandi  quidem  aut  egrediendi 
occasio  iis,  in  quantum  voluerant,  data  esset,  irnmo  castigatis 
etiam  quibusdam  gravi  poena,  quia  Romanis  et  armis  et 

10  animis  usi  fuissent,  inclustis  silvis,  paludibus,  insidiis,  ab  eo 
hoste  ad  internecionem  trucidatus  est,  quern  ita  semper  more 
pecudum  trucidaverat,  ut  vitam  aut  mortem  eius  nunc  ira 
nunc  venia  temperaret.  Duci  plus  ad  morieiidum  quam  ad 
pugnandum  anirni  fuit ;  quippe  paterni  avitique  exempli  suc- 

15  cessor  se  ipse  transfixit.  At  Vala  ISTumoriius,  legatus  Vari, 
cetera  quietus  ac  probus,  diri  auctor  exempli,  spoliatum  equite 
peditem  relinquens  fuga  cum  alis  Rhenum  petere  ingressus  est, 
quod  factum  eius  fortuna  ulta  est ;  lion  euim  desertis  super- 
fuit  sed  desortor  occidit. 

VELL.  PATERC.  n.  119. 


(6)  Dein  repente  signo  dato  hostis  invadit.  Numidae  alii 
postremos  caedere,  pars  a  sinistra  ac  dextra  temptare,  infensi 
adesse  atque  instare,  omnibus  locis  Romanorum  ordines  con- 
turbare,  quorum  etiam  qui  firmioribus  animis  obvii  hostibus 
5  fuerant  ludificati  incerto  proelio  ipsi  modo  eminus  saucia- 
bantur,  neque  contra  feriundi  aut  conserundi  manum  copia 
erat :  ante  iam  docti  ab  lugurtha  equites  ubi  Romanorum 
turma  insequi  coeperat,  non  confertim  neque  in  unum  sese 
recipiebant  set  alius  alio  quam  maxume  divorsi.  Ita  numero 

10  priores,  si  ab  persequendo  hostis  deterrere  nequiverant,  dis- 
iectos  ab  tergo  aut  lateribus  circumveniebant :  sin  opportunior 
fugae  collis  quam  campi  fuerat,  ea  vero  consueti  Numidarnm 
equi  facile  inter  virgulta  evadere,  nostros  asperitas  et  insolentia 
loci  retinebat.  Ceterum  facies  totius  negoti  varia  inccrta, 

15  foeda  atque  miserabilis  :  dispersi  a  suis  pars  cedere,  alii  insequi, 
neque  signa  neque  ordines  observare,  ubi  quernque  periculum 
ceperat  ibi  resistere  ac  propulsare:  arina  tela,  equi  viri,  hostes 
atque  cives  permixti,  niliil  consilio  neque  imperio  agi,  fors 
omnia  regere.  SALL.  Jug.  50. 
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Creasy.  13 

(9)  VARUS.  Retreat  now  was  as  impracticable  as  advance; 
the  falling  back  of  the  Romans  only  augmented  the  courage 
of  their  assailants,  and  caused  fiercer  and  more  frequent  charges 
on  the  flanks  of  the  disheartened  army.  The  Roman  officer 
who  commanded  the  cavalry,  Xumonius  Vala,  rode  off  with  5 
his  squadrons,  in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  by  thus  aban- 
doning his  comrades.  Unable  to  keep  together,  or  force  their 
way  across  the  woods  and  swamps,  the  horsemen  were  over- 
powered in  detail  and  slaughtered  to  the  last  man.  The  Roman 
infantry  still  held  together  and  resisted,  but  more  through  the  10 
instinct  of  discipline  and  bravery  than  from  any  hope  of  success 
or  escape.  Varus,  after  being  severely  wounded  in  a  charge  of 
the  Germans  against  his  part  of  the  column,  committed  suicide 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  had  exaspe- 
rated by  his  oppressions.  One  of  the  lieutenant-generals  of  the  15 
army  fell  fighting,  the  other  surrendered  to  the  enemy. 


b.  The  bulk  of  the  Roman  army  fought  steadily  and  stub- 
bornly, frequently  repelling  the  masses  of  the  assailants,  but 
gradually  losing  the  compactness  of  their  array,  and  becoming 
weaker  and  weaker  beneath  the  incessant  shower  of  darts  and 
the  reiterated  assaults  of  the  vigorous  and  unencumbered  Ger-  5 
mans.  At  last,  in  a  series  of  desperate  attacks  the  column  was 
pierced  through  and  through,  two  of  the  eagles  captured,  and 
the  Roman  host,  which  on  the  yester  morning  had  marched 
forth  in  such  pride  and  might,  now  broken  up  into  confused 
fragments,  either  fell  fighting  beneath  the  overpowering  num-  10 
bers  of  the  enemy,  or  perished  in  the  swamps  and  woods  in 
unavailing  efforts  at  flight.  Few,  veiy  few,  ever  saw  again  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  One  body  of  brave  veterans,  arraying 
themselves  in  a  ring  on  a  little  mound,  beat  off  every  charge  of 
the  Germans,  and  prolonged  their  honourable  resistance  to  the  15 
close  of  that  dreadful  day.  The  traces  of  a  feeble  attempt  at 
forming  a  ditch  and  mound  attested  in  after  years  the  spot 
where  the  last  of  the  Romans  passed  their  night  of  suffering 
and  despair.  But  on  the  morrow,  this  remnant  also,  worn  out 
with  hunger,  wounds,  and  toil,  was  charged  by  the  victorious  20 
Germans,  and  either  massacred  on  the  spot,  or  offered  up  in 
fearful  rites  at  the  altars  of  the  deities  of  the  old  mythology  of 
the  Xorth.  CREASY. 

Cf.  Tac.  Ann.  i.  61,  63. 
Si 


14  Livy. 

10.  ECLIPSE.     Noctem  minacem  et  in  seel  us  erupturam 
fors  lenivit  nam  luna  claro  repente  caelo  visa  languescere.    id 
miles  rationis  ignarus  oinen  praesentiuin  accepit,  suis  laboribus 
defectionem  sideris  adsimulans,  prospereque  cessura  qua  per- 

5  gerent,  si  fulgor  et  claritudo  deae  redderetur.  igitur  aeris  sono, 
tubarum  cornuumque  concentu  strepere ;  prout  splendidior  ob- 
scuriorve,  laetari  aut  maerere  ;  etpostquam  ortae  nubes  offecere 
visui  creditumque  conditam  tenebris,  ut  stint  mobiles  ad  super- 
stitionem  perculsae  semel  mentes,  sibi  aeternum  laborem  por- 

10  tendi,  sua  facinora  aversari  decs  lamentantur.    TAC.  Ann.  l.  28. 

(b)     Castris  permunitis,  C.  Sulpicius  Gallus  tribunus  mili- 

tum  secundae  legionis,  qui  praetor  superiore  anno  fuerat,  con- 

sulis  permissuad  concionem  militibus  vocatis  pronuntiavit  nocte 

proxima,  ne  quis  id  pro  portento  acciperet,  ab  hora  secunda  us- 

5  que  ad  quartam  horam  noctis  lunam  defecturam  esse.     id  quia 

naturali  ordine  statis  temporibus  fiat,  et  sciri  ante  et  praedici 

posse,     itaque  quemadmodum,  quia  certi  solis  lunaeque  et  ortus 

et  occasus  sint,  imnc  pleno  orbe,  nunc  senescentem  exiguo  cornu 

iulgere  lunam  non  mirarentur,  ita  ne  obscurari  quidem,  cum 

10  condatur  umbra  terrae,  trahere  in  prodigiuni  debere.  nocte 
quam  pridie  nonas  Septembres  insecuta  est  dies,  edita  hora  luna 
cum  defecisset,  Komanis  militibus  Galli  sapientia  prope  divina 
videri :  Macedonas  ut  triste  prodigium,  occasum  regni  perni- 
ciemque  gentis  portendens,  movit;  nee  aliter  vates.  clamor 

15  ululatusque  in  castris  Macedonum  fuit,  donee  luna  in  suam 
lucem  emersit.  Liv.  XLIV.  37. 

11.  (a)    Ac  prinio  sermones  tantum  occulti  serebantur,  si 
bellum  in  provincia  esset,  quid  sese  inter  pacatos  facere  ?  si  de- 
bellatum  iam  et  confecta  provincia  esset,  cur  in  Italiam  non 
revehi  ?     Omnia  libidine  ac  licentia  militum,  nihil  instituto  ac 

5  disciplina  militiae,  aut  imperio  eorum,  qni  praeerant,  gerebatur. 
Forma  tamen  Romanorum  castrorum  constabat  una  ea  spe,  quod 
tribunes  ex  contagione  furoris  hand  expertes  seditionis  defectio- 
nisque  rati  fore,  et  iura  reddere  in  principiis  sinebant,  et  signum 
ab  iis  petebant,  et  in  stationes  ac  vigilias  in  ordinem  ibant :  et, 

10  ut  vim  imperil  abstulerant,  ita  speciem  dicto  parentium,  ultro 
sibi  imperantes,  servabant.  Erupit  deinde  seditio,  postquam 
reprehendere  atque  improbare  tribunos  ea,  quae  fierent,  et  co- 
nari  obviam  ire,  et  propalam  abnuere  furoris  eorum  se  futures 
socios,  senserunt.  Fugatis  itaque  ex  principiis,  ac  post  paulo 

15  e  castris  tribunis,  ad  principes  seditionis,  gregarios  milites, 
delatum  omnium  consensti  imperium  est.  Liv.  xxvui.  24. 
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Robertson.  15 

(10)  ECLIPSE.     By  his  skill  in  astronomy  he  knew  there 
•was  shortly  to  lie  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon.     He  assembled 
the  principal  persons  of  the  district  on  the  day  before  it  hap- 
pened,   and,    after  reproaching    them    for    their   fickleness  in 
withdrawing  their  affection  and    assistance  from  men  whom  5 
they  had  lately  revered,  he  told  them  that  the  Spaniards  were 
servants  of  the  Great  Spirit  who  dwells  in  heaven,  who  made 
and  governs  the  world :  that  he,  offended  at  their  refusing  to 
support  men  who  were  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  favour,  was 
preparing  to  punish  this  crime  with  exemplary  severity,  and  10 
that  very  night  the  moon  should  withhold  her  light,  and  appear 
of  a  bloody  hue,  as  a  sign  of  the  divine  wrath  and  an  emblem 
of  the  vengeance  ready  to  fall  upon  them.     To  this  marvellous 
prediction  some  of  them  listened  with  the  careless  indifference 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  America;  others  with  the  credulous  15 
astonishment  natural  to  barbarians.    But  when  the  moon  began 
gradually  to  be  darkened,  and  at    length  appeared  of  a  red 
colour,  all  were  struck  with  terror.     They  ran  with  consterna- 
tion to  their  houses  and  returning  instantly  to  Columbus  loaded 
with    provisions,   threw    them    at    his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  20 
intercede  with  the  Great  Spirit  to  avert  the  destmction  with 
which  they  were  threatened.     Columbus  seeming  to  be  moved, 
promised  to  comply  with  their  desire.     The  eclipse  went  off, 
the  moon   recovered   its    splendour,    and   from  that  day  the 
Spaniards  were  not  only  furnished  profusely  with  provisions,  25 
but  the  natives,  with  superstitious  attention,  avoided  every- 
thing that  could  give  them  offence.  ROBEKTSOX. 

(11)  These  arguments  made  profound  impression  at  first 
upon  the  ignorant  and  timid,  and,  extending,  by  degrees,  to  such 
as  were  better  informed  or  more  resolute,  the  contagion  spread 
at  length  from    ship   to    ship.     From  secret  whisperings  and 
murmurings,    they    proceeded    to    open    cabals    and     public  5 
complaints.     They   taxed   their   sovereign  with   inconsiderate 
credulity,  in  paying  such  regard  to  the  vain  promises  and  rash 
conjectures  of  an  indigent  foreigner,  as  to  hazard  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  her  own  subjects,  in  prosecuting  a  chimerical  scheme 
They  affirmed,  that  they  had  fully  performed  their  duty,  by  10 
venturing  so  far  in  an  unknown  and  hopeless  course,  and  could 
incur  no  blame  in  refusing  to  follow  any  longer,  a  desperate 
adventurer  to  certain  destruction,  and  contended,  that  it  was 
necessary  to   think  of  returning  to   Spain,  while  their  crazy 
vessels  were  still  in  condition  to  keep  at  sea.  15 


16  Tacitus.    Sallust. 

(b)  Aggerabatur  iiihilo  minus  caespes  iamque  pectori  us- 
que adcreverat,  cum  tandem  pervicacia  victi  inceptum  omisere. 
Blaesus  multa  dicendi  arte  non  per  seditionem  et  turbas  desideria 
militum  ad  Caesarem  ferenda  ait,  neque  veteres  ab  imperatoribus 
5  priscis  neque  ipsos  a  divo  Augusto  tarn  nova  petivisse  ;  et  pa- 
rum  in  tempore  incipientes  principis  curas  onerari.  si  tamen 
tenderent  in  pace  temptare  quae  ne  civilium  quidem  bellorum 
victores  expostulaverinfc,  cur  contra  morem  obsequii,  contra  fas 
disciplinae  vim  meditentur  ?  decernerent  legates  seque  coram 

10  mandata  darent.  adclamavere  tit  filius  Blaesi  tribunus  legatione 
ea  fungeretur  peteretque  militibus  missionem  ab  sedecim  annis  : 
cetera  mandaturos,  ubi  prima  provenissent.  profecto  iuvene 
modicum  otium :  sed  superbire  miles,  quod  filius  legati  orator 
publicae  causae  satis  ostenderet  necessitate  expressa  quae  per 

15  modestiam  non  obtinuissent.  TAG.  Ann.  I.  19. 

12.     (a)    At  Marius,  ufc  supra  diximus,  cupientissuma  plebe 

consul  factus,  postquam  ei  provmciam  Numidiam  populus  iussit, 

antea  iam  infestus  nobilitati,  turn   veVo   multus   atque   ferox 

instare,  singulos  modo,  modo  univorsos  laedere :  dictitare  sese 

5  consulatum  ex  victis  illis  spolia  cepisse,  alia  praeterea  magnifica 

pro  se  et  illis  dolentia.     Interim  quae  bello  opus  erant  prima 

habere  :  postulare  legionibus  subplernentum,  auxilia  a  populis  et 

regibus   sociisque   arcessere,  praeterea   ex  Latio   fortissumum 

quemque,  plerosque  militiae,  paucos   fama  cognitos  adcire,  et 

10  ambiundo  cogere  homines  emeritis  stipendiis  secum  proficisci. 

SALL.  Jug.  84. 

(b)  Igitur  eo  dolore  impeditus  et  quia  stultitiae  videbatur 
alieriam  rem  periculo  suo  curare,  legates  ad  Bocchum  mittit 
postulatum,  ne  sine  causa  hostis  populo  Romano  fieret : 
habere  turn  magnam  copiam  societatis  amicitiaeque  coniun- 
R  gendae,  quae  potior  bello  esset,  et  quamquam  opibus  suis  conti- 
deret,  tamen  non  debere  incerta  pro  certis  mutare  :  omne  bellum 
sumi  facile,  ceterarn  aegerrume  desinere :  non  in  eiusdem  po- 
testate  initium  eius  et  finem  esse  :  incipere  cuivis,  etiam  ignavo, 
licere,  deponi  cum  victores  velint :  proinde  sibi  regnoque  suo 
10  consuleret,  neu  florentis  res  suas  cum  Ingurthae  perditis  mis- 
ceret.  Ad  ea  rex  satis  placide  verba  tacit :  sese  pacem  cupere, 
set  Ingurthae  fortunarum  misereri :  si  eadem  illi  copia  fieret, 
omnia  conventura.  Ilursus  imperator  contra  postulata  Bocchi 
nuntios  mittit :  ille  probare  partim,  alia  abnuere. 

SALL.  Jug.  83. 


Robertson.  17 

(11)  5.      Columbus  with  his  usual  tact  at  first  affected  igno- 
rance of  their  seditious  plans.     Notwithstanding  the  agitation  of 
his  own  mind,  he  appeared  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  a 
man  satisfied  with  the  progress  he  had  made,  and  confident  of 
success.     Sometimes  he  employed  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  to  5 
soothe    his   men.     Sometimes   he   endeavoured  to  work  upon 
their  ambition  and  avarice  by  magnificent  descriptions  of  the 
fame   and   wealth   they   were   about   to    acquire.      On    other 
occasions,  he  assumed  a  tone  of  authority,  and  threatened  them 
with    vengeance  from   their  sovereign,  if,  by  their   dastardly  10 
behaviour,  they  should  defeat  this  noble  enterprise.     But  when 
no  land  appeared  for  thirty  days,  impatience,  rage,  and  despair 
appeared   in   every  countenance.     All  sense  of   subordination 
was  lost,  the  officers  now  took  part  with  the  private  men; 
they  assembled  tumultuously  on  the  deck,  expostulated  with  15 
their  commander,  mingled  threats  with  their   expostulations, 
and  required  him  instantly  to  tack  about  and  return  to  Europe. 

ROBERTSON. 

(12)  Cortes   receiving  his  commission  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  governor,  immedi- 
ately erected  his  standard  before  his  own  house,  appeared  in 
a  military  dress,  and  assumed  all  the  ensigns  of  his  new  dignity. 
His  utmost  influence  and  activity  were  exerted  in  persuadir 
many  of  his  friends  to  engage  in  the  service  and  in  urging 
forward  the  preparations  for  the  voyage.     All  his  own  funds, 
together  with  what  money  he  could  raise  by  mortgaging  his  lands 
and  Indians,  were  expended  in  purchasing  military  stores  and 
provisions,  or  in  supplying  the  wants  of  such  of  his  officers  as  10 
were  unable  to  equip  themselves  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their 
work.  Inotfensive  and  even  laudable  as  this  conduct  was,  his  dis- 
appointed competitors  were  malicious  enough  to  give  it  a  turn 
to  his  disadvantage.     They  represented  him  as  already  aiming 
with   little  disguise  at  establishing  an  independent  authoritv  15 
over  his  troops,  and  endeavouring  to  procure  their  respect  or 
love  by  his  ostentatious  and  interested  liberality.     They  re- 
minded Velasquez  of  his  former  dissensions  with  the  man  in 
whom  he  now  reposed  so  much  confidence:  and  foretold  that 
Cortes  would  be  more  apt  to  avail  himself  of  the  power  which  :o 
the  governor  was  inconsiderately  putting  into  his  hands,  to 
arrange  past  injuries,  than  to  requite  recent  obligations. 

ROBERTSON. 
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18  Sallust. 

13.  (a)  SURPRISE  AND  RALLY,  IN  JUGURTIIINE  WAR. 
Igitur  simul  consul  ex  multis  de  hostium  adventu  cog- 
novit et  ipsi  hostes  aderant,  et  prius  quam  exercitus  aut 
instrui  aut  sarcinas  conligere,  denique  ante  quam  signnm  aut 
5  imperium  ullum  accipere  quivit,  equites  Mauri  atque  Gaetuli, 
non  acie  neque  ullo  more  proeli,  set  catervatim,  uti  quosque 
fors  conglobaverat,  in  nostros  incurrunt :  qui  omnes  trepidi 
inproviso  metu  ac  tamen  virtu  tis  memores  aut  arma  capiebant 
aut  capientis  alios  ab  hostibus  defensabant:  pars  equos  escen- 

10  dere,  obviam  ire  hostibus:  pugna  latrocinio  magis  quam  proelio 
similis  fieri :  sine  signis  sine  ordinibus  equites  peditesque 
permixti  caedere  alii,  alii  obtruncari,  multi  contra  advorsos 
acerrume  pugnantes  ab  tergo  circumveniri  :  neque  virtus  neque 
arma  satis  tegere,  quia  hostes  numero  plures  et  undique  cir- 

15  cumfusi  erant :  denique  Romani  veteres  novique,  si  quos  locus 
aut  casus  coniunxerat,  orbis  fecere,  atque  ita  ab  omnibus 
partibus  simul  tecti  et  instruct!  nostrum  vim  sustentabant. 

(b)  Neque  in  eo  tarn  aspero  negotio  Marius  territus  aut  magis 
quam  antea  demisso  animo  fuit,  set  cum  turma  sua,  quam  ex 
ibrtissumis  magis  quam  familiarissumis  paraverat,  vagari  passim 
ac  modo  laborantibus  suis  succurrere,  modo  hostis,  xibi  con- 
5  fertissumi  obstiterant,  invadere :  manu  consulere  inilitibus, 
quoniam  imperare  conturbatis  omnibus  non  poterat.  lamque 
dies  consumptus  erat,  cum  tamen  barbari  nihil  remitters  atque, 
uti  reges  praeceperant,  noctem  pro  se  rati  acrius  instare.  Turn 
Marius  ex  copia  rerum  consilium  ti-ahit,  atque,  uti  suis  recep- 

10  tui  locus  esset,  collis  duos  propinquos  inter  se  occupat,  quorum 
in  uno,  castris  parum  amplo,  fons  aquae  magnus  erat,  alter  usui 
opportunus,  quia  magua  parte  editus  et  praeceps  pauca  muni- 
menta  quaerebat.  Ceterum  apud  aquam  Sullam  cum  equitibus 
noctem  agitare  iubet :  ipse  paulatim  disperses  milites  neque 

15  minus  hostibus  conturbatis  in  unum  contrahit,  dein  cunctos 
pleno  gradu  in  collem  subducit.  Ita  reges,  loci  difficultate 
coacti,  proelio  deterrentur,  neque  tainen  suos  longius  abire 
sinunt,  set  uti-oque  colle  multitudine  circumdato  effusi  con- 
sedere.  Dein  crebris  ignibus  factis  plerumque  noctis  barbari 

20  more  suo  laetari  exultare,  strepere  vocibus,  et  ipsi  duces  fe- 
roces,  quia  non  fugerant,  pro  victoribus  agere.  Set  ea  cuncta 
Romanis  ex  tenebris  et  editioribus  locis  facilia  visu  maguoque 
hortamento  eraiit. 

SALL.  Jug.  97. 
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Robertson.     Motley.  19 

(13)  a.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  resist  men  urged  on  no 
less  by  religious  fury  than  hope  of  success,  began  to  retire  at 
first  leisurely  and  -with  a  good  countenance  ;  but  as  the  enemj 
pressed  on.  and  their  own  impatience  to  escape  increased,  the 
terror  and  confusion  became  general.  In  vain  did  Cortes  5 
attempt  to  stop  and  rally  his  flying  troops;  fear  rendered  them 
regardless  of  his  entreaties  or  commands.  Above  sixty  Span- 
iards perished  in  the  rout ;  and  what  rendered  the  disaster  more 
afflicting,  forty  of  these  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy 
never  known  to  shew  mercy  to  a  captive.  The  approach  of  10 
night,  though  it  delivered  the  dejected  Spaniards  from  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  ushered  in,  what  was  hardly  less  grievous, 
the  noise  of  their  barbarous  triumph,  and  of  the  horrid  festival 
with  which  they  celebrated  their  victory.  Every  quarter  of 
the  city  was  illuminated;  the  great  temple  shone  with  such  15 
peculiar  splendour,  that  the  Spaniards  could  plainly  see  the 
people  in  motion,  and  the  priests  busy  in  hastening  the  pre- 
parations for  the  death  of  the  prisoners.  Through  the  gloom 
they  fancied  that  they  discerned  their  companions  by  the 
whiteness  of  their  skins,  as  they  were  stript  naked,  and  com-  20 
pelled  to  dance  before  the  image  of  the  god  to  whom  they  were 
to  be  offered.  They  heard  the  shrieks  of  those  who  were 
sacrificed,  and  thought  that  they  could  distinguish  each  unhappy 
victim,  by  the  well-known  sound  of  his  voice.  Imagination 
added  to  what  they  really  saw  or  heard,  and  augmented  its  25 
hoiTor.  ROBERTSON, 

b.     RALLY    AT    NIEUPORT.     In  the  blackest    hour   that 
the    commonwealth    had   ever   known,    the   fortitude   of   the 
stadh  older     did     not    desert     him.      He    seemed    the    only 
man  on  the   field  not   frightened;    and  menacing,  conjuring,   . 
persuading    the   fugitives    not    to     disgrace    themselves,     he  ; 
succeeded   in   rallying  a   portion    of  those   nearest    him.     It 
was  the  very  crisis  of   the  battle,  which  up  to  that  instant 
seemed  wholly  lost  by  the  republic.     Some  hundred  and  fifty 
Frisian  pikemen  now  rallied  from   their   sullen   retreat,   and 
drove  the  enemy  off  one   hillock.     Foiled    in  their   attempt  10 
to  intercept  the  backward  movement  of  the  States'  army,  the 
Spaniards  hesitated.     At  that  instant  Maurice  ordered  a  last 
charge  by  his  few  cavalry  squadrons,  while  the  enemy  was 
faltering;  the  charge  decided  the  battle.     The  whole  line  of  • 
the  enemy  broke,  and  the  fugitives  quickly  rallying  and  shont-  15 
ing  victory  almost  before  they  li    I  turned  their  faces  to  the 
foe,  became  in  their  turn  the  pursuers.  MOTLEY. 
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20  Tacitus.     Sallust. 

14.  (a)  Ne  Suetonius  quidem  in  tanto  discrimine  silebat. 
quamquam  confideret  virtuti,  tamen  exhortationes  et  preces 
miscebat,  ut  spernerent  sonores  barbai'orum  et  inanes  niinas : 
plus  illic  feminarum  quam  iuventutis  aspici.  inbelles  inermes 
5  cessuros  statim,  ubi  ferrum  virtutemque  vincentium  totiens  fusi 
adgnovissent.  etiam  in  multis  legionibus  paucos,  qui  proelia 
profligarent;  gloriaeque  eorum  accessurum  quod  modica  manus 
universi  exercitus  famam  adipiscerentur.  conferti  tantum  et 
pilis  'emissis,  post  umbonibus  et  gladiis  stragem  caedemque 

10  continuarent,  praedae  inmemores  :  parta  victoria  cuncta  ipsa 
iis  cessura.  is  ardor  verba  ducis  sequebatur,  ita  se  ad  in- 
torquenda  pila  expedierat  vetus  miles  et  multa  proeliorum 
experientia,  ut  certus  eventus  Suetonius  daret  pugnae  signuin. 
Ac  primum  legio  gradu  inmota  et  angustias  loci  pro  muni- 

15  mento  retinens,  postquam  in  propius  suggressos  hostis  certo 
iactu  tela  exhauserat,  velut  cuneo  erupit.  idem  auxiliarium 
impetus;  et  eques  protentis  hastis  perfringit  quod  obvium  et 
validum  erat.  ceteri  terga  praebuere,  difficili  effugio,  quia 
circumiecta  vehicula  saepserant  abitus.  et  miles  ne  mulierum 

10  quidem  neci  temperabat,  confixaque  telis  etiarn  iumenta  cor- 
porum  cumulum  auxerant.  clara  et  antiquis  victoriis  par  ea 
die  laus  parta  :  quippe  sunt  qui  paulo  minus  quam  octoginta 
milia  Britannorum  cecidisse  tradant,  militum  quadringentis 
ferme  interfectis  nee  multo  amplius  vulneratis.  Eoadicea 

25  vitam  veueno  finivit.  TAG.  Ann.  xiv.   36,  37. 

14.  (6)  Dein  Numida  cognito  Bocchi  adventu  clam  cum 
paucis  ad  pedites  convortit :  ibi  Latine,  nam  apud  Numantiam 
loqui  didicerat,  exclamat  nostros  frustra  pugnare :  paulo  ante 
Marium  sua  manu  interfectum:   simul  gladium  sanguine  ob- 

5  litum  ostendere,  quern  in  pugna  satis  inpigre  occiso  pedite 
nostro  cruentaverat.  Quod  ubi  milites  accepere,  magis  atro- 
citate  rei  quam  fide  nuntii  terrentur,  simulque  barbari  animos 
tollere  et  in  perculsos  Romanes  acrius  incedere.  lamque 
paulum  a  fuga  aberant,  cum  Sulla  profligatis  eis,  quos  ad- 
10  vorsum  ierat,  rediens  ab  latere  Mauris  incurrit. 

15.  (a)  At  quo  interim  Marius  fugatis  equitibus  adcurrit 
auxilio  suis,  quos  pelli  iam  acceperat.     Denique  hostes   iam 
undique  fusi.     Turn  spectaculum  horribile  in  campis  patenti- 
bus  :   sequi  fugere,  occidi   capi :    equi  atque  viri   adflicti,   ac 

5  multi  vulneribus  acceptis  neque  fugere  posse  neque  quietem 
.  pati,  niti  modo  ac  statim  concidere  :  postremo  omnia,  qua  visus 
erat,  constrata  telis  armis  cadayeribus,  et  inter  ea  huinus  iu- 
fecta  sanguine.  SALL.  Ju<j.   101. 
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Robertson.    Prescott.  21 

(14)  At    the    sight    of    this    incredible    multitude,    the 
Spaniards  were    astonished,    and   even   the  boldest  began  to 
despair.     But  Cortes,  without  allowing  leisure  for  their  fears 
to  acqiiire  strength  by  reflection,  after  warning  them  briefly 
that  no  alternative  now  remained  but  to  conquer  or  to  die,  led  5 
them  instantly  to    the  charge.      The    Mexicans  waited  their 
approach  with  unusual  fortitude.      Such,  however,    was   the 
superiority  of  the  Spanish  discipline  and  arms,  that  the  impres- 
sion of  this  small  body  was  irresistible;  and  whichever  way  its 
force  was  directed,  it  penetrated  and  dispersed  the  most  numerous  10 
battalions.     But  while  these  gave  way  in  one  quarter,  new 
combatants  advanced  from  another,  and  the  Spaniards,  though 
successful  in  every  attack,   were  ready  to  sink  under  those 
repeated  efforts,  without  seeing  any  end  of  their  toil,  or  any 
hope  of  victory.    At  that  time  Cortes  observed  the  great  stand-  15 
ard    of   the    empire,  which  was  carried  before  the  Mexican, 
general,  advancing;  and  fortunately  recollecting  to  have  heard, 
that  on  the  fate  of  it  depended  the  event  of  every  battle,  he 
assembled  a  few  of  his  bravest  officers,  whose  horses  were  still 
capable  of  service,  and  placing  himself  at  their  head,  pushed  -o 
forward  towards  the  standard  with  an  impetuosity  which  bore 
down  every  thing  before  it.     A  chosen  body  of  nobles,  who 
guarded  the  standard,  made  some  resistance,  but  were  soon 
broken.     Cortes,  with  a  stroke  of  his   lance,   wounded   the 
Mexican  general,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground.     One  of  the  25 
Spanish  officers  alighting,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  laid  hold 

of  the  imperial  standard.  The  moment  that  their  leader  fell, 
and  the  standard,  towards  which  all  directed  their  eyes,  disap- 
peared, an  universal  panic  struck  the  Mexicans,  and,  as  if  the 
bond  which  held  them  together  had  been  dissolved,  every  30 
ensign  was  lowered,  each  soldier  threw  away  his  weapons,  and 
all  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains.  ROBERTSON. 

(15)  a.     HUASCAR'S  DEFEAT.     Atahuallpa's  troops,  flushed 
with    recent   success,    fought   with    the   confidence    of    those 
who    relied    on    their    superior    prowess;    while    the    loyal 
vassals   of  the   Inca   displayed  all   the   self-devotion  of   men 
who    held    their    own    lives    cheap    in   the   service    of   their  5 
master.     The  fight  raged  with   the   greatest   obstinacy   from 
sunrise   to  sunset;   and  the  ground  was  covered  with  heaps 
of  the  dying  and  the   dead,  whose   bones   lay  bleaching   on 
the  battle-field  long  after  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards. 
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22  Tacitus. 

15.  (6)     TACFARINAS.     Simulque  coeptus  dies  efc  concentu 
tubarum   ac  truci  clamore  aderant  sernisomnos  in   barbaros, 
praepeditis    Numidarum    equis    aut    diversos    pastus    perer- 
rantibus.      ab    Romania   confertus   pedes,    dispositae   turmae, 

5  cuncta  proelio  provisa :  hostibus  contra  omnium  nesciis  non 
arma,  non  ordo,  non  consilium,  sed  pecorum  modo  trahi,  occidi, 
capi.  infensus  miles  memoria  laborum  et  adversum  eludentis 
optatae  totiens  pugnae  se  quisque  ultione  et  sanguine  exple- 
bant.  differtur  per  manipulos,  Tacfarinatem  omnes,  notum  tot 
10  proeliis,  consectentur :  non  nisi  duce  interfecto  requiem  belli 
fore,  at  ille  deiectis  circum  stipatoribus  vinctoque  iam  filio  et 
effusis  undique  Romanis,  ruendo  in  tela  captivitatem  haud 
inulta  morte  efFugit  isque  finis  armis  impositus. 

TAG.  Ann.  iv.  25. 

16.  (a)  MESSALINA.   Iam  facilitate  adulteriorum  in  fastidium 
versa  ad  incognitas  libidines  profluebat,  cum  abrumpi  dissimula- 
tionem  etiam  Silius,  sive  fatali  vaecordia  an  immineiitium  peri- 
culorum  remedium  ipsa  pericula  ratus,  urguebat :  quippe  non  eo 

5  ventum,  ut  senectam  principis  opperirentur.  insontibus  innoxia 
consilia,  flagitiis  manifestis  subsidium  ab  audacia  petendum. 
adesse  conscios  paria  metuentes.  se  caelibem,  orbum,  nuptiis 
et  adoptando  Britannico  paratum.  mansuram  eandem  Messa- 
linae  potentiam,  addita  securitate,  si  praevenirent  Claudium, 

10  ut  insidiis  incautum,  ita  irae  properum.  segniter  eae  voces 
acceptae,  non  amore  in  maritum,  sed  ne  Silius  surnma  adeptus 
sperneret  adulteram.  nomen  tamen  matrimonii  concupivit  ob 
magnitudinem  infamiae.  nee  ultra  exspectato  quam  dum 
sacrificii  gratia  Claudius  Ostiam  proficisceretur,  cuncta  nup- 

15  tiarum  sollemnia  celebrat.  TAG.  Ann.  XL  26. 

(&)  Igitur  domus  principis  inhGrruei'at,  maximeque  quos 
penes  potentia  et,  si  res  verterentur,  formido,  non  iam  secretis 
conloquiis,  sed  aperte  fremere,  dum  histrio  cubiculum  principis 
insultaverit,  dedecus  quidem  inlatum,  sed  excidium  procul 
5  afuisse  :  nunc  iuvenem  nobilem  dignitate  formae  vi  mentis  ac 
propinquo  consulatu  maiorern  ad  spem  adcingi ;  nee  enim  occul- 
tum,  quid  post  tale  matrimonium  superesset.  subibat  sine  dubio 
metus  reputantes  hebetem  Claudiurn  et  uxori  devinctum  mul- 
tasque  mortes  iussu  Messalinae  patratas :  rursus  ipsa  facilitas 

10  imperatoris  fiduciam  dabat,  si  atrocitate  criminis  praevaluissent, 
posse  opprimi  damnatam  ante  quam  ream ;  sed  in  eo  discrimen 
verti,  si  defeusio  audiretur,  utque  clausae  aures  etiam  confitenti 
foreut.  TAG.  Ann.  XL  28. 
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Prescott.     Robertson.  23 

(15)  b.    At  length,  fortune  declared  in  favour  of  Atahuallpa ; 
or  rather,  the  usual  result  of  superior  discipline  and  military 
practice  followed.     The  ranks  of  the  Inca  were  thrown  into 
irretrievable  disorder,  and    gave  way  in  all    directions.      The 
conquerors  followed  close  on  the  heels  of  the  flying.      Huascar  5 
himself,  among  the  latter,  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape  with 
about  a  thousand  men  who  remained  round  his  person.     But 
the  royal  fugitive  was  discovered  before  he  had  left  the  field ;  his 
little  party  was  enveloped  by  clouds  of  the  enemy,  and  nearly 
every  one  of  the  devoted  band  perished  in  defence  of  their  Inca.  10 
Huascar  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  victorious  chiefs  mai'ched 
at  once  on  his  capital,  which  they  occupied  in  the  name  of  their 
sovereign.  PRESCOTT. 

(16)  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.     PLEA  FOR  DETHRONEMENT. 
The   partisans  of  the  confederates  reasoned  very  differently. 
It   is   evident,   said   they,  that    Mary  either  previously  gave 
consent  to  the  king's  murder  or  did  afterwards  approve  of  that 
horrid  action.     Her  attachment  to    Bothwell,  the  power  and  5 
honours  with  which  she  loaded  him,  the  manner  in  which  she 
suffered  his  trial  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  indecent  speed  with 
which  she  married  a  man  stained  with  so  many  crimes,  raise 
strong  suspicions  of  the  former  and  place  the  latter  beyond 
all  doubt.     To  have  suffered  the  supreme  power  to  have  re-  10 
mained  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  man  capable  of  the  most 
atrocious  and  desperate  actions,  would  have  beeu   disgraceful 
to  the  nation,  dishonourable  to  the  queen,  dangerous    to  the 
prince.     Recourse    was   therefore   had    to   arms.     The    queen 
had  been  compelled    to    abandon    a    husband  so  unworthy  of  r; 
herself.     But   her   affection  towards  him  still  continuing  un- 
abated, her  indignation  against  the  authors  of  the  separation 
being  visible  and  often  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms,  they 
by  restoring  her  to  her  ancient  authority,  would  have  armed 
her  with  power  to   destroy  themselves,  have   enabled  her  to  20 
recall  Bothwell,  and  afforded  her  too  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
suing schemes  fatal  to  the  nation  with  greater  eagerness  and 
more  success.     Nothing   therefore  remained  but  by  one  bold 
action  to  deliver  themselves  and  their  country  from  all  future 
fears.      The  expedient  they  had  chosen  was  no  less  respectful  25 
to  the  royal  blood  than  necessary  for  the  public  safety.     While 
one  prince  was  set  aside  as  incapable  of  governing,  the  crown 
was   placed   on   the   head    of    one    who   was   the    undoubted 
representative  of  their  ancient  kings.  B.ODERTSOX. 


24  Tacitus. 

17.  Certum  erat  Spurinnae  (is  enim  Placentiam  optinebat) 
necdum  venisse  Caecinam  et,  si  propiuquaret,  coercere  intra 
munimenta  militera  nee  tris  praetorias  cohortes  et  mille  vexil- 
larios  cum  paucis  equitibus  veterano  exercitui  obicere  :    sed 

5  indomitus  miles  et  belli  ignarus  correptis  signis  vexillisque 
ruere  et  retinenti  duci  tela  intentare,  spretis  centurionibus 
tribunisque;  quin  prodi  Othonem  et  accitum  Caecinam  clami- 
tabant.  Postquam  in  conspectu  Padus  et  nox  adpetebat,  val- 
lari  castra  placuit.  is  labor  urbano  militi  iusolitus  contundit 

10  animos.  turn  vetustissimus  quisque  castigare  credulitatem 
suam,  metum  ac  discrimen  ostendere,  si  curn  exercitu  Caecina 
patentibus  campis  tarn  paucas  cohortes  circumfudisset.  iamque 
totis  castris  modesti  sermones,  et  inserentibus  se  centurionibus 
tribunisque  laudari  providentia  ducis,  quod  coloniam  virium  et 

15  opum  validam  roburac  sedem  bello  legisset.     TAG.  //.  n.  18. 

18.  (a)  Proxinms   dies   faciem    victoriae    latius   aperuit : 
vastum  ubique  silentinm,  deserti  colles,  fuinantia  procul  tecta, 
nemo  exploratoribus  obvius.    quibus  in  omnem  partem  dimissis, 
ubi  incerta  fugae  vestigia  neque  usquam  conglobari  hostes  com- 

5  pertum  (et  exacta  iam  aestate  spargi  bellum  nequibat),  in  finis 
Borestorum  exercitum  deducit.  ibi  acceptis  obsidibus,  praefecto 
classis  circumvelii  Britanniam  praecipit.  datae  ad  id  vires,  et 
praecesserat  terror,  ipse  peditem  atque  equites  lento  itinere, 
quo  novarum  gentium  animi  ipsa  transitus  rnora  terrerentur,  in 
jo  hibernis  locavit.  et  simul  classis  secunda  tempestate  ac  fama 
Trutulensem  portum  tenuit,  unde  proximo  Britanniae  latere 
lecto  omni  redierat.  TAG.  Agr.  38. 

(&)  Clara  ea  victoria  fuit,  captaque  uxor  et  filia  Carataci 
fratresque  in  deditionem  accepti.  Ipse,  ut  ferme  intuta  sunt 
adversa,  cum  fidem  Cartimanduae  regtnae  Brigantum  petivisset, 
vinctus  ac  victoribus  traditus  est,  nono  post  anno  quam  bellum 
5  in  Britannia  coeptum.  unde  fama  eius  evecta  irisulas  et  proxi- 
mas  provincias  pervagata  per  Italiam  quoque  celebrabatur,  ave- 
bantque  visere,  quis  ille  tot  per  annos  opes  nostras  sprevisset. 
ne  Romae  quidem  ignobile  Carataci  nomen  erat ;  et  Caesar  dum 
suum  decus  extollit,  addidit  gloriam  victo.  vocatus  quippe  ut 
to  ad  insigne  spectaculum  populus :  stetere  in  armis  praetoriae 
cohortes  campo  qui  castra  praeiacet.  tune  incedentibus  regiis 
clientelis  phalerae  torques  quaeque  bellis  externis  quaesiverat 
traducta,  mox  fratres  et  coniunx  et  filia,  postremo  ipse  osten- 
tatus.  TAG.  Ann.  xn.  35,  36.  (Caractacus.) 
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Macaulay.    Hume.  25 

(17)  As  soon  as  what  had  passed  in  the  council  of  war  was 
whispered   about   the   streets,   the  spirit  of  the  soldiers  and 
citizens  swelled  up  high  against  the  perfidious  chief  who  had 
betrayed  them.     Many  of  his  own  officers  declared  that  they 
no  longer   thought   themselves   bound  to   obey  him.     Voices  5 
were  heard  threatening,  some  that  he  should  be  shot,  some 
that  he  should  be  hanged  on  the  walls.     After  some  anxious 
hours  the  day  broke.     The  enemy,  with  James  at  their  head, 
were  now  within  four  miles  of  the  city.    A  tumultuous  council 

of  the  inhabitants  was  called.  Some  of  them  vehemently  10 
reproached  the  governor  to  his  face  with  his  treachery.  He 
had  sold  them,  they  cried,  to  their  deadliest  enemy.  He  had 
refused  admission  to  the  force  which  the  king  had  sent  to 
defend  them.  When  the  altercation  was  at  its  height,  the 
sentinels  announced  that  the  vanguard  of  the  enemy  was  in  15 
sight.  Lundy  had  given  orders  that  there  should  be  no 
fighting :  but  his  authority  was  at  an  end.  Two  gallant 
soldiers  called  the  people  to  arms,  and  the  whole  city,  moved 
by  one  impulse,  soldiers,  gentlemen,  artisans,  rushed  to  the 
walls.  MACAULAY.  (Siege  of  Londonderry.')  20 

(18)  The  king  assembled  both  a  great  fleet  and  a  great 
army;  and  entering  the  borders  of  Scotland  appeared  with  a 
force  which  the  enemy  could  not  think  of  resisting  in  the  open 
field.     The  English  navy  which  sailed  along  the  coast  secured 
the  army  from  any  danger  of  famine.     Edward's  vigilance  pre-  5 
served  it  from  surprises,  and  by  this  prudent  disposition  they 
marched  victorious  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  ravaging  the  open  country,  reducing  all  the  castles  and 
receiving    the    submissions  of  all  the  nobility  including  the 
regent.     Wallace,   though  he  attended  the  English  army  in  10 
their  march,  found  but  few  opportunities  of  signalizing  that 
valour  which  had  formerly  made  him  so  terrible  to  his  enemies. 
At  last  that  hardy  warrior  who  was  determined  amidst  the 
universal  slavery  of  his  countrymen  still  to  maintain  his  inde- 
pendence, was  betrayed  into  Edward's  hands  by  a  friend  whom  15 
he  had  acquainted  with  his  place  of  concealment.     The  king, 
whose  natural  bravery  and  magnanimity  should  have  taught 
him  to  respect  like  qualities  in  an  enemy,  enraged  at  some  acts 
of  violence  committed  by  Wallace  in  the  fury   of  the  war, 
resolved    to    overawe  the  Scots  by  an    example   of  severity.  20 
He  ordered  Wallace  to  be  tried  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  and 
to  be  executed.  HUME.     (Wallace's  Death.) 
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20  Tacitus.     Livy. 

19.  (a)     Infensior  illic  miles  culpam  cladis  in  Hordeonium 
vertebat :  eius  iussu  derectam  adversus  Batavos  aciem,  tam- 
quara  a  Mogontiaco  legioues  sequerentur ;  eiusdem  proditione 
caesos,    nullis    supervenientibus   auxiliis :    ignota  liaec   ceteris 

5  exercitibus,  neque  imperatori  suo  nuntiari,  cum  adcursu  tot 
provinciarum  extingui  repens  perfidia  potuerit.  Hordeonius 
exemplares  omnium  literarum,  quibus  per  Gallias  Britanniam- 
que  et  Hispanias  auxilia  orabat,  exercitui  recitavit.  turn  e 
seditiosis  unum  vinciri  iubet,  magis  usurpandi  iuris  quani  quia 
10  unius  culpa  foret.  gliscebat  h'acundia  legionum,  nee  terrorem 
unius  militis  vincula  indiderant :  quin  idem  ille  arguebat  ultro 
conscientiam  ducis,  tamquarn  nuntius  inter  Civilem  Flaccumque 
falso  crimine  testis  veri  opprimeretur.  TAG.  Hist.  iv.  25. 

(&)  Exercitus  praeter  insitam  praedandi  cupidinem  vetere 
odio  ad  excidium  Cremonensium  incubu't.  auxit  invidiam 
editum  illic  a  Caecina  gladiatorum  spectaculum,  eademque  rursus 
belli  sedes,  et  praebiti  in.  acie  Vitellianis  cibi,  caesae  quaedam 
5  feminae  studio  partium  ad  proelium  progressae  ;  tempus  quoque 
mercatus  ditem  alioqui  coloniam  maiore  opum  specie  complebat. 
ceteri  duces  in  obscuro  :  Antonium  fortuna  famaque  omnium 
oculis  exposuerat.  is  balineas  abluendo  cruori  propere  petit, 
excepta  vox  est,  cum  teporem  incusaret,  statitn  futurum  ut 
10  incalescerent  :  vernile  dictum  omnem  invidiam  in  eum  vertit, 
tamquam  signuni  incendendae  Cremonae  dedisset,  quae  iam 
tiagrabat.  TAG.  Hist.  in.  32. 

20.  Hannibal  ab  Herdonea  Tarentum  duxerat  legiones  spe, 
aut  vi,  aut  dolo,  arcis  Tarentinae  potiundae.     Quod  ubi  parum 
processit,  ad  Brundisium  flexit  iter,  prodi  id  oppidum  ratus. 
ibi  quoque  quum  frustra  tereret  tempus,  legati  Campani  ad 

5  eum  venerunt,  querentes  simul,  orantesque.  quibus  Hannibal 
magnifice  respondit,  et  aiitea  solvisse  obsidionem,  et  nunc 
adventum  suum  consxiles  iion  laturos.  Cum  hac  spe  dimissi, 
legati  vix  regredi  Capuam,  jam  duplici  fossa  valloque  cinctam, 
potuerunt.  Quum  maxime  Capua  circumvallaretur,  Syracu- 

10  sarum  oppugnatio  ad  finem  venit,  praeterquam  vi  ac  virtute 
ducis  exercitusque,  intestina  etiam  proditione  adjuta.  Namque 
Marcellus,  quanquam  nee  vi  capi  videbat  posse,  inexpugna- 
bilem  terrestri  ac  maritimo  situ,  urbem,  nee  fame,  quam  prope 
liberi  ab  Karthagine  commeatus  alerent,  tamen,  ne  quid  in- 

15  expertum  relinqueret,  transfugas  Syracusanos  colloquiis  suae 
partis  tentare  hominum  animos  jussit.  Liv.  xxv.  23. 
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Macaulay.  27 

(19)  Solmes,  though  he  was  said  by  those  who  knew  him  well 
to  have  some  valuable  qualities,  was  not  a  man  likely  to  con- 
ciliate soldiers  who  were  prejudiced  against  him  as  a  foreigner. 
His  demeanour  was  arrogant,  his  temper  ungovernable.     Even 
before  the  unfortunate  day  of  Steinkirk  the  English  officers  did  5 
not  willingly  communicate  with  him,  and  the  private  men  mur- 
mured at  his  harshness.     But  after  the  battle  the  outcry  against 
him  became  furious.     He   was   accused,  perhaps   unjustly,  of 
having  said  with  unfeeling  levity,  while  the  English  regiments 
were  contending  desperately  against  si-eat  odds,  that  he  was  10 
curious  to  see  how  the  bulldogs  would  come  off.     Would  any- 
body, it  was  asked,  now  pretend  that  it  was  on  account  of  his 
superior  skill  and  experience  that  he  had  been  put  over  the 
heads  of  so  many  English  officers?     It  was  the  fashion  to  say 
that  those  officers  had  never  seen  war  on  a  large  scale.     But  r=; 
surely  the  merest  novice  was  competent  to  do  all  that  Solmes 
had  done,  to  misunderstand  orders,  to  send  cavalry  on  duty 
which  none  but  infantry  could  perform,  and  to  look  on  at  safe 
distance  while  brave  men  were  cut  to  pieces.     It  was  too  much 

to  be  at  once  insulted  and  sacrificed,  excluded  from  the  honours  20 
of  war,  yet  pushed  on  all  its  extreme  dangers,  sneered  at  as  raw 
recruits,  and  then  left  to  cope  unsupported  with  the  finest  body 
of  veterans  in  the  world.     Such  were  the  complaints  of  the 
English  army;  and  they  were  echoed  by  the  English  nation, 

MACAULAY. 

(20)  The  news  excited  no  alarm  at  the  French  Court.    There 
it  was  not  doubted  that  William  would  soon  be  compelled  to 
abandon  his  enterprise  with  grievous  loss  and  ignominy.     The 
town  was  strong :    the  castle  was  believed  to  be  impregnable  : 
the  magazines  were  filled  with  provisions  :  the  garrison  con-  5 
sisted  of  sixteen  thousand  of  the  best  troops   in.  the  world  : 
they  were  commanded  by  an  excellent  general  :   nor  was  it 
doubted  that  Villeroy  would  march  to  his  assistance,  and  that  the 
besiegers  would  then  be  in  much  more  danger  than  the  besieged. 
These  hopes  were  kept  up  by  the  despatches  of  Villeroy.     He  10 
proposed,  he  said,  first  to  annihilate  the  army  of  Vaudemont, 
and  then  to  drive  William  from  ]Satnur.     Vaudemont  might 
try  to  avoid  an  action ;  but  he  could  not  escape.     The  Marshal 
went  so  far  as  to  promise  his  master  news  of  a  complete  victory 
within   twenty-four   hours.     Lewis    passed    a    whole    day   in  15 
impatient  expectation.     At  last  there  arrived  a  courier  bringing 
news  that  Vaudemont  had  effected  a  retreat  with  scarcely  any 
loss,  and  was  safe  under  the  walls  of  Ghent.  MACAULAY. 
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28  Tacitus. 

21.  VESPASIAN'S  PROSPECTS.  At  Vespasianus  bellum  arma- 
que  et  procul  vel  iuxta  sitas  vires  circumspectabat.     miles  ipsi 
acleo  paratus,  ut  praeeuntem  sacramentum  et  fausta  Vitellio 
oinnia  precantem  per  silentium  audierint;  Muciani  animus  nee 

5  Vespasiano  alieuus  et  in  Titum  pronior ;  praefectus  Aegypti 
Ti.  Alexander  consilia  sociaverat ;  tertiam  legionem,  quod  e 
Suria  in  Moesiam  transisset,  suam  numerabat ;  ceterae  lllyrici 
legiones  secuturae  sperabantur;  namque  omnis  exercitus  flam- 
maverat  adrogantia  venientium  a  Vitellio  militum,  quod  truces 

10  corpore,  horridi  sermone  cetei'os  ut  inpares  inridebant.  sed  in 
tanta  mole  belli  plerumque  cunctatio ;  et  Vespasianus  modo  in 
spem  erectus,  aliquando  adversa  reputabat:  quis  ille  dies  foret, 
quo  sexaginta  aetatis  annos  et  duos  filios  iuvenes  bello  per- 
mitteret?  esse  privatis  cogitationibus  progressum,  esse  re- 

15  gressum,  et,  prout  velint,  plus  minusve  sumi  ex  fortuna : 
imperium  cupientibus  niail  medium  inter  summa  aut  praeci- 
pitia.  Versabatur  ante  oculos  Germanici  exercitus  robur, 
notum  viro  militari :  svias  legiones  civili  bello  iriexpertas, 
Vitellii  victrices,  et  apud  victos  plus  querimoniarum  quam 

20  virium.  fluxam  per  discordias  militum  tidem  et  periculum  ex 
singulis;  quid  enim  profuturas  cohortes  alasque,  si  unus  alterve 
pi-aesenti  facinore  paratum  ex  diverse  praemium  petat  ]  sic 
Scribonianum  sub  Claudio  interfectum ;  sic  percussorem  eius 
Volaginium  e  gregario  ad  summa  militiae  provectum :  facilius 

25  universes  inpelli  quam  singulos  vitari.  TAC.  Hist.  II.  74. 

22.  Corbulo  tamen,  quamvis  secundis  rebus  suis,  mocle- 
randum  fortunae  ratus  misit  ad  Vologesen  qui  expostulavent 
vim.  provinciae  inlatam :   socium  amicunique  regem,  cohortes 
Romanas  circumsideri.     omitteret  potius  obsidionem,  aut   se 

5  quoque  in  agro  hostili  castra  positurum.  Casperius  centurio 
in  earn  legationem  delectus  apud  oppidum  Nisibin,  septem  et 
triginta  milibus  passuum  a  Tigranocerta  distantem,  addit  regeni 
et  mandata  ferociter  edidit.  Vologesi  vetus  et  penitus  infixurn 
erat  arma  Romana  vitandi,  nee  praesentia  prospere  fluebant. 

10  inritum  obsidium,  tutus  manu  et  copiis  Tigranes,  fugati  qui 
expugnationem  sumpserant,  missae  in  Armenian!  legiones,  et 
aliae  pro  Suria  paratae  ultro  inrumpere ;  sibi  imbecillum  tqui- 
tem  pabuli  inopia :  nam  exorta  vis  locustarum  ambederat  quid- 
quid  herbidum  aut  frondosum.  igitur  inetu  abstruse  mitiora 

15  obtendens,  missurum  ad  imperatorem  Romanum  legates  super 
petenda  Armenia  et  firmanda  pace  respondet.  Monaesen  omit- 
tere  Tigranocertam  iubet,  ipse  retro  concedit.  Haec  plures  ut 
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Burnet.    Prescott.  29 

(21)  WILLIAM'S    PROSPECTS.     As    Sidney  brought    over 
letters,    both    inviting    the    prince   to   come   over  to   rescue 
the  nation  from  ruin,  and  assuring  him  that  they  wrote  that 
which  was  the  universal  sense  of  all  the  wise  and  good  men  in 
the  nation  :  so  they  also  sent  over  with  him  a  scheme  of  advices.  5 
They  advised  his  having  a  great  fleet,  but  a  small  army:   they 
thought,  it   should   not   exceed   six   or   seven  thousand  men. 
They  apprehended,  that  an  ill  use  might  be  made  of  it,  if  he 
brought  over  too  great  an  army  of  foreigners,  to  infuse  in 
people  a  jealousy  that  he  designed  a  conquest:  they  advised  his  10 
landing  in  the  north :  Yorkshire  abounded  in  horse  :  and  the 
gentry  were  generally  well  affected,  even  to  zeal,  for  the  design : 
the  countiy  was  plentiful,  and  the  roads  were  good  till  within 
fifty   miles   of   London.     It   was   confessed,  that  the  western 
counties  were  well  affected :  but  it  was  said,  that  the  miscarriage  15 
of  Monmouth's  invasion,  and  the  executions  which  followed  it, 
had  dispirited  them;   above  all  things  they  pressed  despatch, 
and  all  possible  haste :   the  king  had  then  but  eighteen  ships 
riding   in  the  Downs  :  but  a  much  greater  fleet  was  almost 
ready  to  come  out:  they  only  wanted  seamen,  who   came  in  -20 
very  slowly.     When  these  things  were  laid  before  the  prince, 
he  said  he  could  not  believe  what  they  suggested,  concerning 
the  king's  army's  being  disposed  to  come  over  to  him:  he  could 
not   undertake    so   great  a  design,  the   miscarriage  of  which 
would  be  the  ruin  both  of  England  and  Holland,  without  such  25 
a  force,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  would  be  superior  to  the 
king's  own,  though  his  whole  army  should  stick  to  him. 

BURXET. 

(22)  a.    Pizarro,  meanwhile,  had  decided,  after  much  delibe- 
ration, to  evacuate  Peru,  and  pass  into  Chill     In  this  territory, 
beyond  the  president's  jurisdiction,  he  might  find  a  safe  retreat. 
The  fickle  people,  he  thought,  would  soon  weary  of  their  new 
ruler  :  and  he  would  then  rally  in  sufficient  strength  to  resume  5 
active  operations  for  the  recovery  of  his  domain.     Such  were 
the  calculations  of  the  rebel  chieftain.     But  how  was  he  to 
effect  his  object,  while  the  passes  among  the  mountains,  where 
his  route  lay,  were  held  by  Centeno  with  a  force  more  than 
double  his  own?     He   resolved   to   try  negotiation;   for  that  10 
captain  had  once  served  under  him,  and  had,  indeed,  been  most 
active  in  persuading  Pizarro  to  take  on  himself  the  office  of 
procurator. 
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30  Tacitus.     Ccesar.     Livy. 

formidine  regis  et  Corbulonis  minis  patrata  ac  magnifies,  ex- 
tollebant :  alii  occulte  pepigisse  interpretabantur,  ut  omisso 
utrimque  bello  et  abeunte  Vologese  Tigranes  quoque  Armenia 
abscederet.'  TAC.  Ann.  xv.  5,  6. 

23.  (a)  II  li  raptim  vecti,  obscuro  adhuc  coeptae  lucis  do- 
mum  proconsulis  inrnmpunt  destrictis  gladiis,  et  magna  pars  Pi- 
sonis  ignari,  quod  Poenos  auxiliares  Manrosque  in  earn  caedem 
delegerat.  hand  procul  cubiculo  obvium  forte  servum,  quisnam 
5  et  ubi  esset  Piso,  interrogavere.  servus  egregio  mendacio  se 
Pisonem  esse  respondit  ac  statim  obtruncatur.  nee  multo  post 
Piso  interficitur.  TAC.  Hist.  iv.  50. 

(6)  Hoc  ipso  tern  pore  et  casu  German!  equites  interveniunt 
protirmsque  in  castra  inrumpere  conantur,  nee  prius  sunt  visi, 
obiectis  ab  ea  parte  silvis,  quam  castris  adpropinquarent. 
Inopinantes  nostri  re  nova  perturbantur,  ac  vix  primum  im- 
5  petum  cohors  in  statione  sustinet.  Circumfunduntur  ex  reliquis 
liostes  partibus,  si  quern  aditum  reperire  possent.  Aegre 
portas  nostri  tuentur,  reliquos  aditus  locus  ipse  per  se  munitio- 
que  defendit.  Erat  aeger  cum  praesidio  relictus  P.  Sextius 
Baculus,  ac  diem  iam  quintum  cibo  caruerat.  Hie  diffisus  suae 

10  atque  omnium  saluti  inermis  ex  tabernaculo  prodit :  videt 
inminere  hostes  atque  in  summo  esse  rem  discrimine:  capit 
arma  a  proximis  atque  in  porta  consistit.  Consequuntur  hunc 
centuriones  eius  cohortis,  quae  in  statione  erat :  paulisper  una 
proelium  sustinent.  Eelinquit  animus  Sextium  gravibus  ac- 

15  ceptis  vulneribus  :  aegre  servatur.  CAES.  B.  G.  VI.  37. 

(c)  Cum  Aetoli  alii  palati  semermes  vagarentur,  alii  in  cas- 
tris sine  stationibus  per  somnum  vinumque  dies  noctibus  aequa- 
rent,  Philippus  inopinantibus  advenit.  quern  cum  adesse  refugi- 
entes  ex  agris  quidam  pavidi  nuntiassent,  trepidare  Damocritus 
5  ceterique  duces  :  et  erat  forte  meridianum  tempus,  quo  plerique 
graves  cibo  sopiti  iacebant.  excitare  igitur  alii  alios,  iubere 
arma  capere,  alios  dimittere  ad  revocandos  qui  palati  per  agros 
praedabantur.  tantaque  trepidatio  fuit,  ut  sine  gladiis  quidam 
equitum  exirent,  loricas  plerique  non  induerent.  ita  raptim 
10  educti,  cum  sexcentorum  aegre  simul  equites  peditesque  nume- 
rum  explessent,  incidunt  in  regium  equitatum  numero  armis 
animisque  praestantem.  itaque  primo  impetu  fusi,  vix  temptato 
certamine  turpi  fuga  repetunt  castra.  LIVY  xxxi.  41. 
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Prescott.     Robertson.  31 

(22)  6.     Advancing,  accordingly,  in  the  direction  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Centeno  had  pitched 
his  camp,  Gonzalo  despatched  an  emissary  to  his  quarters  to 
open  a  negotiation.     He  called  to  his  adversary's  recollection 
the  friendly  relations  that  had  once  subsisted  between  them ;  5 
and  reminded  him  of  one  occasion  in  particular,  in  which  he 
had  spared  his  life,  when  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  against 
himself.     He  harboured  no  sentiments  of  unkindness,  he  said, 
for  Centeno's  recent  conduct,  and  had  not  now  come  to  seek  a 
quarrel  with  him.     His  purpose  was  to  abandon  Peru;  and  the  10 
only  favour  he  had  to  request  of  his  former  associate  was  to 
leave  him  a  free  passage  across  the  mountains.         PRESCOTT. 

(23)  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  at  mid-day,  the  season 
of  tranquillity  and  repose  in  all  sultry  climates,  Herrada,  at 
the   head   of  eighteen  of   the  most  determined   conspirators, 
sallied  out  of  Almagro's  house  in  complete  armour ;  and  draw- 
ing  their   swords   advanced   hastily   towards    the    governor's  5 
palace.     The  conspirators  passed  through  the  two  outer  courts 
of  the  palace  unobserved.     They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  before  a  page  in  waiting  could  give  the  alarm  to  his 
master,  who  was  conversing  with  a  few  friends  in  a  large  hall. 
The  governor,  whose  steady  mind   no  form  of  danger  could  10 
nppal,  starting  up,  called  for  arms,  and  commanded  Francisco 
de  Chaves  to  make  fast  the  door.     But  that  officer,  who  did 
not  retain  so  much  presence  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  prudent 
order,  running  to  the  top   of  the  staircase,  wildly  asked  the 
conspirators  what  they  meant,  and  whither  they  were  going  ?  15 
Instead  of  answering  they  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  burst 
into   the   hall.     Some  of  the   persons  who  were  there  threw 
themselves  from  the  windows ;  others  attempted  to  fly;  and  a 
few,  drawing  their  swords,  followed  their  leader  into  an  inner 
apartment.     Pizarro,  with  no  other  arms  than  his  sword  and  20 
buckler,  defended  the  entry,  and  supported  by  his  little  knot  of 
friends,  maintained  the  unequal  contest  with  intrepidity  worthy 
of  his  past  exploits.     "  Courage,"  cried  he,  "  companions,  we 
are  yet  enow  to  make  those  traitors  to  repent  of  their  audacity.'' 
But  the  armour  of  the  conspirators  protected  them,  while  every  25 
thrust   they   made   took   effect.     Alcantara   fell   dead   at   his 
brother's  feet;  his  other   defenders   were   mortally  wounded. 
The  governor,  so  weary  that  he  could  hardly  wield  his  sword, 
and  no  longer  able  to  parry  the  many  weapons  furiously  aimed 

at  him,  received  a  deadly  thrust  full  in  his  throat,  sank  to  the  30 
ground,  and  expired.     B.OBERTSOX.   (Pi~arros  Assassination.) 
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32  Tacitus. 

24.  Interim  flumini  Arsaniae  (is  castra  praefluebat)  pon- 
tem  imposuit,   specie   sibi   illud   iter   expedients,   sed  Parthi 
quasi  documentum  victoriae  iusserant :  namque  iis  usui  fuit, 
nostri  per  diversum  iere.     addidit  rumor  sub  iugum  missas 

5  legiones  et  alia  ex  rebus  infaustis,  quorum  simulacrum  ab 
Armeniis  usurpatum  est.  namque  et  munimenta  ingressi  sunt, 
antequam  agmen  Romanum  excederet,  et  circumstetere  vias, 
captiva  olim  mancipia  aut  iumenta  adgnoscentes  abstrahen- 
tesque.  ...  Quae  ut  augendae  infamiae  composita,  sic  reliqua 

10  non  in  obscuro  habentur,  una  die  quadraginta  milium  spatium 
emensum  esse  Paetum,  desertis  passim  sauciis,  neque  minus 
deformem  illam  fugientium  trepidationem  quam  si  terga  in 
acie  vertissent.  Corbulo  cum  suis  copiis  apud  ripam  Euphra- 
tis  obvius  non  earn  speciem  insignium  et  armorum  praetulit, 

15  ut  diversitatem  exprobraret.  maesti  manipuli  ac  vicem  com- 
militonum  miserantes  ne  lacrimis  quidem  temperare ;  vix  prae 
fletu  usurpata  consalutatio.  decesserat  certamen  virtutis  et 
ambitio  gloriae,  felicium  hominum  adf'ectus :  sola  misericor- 
dia  valebat,  et  apud  m  mores  magis.  TAG.  Ann.  xv.  15,  16. 
Cf.  Livy,  ix.  6. 

25.  Igitur    Galba,    adprehensa    Pisonis    manu,    in    liunc 
moduin  locutus  fertur  :  '  si  te  privatus  lege  curiata  apud  ponti- 
fices,  ut  moris  est,  adoptarem,  et  mini  egregium  erat    Gnaei 
Pompei  et  M.   Crassi  subolcm  in  penates  meos  adsciscere,  et 

5  tibi  insigne  Sulpiciae  ac  Lutatiae  decora  nobilitati  tuae  adiecisse  : 
nunc  me  deorura  hominumque  consensu  ad  imperium  vocatum 
praeclara  indoles  tua  et  amor  patriae  impulit,  ut  principatum, 
de  quo  maiores  nostri  armis  certabant,  bello  adeptus  quiescenti 
offeram,  exemplo  divi  Augusti,  qui  sororis  filiiun  Marcelluin, 

10  deiu  generum  Agrippam,  mox  nepotes  suos,  postremo  Tiberium 
ISTerouern  privignurn  in  proximo  sibi  fastigio  conlocavit.  sed 
Augustus  in  domo  successorem  quaesivit,  ego  in  re  publica,  non 
quia  propinquos  aut  socios  belli  non  liabeam,  sed  neque  ipse 
imperium  ambitione  accepi,  et  iudicii  mei  documentum  sit  non 

15  meae  tantum  iiecessitudines,  quas  tibi  postposui,  sed  et  tuae. 
est  tibi  f rater  pari  nobilitate,  natu  maior,  dignus  hac  fortiuia, 
nisi  tu  potior  esses.  Si  inmensum  imperil  corpus  stare  ac 
librari  sine  rectore  posset,  dignus  eram  a  quo  res  publica 
inciperet :  nunc  eo  necessitatis  iam  pridem  ventum  est,  ut  nee 

20  mea  senectus  conferre  plus  populo  Romano  possit  quam  bonum 
successorem,  nee  tua  plus  iuventa  quam  bonum  principem.' 

TAC.  II int.  i.  13. 


Arnold.     Gibbon.  33 

(24)  In  far  different  plight  and  with  far  other  feelings  than 
they  had  entered  the  pass  of  Caudium,  did  the  Roman  army 
issue  out  of  it  again  on  the  plains  of  Campania.     Defeated  and 
disarmed,  they  knew  not  what  reception  they  might  meet  with 
from  their  Campanian  allies  :  it  was  possible  that  Capua  might  5 
shut  her  gates  upon  them  and  go  over  to  the  victorious  enemy. 
But  the  Cainpanians  behaved  faithfully  and  generously,  they 
sent  supplies  of  arms,  of  clothing,  and  of  provisions  to  meet  the 
Romans  before  they  arrived  at  Capua  :  and  when  the  army  ap- 
proached their  city,  the  senate  and  the  people  went  out  to  meet  10 
them,   and  welcomed  them  with  the  greatest  kindness.     No 
attention,  however,   could   sooth   the    wounded   pride   of   the 
Romans  :    they  could  not  bear  to  raise  their  eyes  from  the 
ground,  nor  to  speak  to  any  one :  full  of  shame  they  continued 
their  march  to  Roiue  :  when  they  came  near  to  it,  all  those  15 
soldiers  who  had  a  home  in  the  country  dispersed  and  escaped 
sipgly  and  silently  to  their  own  homes,  while  those  who  lived  at 
Rome  lingered  outside  the  walls  till  the  sun  was  set,  and  stole 
to  their  homes  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  ARNOLD. 

(25)  The  intrepid  calmness  of  Valentinian  obtained  silence, 
and  he  thus  addressed  the  assembly :  "A  few  minutes  since  it 
was   in   your  power,  fellow-soldiers,  to  have  left   me  in   the 
obscurity  of  a  private  station.     Judging,  from  the  testimony  of 
my  past  life,  that  I  deserved  to  reign,  you  have  placed  me  on  5 
the  throne.   It  is  now  m^  duty  to  consult  the  safety  and  interest 
of  the  republic.     The  weight  of  the  universe  is  undoubtedly  too 
great  for  the  hands  of  a  feeble  mortal.     I  am  conscious  of  the 
limits  of  my  abilities,  and  the  uncertainty  of  my  life ;  and  far 
from  declining,  I  am  anxious  to  solicit,  the  assistance  of   a  ro 
worthy  colleague.     But,  where  discord  may  be  fatal,  the  choice 

of  a  faithful  friend  requires  mature  and  serious  deliberation. 
That  deliberation    shall    be   my  care.     Let   your   conduct   be 
dutiful  and  consistent.     Retire  to  your  quarters  ;  refresh  your 
minds  and  bodies;  and  expect  the  accustomed  donative  on  the  15 
accession  of  a  new  emperor."     He  then  consulted  the  assembly 
of  the  chiefs;  and  their  real  sentiments  were  concisely  expressed 
by  the  generous   freedom  of  Dagalaiphus.     "Most  excellent 
prince,"  said  that  officer,  "if  you  consider  only  your  family,  you 
have  a  brother;  if  you  love  the  republic,  look  round  for  the  20 
st  deserving  of  the  Romans." 

GlBBOX. 


34  .       Tacitus. 

26.  (a)  NAVAL  EXPEDITION.  Mille  naves  sufficerevisae  pro- 
perataeque,  aliae  breves,  angusta  puppi  proraque  et  lato  utero, 
quo  facilius  fluctus  tolerarentj  qnaedam  planae  carinis,  ut  sine 
noxa  siderent;  plures  adpositis  utrimque  gubernaculis,  converse 
5  ut  repente  remigio  hinc  vel  illinc  adpellerent ;  multae  j>ontibus 
stratae,  super  quas  tormenta  veherentur,  siinul  aptae  ferendis 
equis  aut  commeatui ;  velis  habiles,  citae  remis  augebantur 
alacritate  militum  in  speciem  ac  terrorem.  Insula  Batavorum 
in  quam  convenirent  praedicta.  TAC.  Ann.  n.  6. 

(b)  Ac  primo  placidum  aequor  mille  navium  remis  strepere 
aut  velis  inpelli :  mox  atro  nubium  globo  eff'usa  grando,  simul 
variis  undique  procellis  incerti  fluctus  prospectum  adimere, 
regimen  inpedire ;  milesque  pavidus  et  casuum  maris  ignarus 
5  dum  turbat  nautas  vel  intempestive  in  vat,  officia  prudentium 
corrumpebat.  Omne  dehinc  caelum  et  mare  omne  in  a u strum 
ces;4t,  qui  umidis  Germaniae  terris,  profundis  amnibus,  immenso 
nubium  tractu  validus  et  rigore  vicini  septentrionis  horridior 
rapuit  disiecitque  naves  in  aperta  Ocean i  aut  insulas  saxis 

10  abruptis  vel  per  occulta  vada  iufestas.  Quibus  paulum  aegre- 
que  vitatis,  postquam  niutabat  aestus  eodemque  quo  veiitus 
ferebat,  non  adhaerere  ancoris,  non  exhaurire  inrumpentis 
undas  poterant.  Equi,  iumenta,  sarcinae,  etiam  arma  praecipi- 
tantur,  quo  levarentur  alvei,  manantes  per  latera  et  rluctu 

15  superurgente.  Quanto  violentior  cetero  inari  Oceanus  et  trucu- 
lentia  caeli  praestat  Germania,  tantum  ilia  clades  novitate  et 
magnitudiue  excessit,  liostilibus  circumlitoribus  aut  ita  vasto  et 
profundo,  ut  credatur  novissimum  ac  sine  terris  mare.  Pars 
navium  haustae  sunt,  plures  apud  insulas  longius  sitas  eiectae  ; 

20  milesque  nullo  illic  hominum  cultu  fame  absumptus,  nisi  quos 
corpora  equorum  eodem  elisa  tolei  averant.  Sola  Germanici 
triremis  Chaucorum  terram  adpulit;  quem  per  omnes  illos  dies 
noctesque  apud  scopulos  et  proininentis  oras,  cum  se  tanti  exitii 
reum  clamitaret,  vix  cohibuere  amici  quo  minus  eodem  mari 

25  oppeteret.  Tandem  relabente  aestu  et  secundante  veiito  claudae 
naves  raro  remigio  aut  intentis  vestibus,  et  quaedam  a  vali- 
dioribus  tractae,  revertere ;  quas  raptim  refect  as  mitdt  ut  scru- 
tareiitur  insulas.  Collecti  ea  cura  plerique  :  multos  Angrivarii 
nuper  in  tidem  accepti  redemptos  ab  interioribus  reddidere  : 

30  quidam  in  Britanniam  rapti  et  remissi  a  regulis.  Ut  quis  ex 
longinquo  revenerat,  miracula  narrabant,  vim  turbinum  et 
inauditas  volucres,  monstra  maris,  ambiguas  horniiiuin  et 
beluaruni  formas,  visa  sive  ex  metu  credita. 

TAC.  Ann.  n.  23,  24. 


Lingard.  35 

(26)  a.  THE  ARMADA.  It  was  a  magnificent  and  imposing 
spectacle.  The  magnitude  of  the  ships,  the  unusual  construction 
of  the  galeasses,  their  lofty  prows  and  turrets,  and  their  slow  and 
majestic  motion,  struck  the  beholders  with  admiration  aud 
awe.  Every  breast  beat  high  with  the  hope  of  conquest  and  5 
glory.  In  two  days  the  delusion  was  dispelled.  Off  Cape  Finisterre 
the  southerly  breeze  was  exchanged  for  a  storm  from  the  west : 
the  armada  was  dispersed  along  the  shores  of  Gallicia :  three 
galleys  ran  aground  on  the  coast  of  France,  eight  were  dismasted, 
and  no  ship  escaped  without  considerable  damage.  To  col-  to 
lect  and  repair  his  shattered  fleet,  detained  the  duke  three 
weeks  in  the  harbour  of  Corunna. 

b.  These  disasters  proved  lessons  of  caution  to  the  Spanish 
admiral.  His  progress  became  more  slow  and  laborious :  the 
enemy  was  daring,  and  the  weather  capricious;  some  of  his 
ships  were  disabled  by  successive  engagements ;  others  were 
occasionally  entangled  among  the  shoals  of  an  unknown  coast;  5 
and  the  neees-ity  of  protecting  both  from  the  incessant  pursuit 
of  the  English,  so  retarded  his  course,  that  six  days  elapsed 
before  he  could  reach  his  destination,  and  cast  anchor  in  the 
vicinity  of  Calais — 

The  Spanish  admiral  took  the  opportunity  to  consult  the  10 
most  experienced  among  his  officers.     His  fleet  was  now  re- 
duced to  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  all  of  which  had 
suffered  considerably  :   to  attempt  the   transportation  of  the 
army,  or  to  return  through  the  channel,  was  to  throw  them- 
selves iuto  the  jaws  of  de.-truction:  and  all  agreed  that  but  one  15 
way  remained  open,  round  the  north  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; 
a    way    indeed  replete    with   danger   and    terror  to  men    un- 
acquainted with  the  coast,  and  unused  to  the  tempestuous  seas 
of  so  high  a  latitude;  but  which  offered  some  hope  of  preserving 
for  their  sovereign  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  once  formidable  20 
navy.     For  the  first  time  the  Spaniards  fairly  fled  before  their 
pursuers  :  and  the  want  of  ammunition  compelled  the  English 
to  return  to  port,  at  a  time,  when  they  might  otherwise  have 
annihilated  the  invaders.    The  fugitives  in  their  northern  course 
met  with  no  enemy ;  but  they  had  to  contend  against  the  vio-  25 
lence  of  the  winds  and  waves :  the  shores  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land were  covered  with  the  wrecks  of  their  vessels  ;  and,  when 
the  duke  of  Medina  terminated  his  unfortunate  voyage  in  the 
port  of  St  Andero,  he  acknowledged  the  loss  of  thirty  ships  of 
the  largest  class,  over  seven  hundred  tons  each,  and   of  ten  30 
thousand  men.  LIXGAKD. 
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27.  VERCINGETOIUX.  Vercingetorixtotcontinuisincommodis 
Vellaunoduni,  Genabi,  Novioduni  acceptis  suos  ad  concilium  con- 
vocat.  Docet  longe  alia  ratione  esse  bellum  gerendum  atque  antea 
gestum  sit.  Omnibus  modis  huic  rei  studendum,  ut  pabulatione  et 
5  commeatu  Eomani  prohibeantur.  Id  esse  facile,  quod  equitatu 
ipsi  abundent  et  quod  anni  tempore  subleventur.  Pabulum  secari 
non  posse  ;  necessario  disperses  hostes  ex  aedificiis  petere  :  hos 
omnes  cotidie  ab  equitibus  deleri  posse.  Praeterea  salutis  causa 
rei  familiaris  commoda  neglegenda :  vicos  atque  aedificia  incendi 

10  oportere  hoc  spatio  quoque  versus,  quo  pabulandi  causa  adire 
posse  videantur.  Harum  ipsis  rerum  copiam  suppetere,  quod 
quorum  in  finibus  bellum  geratur,  eorum  opibus  subleventur : 
Romanos  aut  inopiam  non  laturos  aut  magno  periculo  longius 
ab  castris  processuros ;  neque  interesse,  ipsosne  interficiant  im- 

15  pedimentisne  exuant,  quibus  amissis  bellum  geri  non  possit. 
Praeterea  oppida  incendi  oportere,  quae  non  munitione  et  loci 
natura  ab  omni  sint  periculo  tuta,  neu  suis  sint  ad  detractan- 
dam  militiam  receptacula  neu  Romanis  proposita  ad  copiam 
commeatus  praedamque  tollendam.  Haec  si  gravia  aut  acerba 

20  videantur,  multo  ilia  gravius  aestimare,  liberos,  coniuges  in 
servitutem  abstrahi,  ip^os  interfici;  quae  sit  necesse  accidere 
victis.  CAESAR,  de  Bdlo  Gallico,  vii.  14. 

28.  Quibus  de  causis  consilio  convocato  de  summa  rerum 
deliberare  incipit.  Erant  sententiae,  quae  conandum  omnibus 
niodis  castraque  Vari  oppugnanda  censerent,  quod  huiusmodi 
miJitum  consiliis  otium  maxime  contrarium  esse  arbitrarentur ; 
5  postremo  praestare  dicebant,  per  virtutem  in  pugna  belli  fortu- 
iiam  experiri,  quam  desertos  et  circumventos  ab  suis  gravissi- 
mum  supplicium  perpeti.  Erant  qui  censerent  de  tertia  vigilia 
in  castra  Cornelia  recedendum.  Curio  utrumque  improbans 
consilium,  quantum  alteri  sententiae  deesset  animi,  tantum 
10  alteri  superesse  dicebat:  hos  turpissimae  fugae  rationem  habere, 
illos  etiarn  iniquo  loco  dimicandum  putare.  Dimisso  consilio 
contionem  advocat  militum. ... 

Qua  oratione  permoti  milites  crebro  etiam  interpellabant, 
discedentem  vero  ex  contione  universi  cohortantur,  magno  sit 
15  animo,  necubi  dubitet  proelium  committereet  suam  fidem  virtu- 
temque  experiri.  Quo  facto  commutata  omnium  et  voluutate  et 
opinione  consensu  summo  constituit  Curio,  cum  primum  sit 
data  potestas,  proelio  rem  committere,  posteroque  die  productos 
eodem  loco,  quo  superioribus  diebus  constiterat,  in  acie  collocat. 

CAES.  de  Bell.  Civ.  n.  30. 
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(27)  WILLIAM  OF  ORAXGE.     Young  as  he  was,  his  ardent 
and  unconquerable  spirit,  though  disguised  by  a  cold  and  sullen 
manner,  soon  roused  the  courage  of  his  dismayed  countrymen. 
To  the  States  General  he  spoke  a  high  and  inspiriting  language. 
He  even  ventured  to  suggest  a  scheme  which  has  an  aspect  of  5 
antique  heroism,  and  which,  if  it  had  been  accomplished,  would 
have  been  the  noblest  subject  for  epic  song  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  compass  of  modern  history.     He  told  the  deputies 
that,   even   if   their  natal   soil   and   the  marvels  with  which 
human  industry  had  covered  it  were  buried  under  the  ocean,  to 
all   was   not   lost.     The  Hollanders   might  survive   Holland. 
Liberty  and  pure  religion,  driven  by  tyrants  and  bigots  from 
Europe,  might  take  refuge  in  the  farthest  isles  of  Asia.     The 
shipping  in  the  ports  of  the  republic  would  suffice  to  carry  two 
hundred  thousand  emigrants  to  the  Indian  Archipelago.    There  15 
the  Dutch  commonwealth   might  commence  a  new  and  more 
glorious  existence,  and  might  rear  the  Exchange  of  a  wealthier 
Amsterdam,  and  the  schools  of  a  more  learned  Leyden.     The 
national  spirit  swelled  and  rose  high.     The  terms  offered  by 
the  allies  were  firmly  rejected.     The  dykes  were  opened.     The  20 
whole  country  was  turned  into  one  great  lake,  from  which  the 
cities   rose   like  islands.     The   invaders  were  forced   to  save 
themselves  from  destruction  by  a  precipitate  retreat. 

MACAULAY. 

(28)  CLIVE.     Clive  was  in  a  painfully  anxious  situation. 
He  could  place  no  confidence  in  the  sincerity  or  in  the  courage 
of  his  confederate  :  and,  whatever  confidence  he  might  place  in 
his  own  military  talents,  and  in  the  valour  and  discipline  of 
his  troops,  it  was  no  light  thing  to  engage  an  army  twenty  5 
times  as  numerous  as  his  own.     Before  him  lay  a  river  over 
which  it  was  easy  to  advance,  but  over  which,  if  things  went 
ill,  not  one  of  his  little  band  would  ever  return.     On  this 
occasion,  for  the  first  and  for  the  last  time,  his  dauntless  spirit, 
during  a  few  hours,  shrank  from  the  fearful  responsibility  of  10 
making  a  decision.     He  called  a  council  of  war.     The  majority 
pronounced  against  fighting;  and  Clive  declared  his  concurrence 
with  the  majority.     But  scarcely  had  the  meeting  broken  up 
when  he  was  himself  again.    He  retired  alone  under  the  shade  of 
some  trees,  and  passed  near  an  hour  there  in  thought.     He  came  15 
back  determined  to  put  every  thing  to  the  hazard,  and  gave 
orders  that  all  should  be  in  readiness  for  passing  the  river  on 
the  morrow.  MACAU  LAY. 
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38  Tacitus. ' 

29.  VOYAGE.     Eadem  aestate  cohors  Usipiorum  per  Ger- 
manias  conscripta  et  in  Britaniiiam  transinissa  magnum  ac  me- 
morabile  facinus  ausa  est.      Occiso  ceiiturione  ac  militibns,  qui 
ad  tradendam  disciplinam  immixti  manipulis  exemplum  et  rec- 

5  tores  habebantur,  tris  liburnicas  adactis  per  vim  gubernato- 
ribus  ascendere;  et  uno  remigante,  suspectis  duobus  eoque  inter- 
fectis,  nondum  vulgato  rum  ore  ut  mivaculum  praevehebantur. 
Mox  adaquatum  atque  ufcilia  rap  turn  exeuutes,  cum  plerisque 
Britannorum  sua  defensantium  proelio  congress!,  ac  saepe  vic- 

10  tores,  aliquando  pulsi,  eo  ad  extremum  inopiae  venere,  ut  intir- 
missimos  suoruin,  mox  sorte  ductos  vescerentur.  Atque  ita 
circumvecti  Britanniam,  amissis  per  inscitiam  regendi  navibus, 
pro  praedonibus  habiti,  primum  a  Suebis,  mox  a  Frisiis  inter- 
cept! sunt.  Ac  fuere  quos  per  commercia  venumdatos  et  in 

15  nostram  usque  ripam  mutatione  ementium  adductos  indicium 
tanti  casus  inlustravit.  TAC.  Agricola,  28. 

30.  SIEGE  AND  SURRENDER.     Divisae  inde  inter  Tutorem  et 
Classicum  curae.    Tutor  valida  manu  circumdatos  Agrippinenaes 
quantumque  militum  apud  superiorem  Kheni  ripam  in  eadem 
verba  adigit,  occisis  Mogontiaci  tribunis,  pulso  castrorum  prae- 

5  fecto,  qui  detractaverant :  Classicus  corruptissimum  quemque  e 
deditis  pergere  ab  obsessos  iubet,  veniam  ostentantes,  si  prae- 
sentia  sequerentur  :  aliter  iiihil  spei,  famem  ferrumque  et  ex- 
trerna  passuros.  Adiecere  qui  missi  erant  exemplum  suum.  Ob- 
sessos hinc  fides,  inde  egestas  inter  decus  ac  flagitium  distrahe- 

10  bant.  Cunctantibus  solita  insolitaque  alirnenta  deerant,  ab- 
sumptis  iumentis  equisque  et  ceteris  animalibus,  quae  profana 
foedaque  in  usum  necessitas  vertit.  Virgulta  postremo  et  stirpe.s 
et  internatas  saxis  herbas  vellentes  miseriarum  patientiaeque 
documentum  fuere,  donee  egregiam  laudem  fine  turpi  macula- 

15  rent,  missis  ad  Civilem  legatis  vitam  orantes.  Neque  ante  precis 
admissae  quam  in  verba  Galliarum  iurarent :  turn  pactns  prae- 
dam  castrorum  dat  custodes,  qui  pecuniam  caloues  sarciuas  re- 
tentarent  atque  ipsos  leves  abeuntes  prosequerentur.  Ad  quiu- 
tum  fere  lapidem  coorti  Germani  incautum  agmen  adgrediuntur. 

•20  Pugnacissimus  quisque  in  vestigia,  niulti  palantes  occubuere  : 
ceteri  retro  in  castra  perfugiunt,  querente  sane  Civile  et  in- 
crepante  Germanos  tamquam  fidern  per  scelus  abrumperent. 
Simulata  ea  fuerint  an  retinere  saevientes  nequiverit,  par  urn  ad- 
firmatur.  Direptis  castris  faces  iniciunt,  cunctosque  qui  proelio 

25  superfuerant  incendium  hausit.  TAC.  Hist.  iv.  60. 
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(29)  VOYAGE.    The  successful  rashness  of  a  party  of  Franks 
•was  attended,  however,  with  such  memorable  consequences,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  passed  unnoticed.     They  had  been  established 
by  Probus  on  the  sea- coast  of  Pontus,  with  a  view  of  strengthen- 
ing the  frontier  against  the  inroads   of   the  Alani.     A  fleet  5 
stationed  in  one  of  the  harbours  of  the  Euxine,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Franks;   and  they  resolved,  through  unknown 
seas,  to  explore  their  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  to 
that  of  the  Rhine.     They  easily  escaped  through  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Hellespont,  and  cruising  along  the  Mediterranean,  pro-  10 
ceeded  to  the  columns  of  Hercules,  trusted  themselves  to  the 
ocean,    coasted    round    Spain   and    Gaul,    and    steering    their 
triumphant   course   through    the    British   channel,    at    length 
finished  their  surprising  voyage,  by  landing  in  safety  on  the 
Batavian   or   Frisian  shores.     The  example  of  their  success,  15 
instructing  their  countrymen  to  conceive  the  advantages,  and 
to  despise  the  dangers,  of  the  sea,  pointed  out  to  their  enter- 
prising spirit  a  new  road  to  wealth  and  glory.  GIBBON. 

(30)  a.    SIEGE.    Two  months  passed.    It  was  midsummer,  and 
the  famine  in  the  beleaguered  town  had  become  horrible.     The 
same  hideous  spectacle  was  exhibited  as  on  all  occasions  where 
thousands  of  human  beings  are  penned  together  without  food. 
They  ate  dogs,  cats,  and  rats,  the  weeds  from  the  churchyards,  5 
old  saddles,  and  old  shoes,  and,  when  all  was  gone,  they  began 
to  eat  each  other.     The  small  children  diminished  rapidly  in 
numbers,  while  beacons  and  signals  of  distress  were  fired  day 
and  night,  that  the  obdurate  Spinola,  only  a  few  miles  off, 
might  at  last  move  to  their  relief.  MOTLEY.       10 

b.  The  experienced  monarch  feared  to  provoke  the  re- 
sistance of  despair,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  un- 
exhausted powers  of  the  Roman  empire ;  which  might  soon 
advance  to  relieve,  or  to  revenge,  the  successor  of  Julian.  The 
Surenas  himself,  accompanied  by  another  satrap,  appeared  in  5 
the  camp  of  Jovian ;  and  declared,  that  the  clemency  of  his 
sovereign  was  not  averse  to  signify  the  conditions  on  which  he 
would  consent  to  spare  and  to  dismiss  the  Caesar  with  the 
relics  of  his  captive  army.  The  hopes  of  safety  subdued  the 
firmness  of  the  Romans ;  the  emperor  was  compelled,  by  the  10 
advice  of  his  council,  and  the  cries  of  the  soldiers,  to  embrace 
the  offer  of  peace.  GIBBON. 
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40  Tacitus.     Livy. 

31.  NIGHT  ATTACK.  Civilis  dum  fugientes  retentat,  adgnitus 
petitusque  telis  relicto  equo  tranatavit;  idem  Veracis  effugium: 
Tutorem  Classicumque  adpulsae  lintres  transvexere.  Ne  turn 
quidem  Romana  classis  pugnae  adfuit,  ut  iussum  erat :  sed  ob- 

5  stitit  formido  et  remiges  per  alia  militiae  munia  dispersi.  Sane 
Cerialis  parum  temporis  ad  exsequenda  imperia  dabat,  subitus 
consiliis  et  eventu  clarus :  aderat  ibrtuna,  etiam  ubi  artes  def  uis- 
sent ;  hinc  ipsi  exercituique  minor  cura  disciplinae.  Et  paucos 
post  dies,  quamquam  periculum  captivitatis  evasisset,  infamiam 

10  non  vitavit.  Profectus  Novaesium  Bonnamque  ad  visenda 
castra,  quae  hiematuris  legionibus  erigebantur,  navibus  remeabat, 
disiecto  agmine,  incuriosis  vigiliis.  Animadversum  id  Germanis 
et  insidias  conposuere :  electa  nox  atra  nubibus,  et  prono 
amne  rapti  nullo  prohibeute  vallum  ineunt.  Prima  caedes 

15  astu  adiuta :  incisis  tabernaculorum  funibus,  suismet  tentoriis 
coopertos  trucidabant.  Aliud  agmen  tu^bare  classem,  inicere 
vincla,  trahere  puppis ;  utque  ad  fallendum  silentio,  ita  coepta 
caede,  quo  plus  terroris  adderent,  cuncta  clamoribus  miscebant. 
Romani  volneribus  exciti  quaerunt  arma,  ruunt  per  vias,  pauci 

20  ornatu  militari,  plerique  circum  brachia  torta  veste  et  strictis 
mucronibus.  Dux  semisomnus  ac  prope  intectus  errore  hostium 
servatur ;  namqne  praetoriam  navem  vexillo  insignem,  illid 
ducem  rati,  abripiunt.  TAG.  Hist.  v.  21. 


32.  COFFIN  SHIPS.  Publicanus  erat  Postumius,  qui  multis 
annis  parent  fraude  avaritiaque  neminem  in  civitate  nabuerat, 
praeter  T.  Pomponium  Vejentanum,  quern,  populantem  temere 
agros  in  Lucanis,  ductu  Hannonis  priore  anno  ceperant  Kartha- 

5  ginienses.  Hi,  quia  publicum  periculum  erat  a  vi  tempestatis  in 
iis,  quae  portarentur  ad  exercitus,  et  ementiti  erant  falsa  nau- 
fragia,  et  ea  ipsa,  quae  vera  renunciaverant,  fraude  ipsorum  facta 
erant,  non  casu.  In  veteres  quassasque  naves  paucis  et  parvi 
pretii  rebus  impositis,  quum  ruersisserit  eas  in  alto,  exceptis  in 

10  pi-aeparatas  scaphas  nautis,  multiplices  fuisse  merces  emeutie- 
bantur.  Ea  fraus  indicata  M.  Atilio  praetori  priore  anno  fuerat, 
ac  per  eum  ad  senatum  delata,  nee  tamen  ullo  senatusconsulto  no- 
tata ;  quia  Patres  ordinem  publicanorum  in  tali  tempore  offen- 
sum  iiolebant.  Populus  severior  vindex  fraudis  erat;  excitatique 

15  tandem  duo  triburii  plebis,  Sp.  et  L.  Carvilii,  quum  rem  in- 
visam  infamemque  cernerent,  ducentum  millium  aeris  mulctam 
M.  Postumio  dixerunt.  Liv.  xxv.  3. 
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(31)  NIGHT  ATTACK  BY  SEA.  The  dexterity  of  the  spies,  whom 
he  sent  into  the  Gothic  camp,  allured  the  barbarians  into  a  fatal 
snare.  They  were  persuaded,  that,  by  a  bold  attempt,  they  might 
surprise,  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  night,  the  sleeping 
army  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  whole  multitude  was  hastily  em-  5 
barked  in  a  fleet  of  three  thousand  canoes.     One  of  the  nights 
without  a  moon  had  been  selected  for  the  execution  of  their  de- 
sign; and  they  had  almost  reached  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Danube,  in  the  firm  confidence  that  they  should  find  au  easy  land- 
ing, and  an  unguarded  camp.  But  the  progress  of  the  barbarians  10 
was  suddenly  stopped  by  an  unexpected  obstacle  ;  a  triple  line 
of  vessels,    strongly   connected   with   each   other,   and  which 
formed  an  impenetrable  chain  of  two  miles  and  a  half  along  the 
river.     While  they  struggled  to  force  their  way  in  the  unequal 
conflict,  their  right  flank  was  overwhelmed  by  the  irresistible  15 
attack  of  a  fleet  of  galleys,  which  were  urged  down  the  stream 
by  the  united  impulse  of  oars  and  of  the  tide.     The  weight 
and  velocity  of  those  ships  of  war  broke,  and  sunk,  and  dis- 
persed, the  rude  and  feeble  canoes  of  the  barbarians  :    their 
valour  was  ineffectual ;  and  Alatheus,  the  king,  or  general,  of  :o 
the  Ostrogoths,  perished,  with  his  bravest  troops,  by  the  sword 
of  the  Romans,  or  in  the  waves  of  the  Danube.          GIBBON". 

(32)  COFFIX  SHIPS.    There  is  a  class  of  casualties,  however, 
which  are  the  product  of  villany,  against  which  we  see  no  pro- 
tection excepting  in  the  vigilance  of  the  insurers, — we  refer  to 
cases  of  wilful  casting  away,  such  as  the  case  of  the  American 
ship    "W.    T.    Sayward.      This    vessel    was    reported    by   her  5 
skipper  to  have  been  lost  off  Loo  Choo,  and  the  sum  claimed 
of  the  insurers  in  this  country  was  £50,000,  the  value  of  the 
cargo,  which  was  reported  to  have  comprised,  among  other 
things,  50,000  Carolus  dollars.     It  struck  the  gentleman  en- 
gaged to  settle  the  claim  that  it  was  very  unusual  to  ship  such  10 
a  quantity  of  this  dollar,  and   on  inquiring  of  the   money- 
changers, he  learnt  that  there  was  not  a  tithe  of  that  number 
at  present  in  existence  out  of  China,     This  discovery  at  once 
aroused  suspicion,  and  agents  were  sent  to  the  spot  where  the 
ship  had  been  lost,  when  it  was  found  that  the  sailors,  suspect-  15 
ing  some  roguery,  returned  to  the  wreck  after  the  captain  had 
departed,  dived  into  her  hold  and  discovered  that  she  had  been 
wilfully  scuttled.     They  lighted,  by  happy  chance,  upon  some 
of  the  boxes  in  which  the  'dollars'  were  shipped,  and  they  were 
found  to  contain  only  iron  nails  and  leaden  bullets.      Axox.       20 


42  Tacitus. 

33  («).  PRETENDER  IN  TIBERIUS'S  REIGN.  Eodem  anno 
mancipii  unius  audacia,  ni  mature  subventum  foret,  dis- 
cordiis  armisque  civilibufl  rem  publicam  perculisset.  Postu- 
mi  Agrippae  servus,  nomine  Clemens,  conperto  line  August! 
5  pergere  in  insulam  Planasiam  et  fraude  aut  vi  raptura  Agrip- 
pam  ferre  ad  exercitus  Germanicos  non  servili  animo  con- 
cepit.  Ausa  eius  inpedivit  tarditas  onerariae  navis ;  atque 
interim  patrata  caede  ad  maiora  et  magis  praecipitia  con  versus 
furatur  cineres  vectusque  Cosam  Etruriae  promnntorium  ig- 

10  iiotis  locis  sese  abdit,  donee  crinem  barbamque  promitteret : 
narn  aetate  et  forma  liaud  dissimili  in  domintim  erat.  Turn  per 
idoneos  et  secreti  eius  socios  crebrescit  vivere  Agrippam,  occultis 
primum  sermonibus,  ut  vetita  solent,  mox  vago  rumore  apud 
inperitissimi  cuiusque  promtas  aures  axit  rursum  apud  turbidos 

15  eoque  nova  cupientes.    Atque  ipse  adire  municipia  obscuro  diei, 

iieque   prof>alam   aspici   neque  diutius  iisdem    locis,   sed  quia 

veritas  visu  et  mora,  falsa  festinatione  et  incertis  valescunt, 

^  relinquebat  famam  aut  praeveniebat.     Vulgabatur  interim  per 

Italiam  servatum  munere  deum  Agrippam,  credebatur  Rornae  ; 

-20  iamque  Ostiam  invectum  multitudo  ingens,  iam  in  urbe  clan- 
destini  coetus  celebrabant,  cum  Tiberium  anceps  cura  distrahere, 
vine  militum  servum  suum  coerceret  an  inanem  credulitateru 
tempore  ipso  vanescere  sineret  :  modo  nihil  spernendum,  modo 
non  omnia  metuenda  ambiguus  pudoris  ac  metus  reputabat. 

(6)  Postremo  dat  negotium  Sallustio  Crispo.  Ille  e  clientibus 
duos  (quidam  milites  fuisse  tradunt)  deligit  atque  hortatur,  simu- 
lata  conscientia  adeant,  ofFerant  pecuniam,  tidem  atque  pericula 
polliceantur.  Exsequuutur  ut  iussum  erat.  Dein  speculati 
5  noctem  incustoditam,  accepta  idonea  manu,  vinctum  clauso  ore 
in  Palatium  traxere.  Percontanti  Tiberio,  quo  modo  Agrippa 
factus  esset,  respondisse  fertur  'quo  moclotu  Caesar.'  Ut  ederet 
socios  subigi  non  potuit.  Nee  Tiberius  poenam  eius  palaiu 
ausus,  in  sacreta  Palatii  parte  iuterh'ci  iussit  corpusque  clam 
10  auferri.  Et  quamquam  multi  e  domo  principis  equitesque  ac 
senatores  sustentasse  opibus,  iuvisse  consiliis  dicerentur,  baud 
quaesituin. 

TAG.  Ann.  11.  39,  40. 
Cp.  also  Tac.  Ann.  v.  10. 
no 


Hume.  43 

(33)  a.  PERKIN  WARBECK.  Perkin,  both  by  his  deportment 
and  personal  qualities,  supported  the  prepossession  which  was 
spread  abroad  of  his  royal  pedigree  :  and  the  whole  kingdom  was 
full  of  the  accomplishments,  as  well  as  the  singular  adventures 
and  misfortunes  of  the  young  Plautagenet.  Wonders  of  this  5 
nature  are  commonly  augmented  at  a  distance.  From  France 
the  admiration  and  credulity  diffused  themselves  into  England. 

The  whole  nation  was  held  in  suspense;  a  regular  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  the  king's  authority;  and  a  correspondence 
settled  between  the  malcontents  in  Flanders  and  those  in  10 
England.  The  king  was  informed  of  all  these  particulars ;  but 
agreeably  to  his  character,  which  was  both  cautious  and  resolute, 
he  proceeded  deliberately,  though  steadily,  in  counter- working 
the  projects  of  his  enemies.  His  first  object  was  to  ascertain 
the  death  of  the  real  duke  of  York,  and  to  confirm  the  opinion  15 
that  had  always  prevailed  with  regard  to  that  event.  His  next 
to  detect  who  this  wonderful  person  was  that  thus  boldly  ad- 
vanced pretensions  to  his  crown.  He  dispersed  his  spies  all 
over  Flanders  and  England  ;  he  engaged  many  to  pretend  that 
they  had  embraced  Perkin's  party.  And  in  the  issue,  the  whole  10 
plan  of  the  conspiracy  was  clearly  laid  before  him;  and  the 
pedigree,  adventures,  life,  and  conversation  of  the  pretended 
duke  of  York.  This  latter  part  of  the  story  was  immediately 
published  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation  :  the  conspirators  he 
reserved  for  a  slower  and  surer  vengeance —  25 

b.  At  last  he  employed  some  persons  to  deal  with  Perkin, 
and  persuade  him,  under  promise  of  pardon,  to  deliver  himself 
into  the  king's  hands.  The  king  conducted  him,  in  a  species  of 
mock  triumph,  to  London.  As  Perkin  passed  along  the  road, 
and  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  men  of  all  ranks  flocked  5 
about  him,  and  the  populace  treated  with  the  highest  derisiou 
his  fallen  fortunes. 

He  was  then  con6ned  to  the  Tower,  where  his  habits  of 
restless  intrigue  and  enterprise  followed  him.     He  insinuated 
himself  into  the  intimacy  of  four  servants  of  Sir  John  Digby,  10 
lieuteuant  of  the  Tower ;  and,  by  their  means,  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  confined  in  the 
same    prison.     Perkin,    by  this  new  attempt,   after  so  many 
enormities,  had  rendered  himself  totally  unworthy  of  mercy; 
and  he  was  accordingly  arraigned,  condemned,  and  soon  after  15 
hanged  at  Tyburn.  HL'ME. 


44  Livy.     Suetonius.     Tacitus. 

34.  BATTLE.    Postremo  Thraces  cum  vim  ac  multitudinem 
sustinere  hostium  non  possent,  relictis  campestribus  vicis  in  mon- 
tem  ingentis  altitudinis  (Donucam  vocant)  concesserunt.      Quo 
ubi  ire  Bastarnae  velleut,  quali  tempestate  Gallos  spoliantes  Del- 

5  phos  fama  est  peremptos  esse,  talis  turn  Bastarnas  nequicquam  ad 
iuga  montium  appropinquantes  oppressit  ISTeque  enim  imbre 
tantum  effuso,  dein  creberrima  grandine  obruti  sunt  cum  in- 
genti  fragore  caeli  tonitribusque  et  fulguribus  praestringentibus 
aciem  oculorum ;  sed  f  ulmina  etiam  sic  undique  micabant  ut 
10  peti  viderentur  corpora,  nee  solum  milites  sed  etiam  principes 
icti  caderent.  Itaque  cum  praecipiti  fuga  per  rupes  praealtas 
improvidi  stevnerentur  ruerentque,  instabant  quidem  perculsis 
Thraces,  sed  ipsi  deos  auctores  fugae  esse  caeluiuque  in  se  ruere 
aiebant.  Liv.  XL.  58. 

35.  (a)     CALIGULA.     Onmes  Germanico  corporis  animique 
virtutes,  et  quantas  nemini  cuiquam,  contigisse  satis  constat : 
formam  et  fortitudinem    egregiam,  ingenium   in  utroque  elo- 
quentiae  doctrinaeque  genere  praecellens,  benivolentiam  singu- 

5  larem,  conciliandaeque  hominum  gratiae  ac  promerendi  amoris 
mirum  et  efficax  studium — 

Sic  imperium  adeptus,  P.  R.  (vel  dicam  hominum  genus  ?) 

voti  compotem  fecit,  exoptatissimus  princeps  maximae   parti 

provincialium  ac  militum,  quod  infantem  plerique  cognoverant; 

10  sed  et  iiniversae  plebi  urbanae  ob  memoriam  Germauici  patris 

miserationemque  prope  afflictae  domus. 

Incendebat  et  ipse  studia  hominum  omni  genere  populari- 
tatis.  Tiberio  cum  plurimis  lacrimis  pro  contione  laudato 
funeratoque  amplissime,  confestim  Pandateriam  et  Pontias  ad 
15  transferendos  matris  fratrisque  cineres  festinavit,  tempestate 
turbida,  quo  magis  pietas  emineret,  adiitque  venerabundus  ac 
per  semut  in  urnas  condidit. 

SUETONIUS,  Caligula. 

(b)  SEJANUS.  Mox  Tiberium  variis  artibus  devinxit,  adeo 
ut  obscurum  adversum  alios  sibi  uni  iiicautum  intectumque  em- 
cere  t,  non  tarn  sollertia  (quippe  isdem  artibus  victus  est)  quam 
deum  ira  in  rem  Romanam,  cuius  pari  exitio  viguit  ceciditque. 
5  Corpus  illi  laborum  tolerans,  animus  audax:  sui  obtegens,  in 
alios  eliminator;  iuxta  adulatio  et  superbia;  palam  compositus 
pudoi",  intus  summa  apiscendi  libido,  eiusque  causa  modo 
largitio  et  luxus,  saepius  industria  ac  vigilantia,  hand  minus 
uoxiae,  quotiens  parando  regno  finguntur.  TAG.  Ann.  IV.  1. 
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Gibbon.    Macaulay.  45 

(34)  BATTLE.     In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  a  violent  tempest, 
such  as  is  often  felt  among  the  Alps,  suddenly  arose  from  the  east. 
The  army  of  Theodosius  was  sheltered  by  their  position  from  the 
impetuosity  of  the  wind,  -which  blew  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  faces 
of  the  enemy,  disordered  their  ranks,  wrested  their  weapons  5 
from   their  hands,  and  diverted,  or  repelled,  their  ineffectual 
javelins.     This  accidental  advantage  was  skilfully  improved; 
the  violence  of  the  storm  was  magnified  by  the  superstitious 
terrors  of  the  Gauls ;  and  they  yielded  without  shame  to  the 
invisible  powers  of  heaven,  who  seemed  to  militate  on  the  side  10 
of  the  pious  emperor.  GIBBON. 

(35)  CHARLES  I L    The  restored  King  was  at  this  time  more 
loved  by  the  people  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  been. 
The  calamities  of  his  house,  the  heroic  death  of  his  father,  his 
own  long  suiferiugs  and  romantic  adventures,  made  him  an  object 
of  tender  interest.     He  had  received  from  nature  excellent  parts  5 
and  a  happy  temper.    His  education  had  been  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  to  develcpe  his  understanding,  and  to  form  him 
to  the  practice  of  every  public  and  private  virtue.     He  had 
passed  through  all  varieties  of  fortune,  and  had  seen  both  sides 
of  human  nature.  10 

From  such  a  school  it  might  have  been  expected  that  a 
young  man  who  wanted  neither  abilities  nor  amiable  qualities 
would  have  come  forth  a  great  and  good  King.  Charles  came 
forth  from  that  school  with  social  habits,  with  polite  and  en- 
gaging manners,  and  with  some  talent  for  lively  conversation,  15 
addicted  beyond  measure  to  sensual  indulgence,  fond  of  saunter- 
ing and  of  frivolous  amusements,  incapable  of  selfdenial  and  of 
exertion,  without  faith  in  human  virtue  or  in  human  attach- 
ment, without  desire  of  renown,  and  without  sensibility  to 
reproach.  According  to  him,  every  person  was  to  be  bought :  20 
but  some  people  haggled  more  about  their  price  than  others ; 
and  when  this  haggling  was  very  obstinate  and  very  skilful  it 
was  called  by  some  fine  name.  The  chief  trick  by  which  clever 
men  kept  up  the  price  of  their  abilities  was  called  integrity. 
The  chief  trick  by  which  handsome  women  kept  up  the  price  25 
of  their  beauty  was  called  modesty.  The  love  of  God,  the  love 
of  country,  the  love  of  family,  the  love  of  friends,  were  phrases 
of  the  same  sort,  delicate  and  convenient  synonymes  for  the 
love  of  self.  Thinking  thus  of  mankind,  Charles  naturally 
cared  very  little  what  they  thought  of  him.  Honour  and  30 
shame  were  scarcely  more  to  him  than  light  and  darkness  to 
the  blind.  MACAULAY. 
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46  Tacitus. 

36.  Apud  Germarios  diversis  sententiis  certabatur.     Civi- 
lis  opperiendas  Transrhenanorum  gentes,  fjuarum  terrore  fractae 
populi   Roman!   vires   optererentur :    Gallos   quid   aliud  quam 
praedam  victoribus  1  et  tamen.  quod  roboi  is  sit,  Belgas  secum 

5  palam  ant  voto  stare.  Tutor  cunctatione  crescere  rem  Ro- 
nianarn  adfirmabat,  coeuntibus  undique  exercitibus  :  transvec- 
tam  e  Britannia  legionem,  accitas  ex  Hispania,  adventare  ex 
Italia ;  nee  subitum  militem,  sed  veterem  expertumque  belli. 
Quod  si  statim  congrediantur,  nullas  esse  Ceriali  nisi  e  reliquiis 

i°  Germanic!  exercitus  legiones,  foederibus  Galliarum  obstrictas. 
Idque  ipsuni,  quod  inconditum  nuper  Valentin!  manum  contra 
spem  suain  fuderint,  alimentum  illis  ducique  temeritatis :  ausu- 
ros  rursus  venturosque  in  manus  non  inperiti  adulescentuli, 
verba  et  condones  quam  ferrum  et  arma  meditantis,  sed  Civilis 

ls  et  Classic!;  quos  ubi  adspexerint,  redituram  in  animos  fovmi- 
dinem,  fugam  famemque  ac  totiens  captis  precariam  vitam. 
Neque  Treveros  aut  Lingonas  benevoleiitia  contineri:  resump- 
turos  arm  a,  ubi  metus  abscesserit. 

TAC.  Hist.  iv.  76. 

37.  CLAUDIUS'    MARRIAGE   LEGISLATION    A.D.   49.     Post- 
quam    haec    favorabili    oratione    praemisib    multaque    patrum 
adsentatio    sequebatur,     capto    rursus     initio,     quando    mari- 
tandum    principem    cuncti    suaderent,    deligi    oportere    fenii- 

5  nam  nobilitate  puerperiis  sanctimonia  insignem.  Nee  diu 
anquirendum  quin  Agrippina  claritudine  generis  anteiret : 
datum  ab  ea  fecunditatis  experimentum  et  congrnere  artes 
Iionestas.  Id  vero  egregium,  quod  provisu  deum  vidua  iun- 
geretur  {>rincipi  sua  tantum  matrimonia  experto.  Audivisse  a 

10  pareutibos,  vidisse  ipsos  abrip!  coniuges  ad  libita  Caesarum  : 
procul  id  a  praesen^  modestia.  Statueretur  immo  documen- 
tum,  quo  uxorem'^niperator  a  senatu  populoque  Romano  ac- 
ciperet.  At  enim  nova  nobis  in  fratruna  filias  coniugia  :  sed 
aliis  gentibus  sollemnia,  neque  lege  xilla  prohibita;  et  sobri- 

15  narum  diu  ignorata  tempore  addito  percrebruisse.  Mprem 
accommodari  prout  conducat,  et  fore  hoc  quoque  in  iis  quae 
mox  usurpentur.  Haud  defuere  qui  certatim,  si  cunctarelur 
Caesar,  vi  acturos  testificantes  erumperent  curia.  Conglobatur 
promisca  multitude  populumque  Romauum  eadem  orare  clami- 

20  tat.  Nee  Claudius  ultra  ex.spectato  obvius  apud  forum  praebet 
se  gratantibus,  senatumque  ingressus  decretum  postulat,  quo 
iustae  inter  patruos  fratrumque  tilias  nuptiae  etiam  in  posterum 
statuerentur.  TAG.  Ann.  xn.  G,  7. 
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Maeatday.    Lingard.  47 

(36)  "WILLIAM.    He  felt  that  it  would  be  madness  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Monmouth,  to  cross  the  sea  with  a  few  British 
adventurers,  and  to  trust  to  a  general  rising  of  the  population. 
It  was  necessary,  and  it  was  pronounced  necessary  by  all  those 
who  invited  him  over,  that  he  should  carry  an  army  with  him.  5 
Yet  who  could  answer  for  the  effect  which  the  appearance  of 
such  an  army  might  produce '?     The  government  was  indeed 
justly  odious.     But  would  the  English  people  be  inclined  to 
look  with  favour  on  a  deliverer  who  was  surrounded  by  foreign 
soldiers  ?     A  defeat  would  be  fatal  to  the  whole  undertaking.  10 
A  bloody  victory  gained  in  the  heart  of  the  island  by  the  mer- 
cenaries of  the  States  General  over  the  Coldstream  Guards  and 
the  Buffs  would  be  almost  as  great  a  calamity  as  a  defeat. 
Such  a  victory  would  be  the  most  cruel  wound  ever  inflicted  on 
the  national  pride  of  one   of  the  proudest  of  nations.     The  15 
crown  so  won  would  never  be  worn  in  peace  or  security.     The 
hatred  with  which  the  Jesuits  were  regarded  would  give  place 
to  the  more  intense  hatred  which  would  be  inspired  by  the 
alien  conquerors;  and  many,  who  had  hitherto  contemplated 
the  power  of  France  with  dread  and  loathing,  would  say  that,  20 
if  a  foreign  yoke  must  be  borne,  there  was  less  ignominy  in 
submitting  to  France  than  in  submitting  to  Holland. 

MACACLAY. 

(37)  QUEEX   MARY.     The   commons,    at    the  commence-      *v 
ment  of  the  session,  had  voted  an  address  to  the  queen,  in 
which  they  prayed  her  to  marry,  that  she  might  raise  up  suc- 
cessors to  the  throne,  but  to  select  her  husband  not  from  any 
foreign  family,  but  from  the  nobility  of  her  own  realm.  5 

In  a  few  clays  she  sent  for  the  lower  house  :  the  speaker 
read  the  address ;  and  when  it  was  expected  that  the  chan- 
cellor, according  to  custom,  would  answer  in  her  name,  she 
herself  replied  :  that  for  their  expressions  of  loyalty,  and  their 
desire  that  the  issue  of  her  body  might  succeed  her  on  the  10 
throne,  she  sincerely  thanked  them  :  but  in  as  much  as  they 
pretended  to  limit  her  in  the  choice  of  a  husbaud,  she  thanked 
them  not.  The  marriages  of  her  predecessors  had  always  been 
free :  nor  would  she  surrender  a  privilege  "which  they  had  en- 
joyed. If  it  was  a  subject  that  interested  the  commons,  it  was 
one  that  interested  her  still  more ;  and  she  would  be  careful  in 
her  choice,  not  only  to  provide  for  her  own  happiness,  but, 
which  was  equally  dear  to  her,  for  the  happiness  of  her  people. 

LIXGA.RD. 
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Two  months 

Motley. 

30o 

lu  the  blackest  hour 

Motley. 

136 

In  this  contest 
It  was  a 

Plutarch. 
Lingard. 

3 

2Ga 

When  the  long  array 
Whilst  Galba 

Crtary. 
Plutarch. 

8 
2 

On  the  twenty-sixth 

Robertson. 

23 

Young  as  he  was 

Macaulay. 

27 
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SPECIMENS  OF  OTHER  STYLES. 

38.  Dii  immortales  tribano  militum  fortunam  ex  virtnte  eius  dedere. 
Nam  its  evenit,  cum  saucius  multifariam  ibi  factus  esset,  tamen  vulnus 
capiti  nullum  evenit,  eumque  inter  mortuos  defetigatum  vulneribus  atque 
quod  sanguen  eis  defluxerat  cognovere,  eum  sustulere,  isque  convaluit, 
saepeque  postilla  operam  rei  publicae  fortem  atque  strenuam  perhibuit,  5 
illoque  facto  quod  illos  milites  subduxit  exereitum  servavit.    Sed  idem 
benefactum  quo  in  loco  ponas  niminnri  interest.    Leonides  Laco  qui 
simile  apud  Thennopylas  fecit,   propter  eiua  virtutes  omnis  Graecia 
gloriam  atque  gratiam  praecipuam  claritudinis  inclitissimae  decoravere 
monumentis  signis  statuis  elogiis  historiia  aliisque  rebus;  gratissimum  10 
id  eius  factum  habuere.    At  tribune  militum  parva  laus  pro  factia  relicta, 
qui  idem  fecerat  atque  rem  servaverat.  CATO  (Origines). 

39.  Interim  Gallus  quidam  nudus  praeter  scutum  et  gladios  duo 
torque  atqne  armillis  decoratus  processit,  qui  et  viribus  et  magnitudine  et 
adulescentia  simulque  virtute  ceteris  antistabat.      Is   maxime  proelio 
commoto  atque  utrisque  summo  studio  pugnantibus  manibus  significare 
coepit  utrisque,  quiescerent.    Pugnae  facta  pausa  est.    Extemplo  silentio  5 
facto  cum  voce  maxima  conclamat,  si  quis  secum  depugnare  vellet,  uti 
prodiret.     Nemo  audebat   propter   magnitudinem    atque   inmanitatem 
facies.    Deinde  Gallus  inridere  coepit  atque  linguam  exertare.    Id  subito 
perdolitum  est  cuidam  Tito  Manlio,  snmmo  genere  gnato,  tantum  flagi- 
tium  civitati  adcidere,  e  tanto  exercitu  neminem  prodire.     Is,  ut  dico,  10 
processit  neque  passus  est  virtutem  Eomanam  ab  Gallo  turpiter  spoliari. 
Kcuto  pedestri  et  gladio   Hispanico  cinctus  contra  Gallum  constitit. 
Metu  magno  ea  congressio  in  ipso  ponti  utroque  exercitu  inspectante 
facta  est.    Ita,  ut  ante  dixi,  constiterunt :  Gallus  sua  disciplina  scuto 
proiecto  cunctabundus,  Manlius  animo  magis  quam  arte  confisus,  scuto  15 
scutum  percussit  atque  statum  Galli  conturbavit.    Dum  se  Gallus  iterum 
eodem  pacto  constituere  studet,  Manlius  iterum  scuto  scutum  percutit 
atque  de  loco  hominem  iterum  deiecit ;  eo  pacto  ei  sub  Gallicum  gladium 
successit,  ne  Gallus  impetum  in  ictu  haberet,  atque  Hispanico  pectus 
hausit,   deinde  continno  humerum  dextrum  eodem  congressn    incidit  20 
neque  recessit  usquam,  donee  subvertit.    Ubi  eum  subvertit,  caput  prae- 
cidit,  torquem  detraxit  eamque  sanguinulentam  sibi  in  collum  imponit. 
Quo  ex  facto  ipse  posterique  eius  Torquati  sunt  cognominati. 

CLAUDIUS  QUADBIGABTDS. 
(Cp.  Liv.  vn.  9.  6.) 
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40.  Otium  si  essem  consecutus,  Fundania,  commodius  tibi  haec  scribe- 
rein,  quae  nunc,  ut  potero,  exponam,  cogitans  esse  properandum,  quod  (ut 
dicitur)  si  est  homo  bulla,  eo  magis  senex.    Annus  enim  octogesimus 
admonet  me,  ut  sarcinas  colligam  ante  quam  proficiscar  e  vita.     Quare, 

5  quoniam  emisti  fundum  quem  bene  colendo  fructuosum  cum  facere  velis, 
meque  ut  id  mihi  habeam  curare  roges,  experiar.  Et  non  solum,  ut  ipse 
quoad  vivam,  quid  fieri  oporteat  ut  te  moneam,  sed  etiam  post  mortem. 
Neque  patiar  Sibyllam  non  solum  cecinisse,  quae,  dum  viveret,  prodes- 
sent  hominibus,  sed  etiam  quae  cum  perisset  ipsa,  et  id  etiam  ignotis- 
10  simis  quoque  hominibus — ad  cuius  libros  tot  annis  post  publice  solemus 
redire,  cum  desideramus  quid  faciendum  sit  nobis  ex  aliquo  portento — 
me,  ne  dum  vivo  quidem,  necessariis  meis  quod  prosit  facere. 

VABEO. 

41.  (a)     Caesar  ad  Lingonas  literas  nuntiosque  misit  ne  eos  frutnento 
neve  alia  re  iuvarent ;  qui  si  iuvissent,  se  eodem  loco  quo  Helvetios  habi- 
turum.     Ipse  triduo  intermisso  cum  omnibus  copiis  eos  sequi  coepit. 
Helvetii  omnium  rerum  inopia  adducti  legates  de  deditione  ad  eum  mis- 

5  erunt.  Qui  quum  eum  in  itinere  convenissent  seque  ad  pedes  proiecis- 
sent  suppliciterque  locuti  flentes  pacem  petissent,  atque  eos  in  eo  loco 
quo  turn  essent  suum  adventum  exspectare  iussisset,  paruerunt.  Eo 
postquam  Caesar  pervenit,  obsides,  arma,  servos  qui  ad  eos  perfugissent 
poposcit.  C^ES.  De  Bell.  Gall.  i.  26. 

(b)  Summa  vi  ab  utrisque  contenditur.  Laborantibus  nostris Caesar 
Germanos  submittit,  legionesque  pro  castris  constituit  ne  qua  subito 
irruptio  ab  hostium  peditatu  fiat.     Praesidio   legionum  addito  nostris 
animus  augetur  :  hostes  in  fugam  coniecti  se  ipsi  multitudine  impediunt 

5  atque  angustioribus  portis  relictis  coartantur.  Germani  acrius  usque  ad 
munitiones  sequuntur.  Fit  magna  caedes :  nonnulli  relictis  equis  fossam 
transire  et  maceriam  transcendere  conantur.  Paulum  legiones  Caesar 
quas  pro  vallo  constituerat  promoveri  iubet.  Non  minus  qui  intra 
munitiones  erant  Galli  perturbantur  ;  veniri  ad  se  confestim  existimantes 
10  ad  arma  conclamant ;  nonnulli  perterriti  in  oppidum  irrumpunt.  Ver- 
cingetorix  portas  iubet  claudi  ne  castra  nudentur.  Multis  interfectis, 
compluribus  equis  captis,  Germani  sese  recipiunt. 

De  Bell.  Gall.  vn.  70,  3. 

(c)  Massilienses  omnibus  dcfessi  malis,  rei  frumentariae  ad  sum- 
mam  inopiam  adducti,  bis  navali  proelio  superati,  crebris  eruptionibus  fusi, 
gravi  etiam  pestilentia  conflictati  ex  diutina  conclusione  et  mutatione 
victus  —  panico  enim  vetere  atque  ordeo  corrupto  omnes  alebantur,  quod 

5  ad  huiusmodi  casus  antiquitus  paratum  in  publicum  contulerant  —  de- 
iecta  turri,  labefacta  magna  parte  muri,  auxiliis  provinciarum  ex  exer- 
cituum  desperatis,  quos  in  Caesaris  potestatem  venisse  cognoverant,  eese 
dedere  sine  fraude  constituunt.  De  Bell.  Civ.  n.  22. 

42.  Suorum  e  numero   Zacynthios    adolescentes    quosdam  eligit, 
quum  audacissimos,  turn  viribus  maximis ;  hisque  dat  negotium,  ut  ad 
Dionem  eant  inermes,  sic  ut  conveniendi  ejus  gratia  viderentur  venire. 
Hi  propter  notitiam  sunt  intromissi.    At  illi,  ut  limen  eius  intrarunt, 
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foribus  obseratis,  in  lecto  cubantem  invadant :  colligant ;  fit  strepitas,  5 
adeo  ut  exaudiri  posset  foris.    Hie,  sicut  ante  dictum  est,  qoam  invisa  sit 
singularis  potentia,  et  miseranda  vita,  qui  se  metui.  quam  amari  malunt. 
cuivis  facile  intellectu  fait.     Namque  illi  ipsi  custodes,  si  propitia  fuis- 
sent  volnntate,  foribus  effractis  servare  eum  potuissent,  quod  illi  inermes 
telum  foris  flagitantes  vivum  tenebant.     Cui  quum  succurreret  nemo,  10 
Lyco  quidam  Syracusanus  per  fenestras  gladium  dedit,  quo  Dion  inter- 
fectus  est.  COBS.  NEPOS,  Dion  rx. 

43.  Cum  haec  particula  opens  velnt  formam  propositi  excesserit, 
quamquam  intellego  mibi  in  hac  tarn  praecipiti  festinatione,  quae  me 
rotae  pronive  gurgitis  ac  verticis  modo  nusqnam  patitur  consistere,  paene 
magis  necessaria  praetereunda  quam  supervacua  amplectenda,  nequeo 
tamen  temperare  mihi,  quin  rem  saepe  agitatam  animo  meo  neque  ad  5 
liquidum  ratione  perductam  signem  stilo.     Quis  enim  abunde  mirari 
potest,  quod  eminentissima  cuiusque  professionis  ingenia  in  eandem 
formam  et  in  idem  artati  temporis   congruerunt    spatium,   et  quem- 
admodum  clansa  capso  alioque  septo  diversi  generis  animalia  nihilominus 
separata  alienis  in  unum  quaeqne  corpus  congregantur,  ita  cuiusque  clari  10 
opens  capacia  ingenia  in  similitudine  et  temporum  et  profectuum  se- 
metipsa  ab  aliis  separaverunt.  YELL.  PATEBCULUS,  i.  16. 

44.  Sed  Jam  fatis  admovebantur  Macedonum  genti  bella  civilia.    Nam 
et  insociabile  est  regnum  et  a  pluribus-  expetebatur.    Primum  ergo  colle- 
gere  vires,  deinde  disperserunt :  et  quum  pluribus  corpus,  quam  capiebat, 
onerassent,  cetera  membra  deficere  coeperunt :  quodque  imperium  sub 
nno  stare  potuisset,  dum  a  pluribus  sustinetur,  ruit.    Proinde  iure  men-  5 
toque  populus  Eomanus  salutem  se  principi  suo  debere  profitetur,  qui 
noctis,  quam  paene  supremam  habuimus,  novum  sidus  illuxit.    Huius 
hercule,  non  solis  ortus  lucem  caliganti  reddidit  mundo,  quum  sine  suo 
capite  discordia  membra  trepidarent.     Quot  ille  turn  extinxit  faces !  quot 
condidit  gladios !  quantam  tempestatem  subita  serenitate  discussit !    Non  10 
ergo  revirescit  solum,  sed  etiam  floret  imperium.    Abeit  modo  invidia, 
excipiet  huius  saeculi  tempora  eiusdem  domus  utinam  perpetua,  certe 
diuturna  posteritas.  Q.  CUBTICS  BCFUS,  x.  9,  28. 

45.  (a)  Ego  autem  oratorem,  sicut  locupletem  ac  lantum  patrem 
familiae,  non  eo  tantum  volo  tecto  tegi  quod  imbrem  ac  ventum  arceat, 
sed  etiam  quod  visum  et  oculos  delectet ;  non  ea  solum  instrui  supel- 
lectile  quae  necessariis  nsibus  sufficiat,  sed  sit  in  apparatu  eius  et  aurum 
et  gemmae,  ut  sumere  in  manus  et  aspicere  saepius  libeat.     Quaedam  5 
vero  procul  arceantur  ut  iam  obliterata  et  olentia :  nullum  sit  verbum 
velut  rubigine  iniectum,  nulli  sensus  tarda  et  inerti  structura  in  morem 
annalinm    componantur ;     fugitet    foedam    et    insnlsam  scurrilitatem, 
variet  compositionem,  nee  omnes  clausulas  uno  et  eodem  modo  deter- 
minet.  Ticrrus,  Dialog.  22.          10 

(b)  Itaque  hercle  in  libris  Ciceronis  deprehendere  licet,  non  geo- 
metriae,  non  musicae,  non  grammaticae,  non  denique  ullius  artis  in- 
genuae  scientiam  ei  defuisse.  Die  dialecticae  suptilitatem,  ille  moralis 
partis  utilitatem,  ille  rerum  motus  causasque  cognoverat.  Ita  est  enim, 
option  viri,  ita:  ex  multa  eruditione  et  plurimis  artibus  et  omnium  - 
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rerum  ^scientia  exundat  et  exuberat  ilia  admirabilis  eloquentia;  neque 
oratoris  vis  et  facultas,  sicut  ceterarum  rentm,  angustis  et  brevibus  ter- 
minis  cluditur,  sed  is  est  orator,  qui  de  omni  quaestione  pulchre  et  ornate 
et  ad  persuadendum  apte  dicere  pro  dignitate  rerum,  ad  utilitatem  tem- 
10  porum,  cum  voluptate  audientium  possit.  ib.  22.  30. 

46.  Incitabatur  insomnia  maxime;   neque  enim  plus  quam  tribus 
nocturnis  horis  quiescebat,  ac  ne  iis  quidem  placida  quiete,  sed  pavida 
miris  rerum  imaginibus,  ut  qui  inter  ceteras  pelagi  quondam  speciem 
conloquentem   secum  Tidere  visus  sit.      Ideoque  magna  parte  nootis 

5  vigiliae  cubandique  taedio  nunc  toro  residens  nunc  per  longissimas  por- 
ticus  vagus  invocare  identidem  atque  expectare  lucem  consuerat.  Non 
inmerito  mentis  valitudini  attribuerim  diversissima  in  eodem  vitia, 
summam  confidentiam  et  contra  nimium  metum.  Nam  qui  deos  tanto 
opere  contemneret,  ad  minima  tonitrua  et  fulgura  conivere,  caput  obvol- 
10  vere,  at  vero  maiore  proripere  se  e  strato  sub  lectumque  condere  solebat. 
Peregrinatione  quidem  Siciliensi  irrisis  multum  locorum  miraculis,  re- 
pente  a  Messana  noctu  profugit  Aetnaei  verticis  fumo  ac  murmure  pave- 
factus.  SUETONIUS,  Caligula,  50. 

47.  Hoc  deerat  unum  populi  Eomani  malis,  iam  ut  ipse  intra  se 
parricidale  telum  domi  stringeret,  et  in  urbe  media  ac  foro,  quasi  arena, 
cives  cum  civibus,  gladiatorio  more  concurrerent.     Aequiore  animo  ut- 
cunque  ferrem,  si  plebeii  duces,  aut,  si  nobiles,  mali  saltern,  ducatum 

5  sceleri  praebuissent.  Turn  vero  (pro  facinus !)  qui  viri !  qui  impera- 
tores!  decora  et  ornamenta  saeculi  sui,  Marius  et  Sulla  pessimo  faci- 
nori  suam  etiam  dignitatem  praebuerunt.  Tribus,  ut  sic  dixerim,  sideri- 
bus  agitatum  est :  primo  levi,  et  tumultu  magis,  quam  bello,  intra  ipsos 
duntaxat  armorum  duces  subsistente  saevitia :  mox  atrocius  et  cruentius 
10  per  totius  viscera  Senatus  grassante  victoria:  ultimum  non  civicam 
modo,  sed  hostilem  quoque  rabiem  supergressum  est ;  quum  armorum 
furor  totius  Italiae  viribus  niteretur,  eo  usque  odiisvsaevientibus,  donee 
deessent,  qui  occiderentur.  FLORUS,  Epitom.  in.  21. 

48.  Titus  filius  successit,  qui  et  ipse  Vespasianus  est  dictus ;  vir 
omnium  virtutum  genere  mirabilis  adeo,  ut  amor  et  deliciae  humani 
generis  diceretur.  Pacundissimus,  bellicosissimus,  moderatissimus :  causas 
latine  egit :  poemata  et  tragoedias  graece  composuit.    In  oppugnatione 

5  Hierosolymorum,  sub  patre  militans,  duodecira  propugnatores  duo- 
decim  sagittarum  ictibus  confixit.  Eomae  tantae  civilitatis  in  im- 
perio  fuit,  ut  nullum  omnino  puniret :  convictos  adversum  sese  con- 
jurationis  ita  dimiserit,  ut  in  eadem  familiaritate,  qua  antea,  habuerit. 
Facilitatis  et  liberalitatis  tantae  fuit,  ut,  cum  nulli  quidquam  negaret, 

10  et  ab  amicis  reprehenderetur,  responderit,  nullum  tristem  debere  ab 
imperatore  discedere.  Praeterea,  cum  quodam  die  in  coena  recordatus 
fuisset,  nihil  se  illo  die  cuiquam  praestitisse,  dixerit:  amici,  hodie  diem 
perdidi.  Hie  Komae  amphitheatrum  aedificavit,  et  quinque  millia 
ferarum  in  dedicatione  eius  occidit.  Per  haec  inusitato  favore  dilectus, 

15  morbo  periit  in  ea,  qua  pater,  villa,  post  biennium,  menses  octo,  dies 
viginti  quam  imperator  erat  factus,  aetatis  anno  altero  et  quadragesimo. 
Tantus  luctus  eo  mortuo  publicus  fuit,  ut  omnes  tanquam  in  propria 
doluerint  orbitate.  EUTBOPIUS,  vn.  21,  22. 
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EXTEACTS 

FOR    TRANSLATION, 
PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


2  De  Natura  Deorum. 

* 

1.  (a)  QUUM  multae  res  in  philosophia  nequaquam  satis 
adhuc  explicatae  sint,  turn  perdifficilis,  Brute,  quod  tu  minime 
ignoras,  et  perobscura  quaestio  est  de  natura  deorum,  quae  et 
ad  agnitionem  animi  pulcherrima  est  et  ad  moderandam  reli- 

5  gionem  necessaria.  De  qua  tarn  variae  sunt  doctissimoiTim 
hominum  tamque  discrepantes  sententiae,  ut  rnagno  argumento 
esse  debeat  causam,  id  est,  principium  philosophiae  esse  in- 
scientiam,  prudenterque  Academicos  a  rebus  incertis  adsensionem 
cohibuisse.  Quid  est  enim  temeritate  foedius  aut  quid  tarn 
10  temerarium  tamque  indignum  sapientis  gravitate  atque  con- 
stantia  quam  aut  falsum  sentire  aut  quod  non  satis  explorate 
perceptum  sit  et  cognitum  sine  ulla  dubitatione  defendere  ? 

(b)  Omnino  dividunt  nostri  totam  istam  de  dis  immor- 
talibus  quaestionem  in  partes  quattuor.  Primum  decent  esse 
15  deos,  deinde  quales  sint,  turn  mundum  ab  iis  adrainistrari, 
postremo  consulere  eos  rebus  humanis.  N"os  autem  hoc  ser- 
mone  qiiae  priora  duo  sunt  sumamus,  tertium  et  quartum, 
quia  maiora  sunt,  puto  esse  in  aliud  tempus  diff'erenda. 

Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  I.  1 ;  n.  1. 

2.  Solus  hie  vidit   primum  esse  deos,  quod   in  omnium 
animis  eorum  notionem   impressisset   ipsa  natura.     Quae  est 
enim  gens  aut  quod  genus   hominum  quod  non  habeat   sine 
doctrina  anticipationem  quamdam  deorum  1  quam  appellat  irpo- 

5  \v)\lnv  Epicurus,  id  est,  anteceptam  animo  rei  quamdam  infor- 
mationem,  sine  qua  nee  intelligi  quidquam  nee  quaeri  nee 
disputari  potest ;  cuius  rationis  vim  atque  utilitatem  ex  illo 
caelesti  Epicuri  de  regula  et  iudicio  voluinine  accepimus.  Quod 
igitur  fundamentum  huius  quaestionis  est,  id  praeclare  iactum 

10  videtis.  Quum  enim  non  institute  aliquo  aut  more  aut  lege  sit 
opinio  constituta  maneatque  ad  unum  omnium  firma  consensio, 
intellegi  necesse  est  esse  deos,  quoniam  insitas  eorum  vel  potius 
innatas  cognitiones  habemus.  De  quo  autem  omnium  natura 
consentit,  id  verum  esse  necesse  est.  Esse  igitur  deos  con- 

15  fitendum  est.  Quod  quoniam  fere  constat  inter  omnes  non 
philosophos  solum,  sed  etiam  indoctos,  fateamur  constare  illud 
etiam,  hanc  nos  habere  sive  anticipationem,  ut  ante  dixi,  sive 
praenotionem  deorum — sunt  enim  rebus  novis  nova  ponenda 
nomina,  ut  Epicurus  ipse  TrpoK-rpl/iv  appellavit,  quam  antea 

20  nemo  eo  verbo  nominarat — :  hanc  igitur  habemus,  ut  deos 
beatos  et  immortales  putemus.  Quae  enim  nobis  natura  infor- 


Ghosts  and  Spiritualism.  3 

(1)  AMONG  the  various  problems  that  have  been  discussed  in 
the  present  age,  and  that  are  still  awaiting  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution, one  of  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  is  that  of 
Spiritualism,  and  the  cognate  question  of  the  existence  of  what 
are  called  'ghosts.'  The  question,  if  it  is  a  question  at  all,  5 
ought  to  be  as  interesting  as  a  study  as  it  is  important  in  its 
bearings  on  religion ;  and  so  great  is  the  diversity  of  opinion, 
even  among  men  of  education,  on  these  points,  that  there  is 
every  excuse  for  maintaining  an  attitude  of  suspense.  Hasty 
conclusions  are  always  to  be  deprecated,  and  it  is  equally  10 
unworthy  of  a  philosopher,  either  to  condemn,  or  to  uphold, 
an  opinion,  before  it  has  been  satisfactorily  investigated  and 
tested.  Opinions  as  regards  this  question  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes:  (1)  Absolute  disbelief  in  spirits,  or  at  least  in 
their  existence  here  in  this  world.  (2)  Belief  in  their  existence  15 
here,  coupled  with  disbelief  in  any  actual  appearances  of  them 
to  men.  (3)  Belief  in  their  occasional  appearance.  It  is  on 
the  latter  opinion — plausible  in  itself,  sanctioned  by  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture,  and  adopted  by  many  in  all  ages — whether 
from  instinct  or  prejudice — that  modern  spiritualism  is  based.  20 


(2)  a.  The  arguments  adduced  to  prove  the  existence  or 
rather  the  appearances  of  ghosts  are  based,  partly  on  actual 
testimony,  partly  on  the  universal  impression  of  their  existence 
prevalent  everywhere,  and  implanted  in  the  mind,  as  it  were,  by 
instinct.  Among  all  races,  all  classes,  you  would  find  a  kind  5 
of  antecedent  notion  of  their  nature — a  notion  by  the  way  which 
is  indispensable  for  the  understanding  or  investigation,  or  dis- 
cussion, of  everything  that  exists,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  canons 
laid  down  by  some  schools  of  philosophy.  And  though  such 
common  consent,  so  prevalent  an  opinion,  may  be  based  merely  10 
on  fancy  or  prejudice,  yet  till  shewn  to  be  so  based  it  ought  to 
be  considered  a  strong  support  of  the  testimony  to  the  existence 
of  ghosts,  because,  where  natural  and  universal  consent  prevails 
on  any  matter,  it  is  generally  found  to  be  true.  We  may 
go  a  step  further  perhaps,  and  say  that  the  shape  and  ap-  '5 
pearance  of  spirits  must  be  that  of  man,  on  the  same  grounds, 
viz.  \miversal  consent  and  our  innate  ideas  on  the  subject; 
but  not  to  base  everything  on  these  principles,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  argument  from  reason  too  points  in  the  same 
direction. 


4  De  Natura  Deorum. 

matioiiem  deorum  ipsorum  dedit,  eadem  insculpsit  in  mentibus, 
ut  eos  aeternos  et  beatos  haberemns. 

Ac  de  forma  quiclem  partirn  natura  nos  admonet,  partim 
25  ratio  docet.  Nam  a  natura  habemus  omnes  omnium  gentium 
speciem  nullam  aliam  nisi  humanam  deorum.  Quae  enim 
forma  alia  occurrit  umquam  aut  vigilanti  cuiquam  aut  dormienti '? 
Sed,  ne  omnia  revocentur  ad  priinas  notiones,  ratio  hoc  idem 
ipsa  declarat.  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  16.  43. 

3.  Illud  video  pugnare  te,  species  ut  quaedam  sit 
deorum,  quae  nihil  concreti  habeat,  nihil  solidi,  nihil  expressi, 
nihil  eminentis,  sitque  pura,  levis,  perlucida :  dicemus  igitur 
idem  quod  in  Yenere  Coa ;  corpus  illud  non  est,  sed  simile 
5  corporis,  iiec  ille  fusus  et  candore  mixtus  rubor  sanguis  est,  sed 
quaedam  sanguinis  similitudo:  sic  in  Epicureo  deo  non  res,  sed 
similitudines  rerum  esse.  Fac  id,  quod  ne  intellegi  quidem 
potest,  mihi  esse  persuasum  :  cedo  mihi  istorum  adumbratorum 
deorum  lineamenta  atque  formaa  Non  deest  hoc  loco  copia 

10  rationum,  quibus  docere  velitis  humanas  esse  formas  deorum  : 
primuui,  quod  ita  sit  informatum  anticipatumque  mentibus 
nostris,  ut  homini,  quum  de  deo  cogitet,  forma  occurrat  hu- 
inana :  deinde,  quod,  quoniam  rebus  omnibus  excellat  natura 
divina,  forma  quoque  esse  pulcherrima  debeat,  nee  esse  humana 

15  ullam  pulcriorem.  Tertiam  rationem  adfertis,  quod  nulla  alia 
figura  domicilium  mentis  esse  possit.  Primum  igitur  quid- 
que  considera  quale  sit.  Adripere  enim  mihi  videmini  quasi 
vestro  iure  rem  nullo  modo  probabilem.  Onmino  quis  tain 
caecus  in  contemplandis  rebus  umquam  fuit,  ut  11011  videret 

20  species  istas  hominum  collatas  in  decs  aut  consilio  quodam 
sapientium,  quo  facilius  animos  imperitorum  ad  deorum  cultum 
a  vitae  pravitate  converterent,  aut  superstitione,  ut  essent 
simulacra,  quae  venerantes  deos  ipsos  se  adire  crederent? 
Auxerunt  autem  haec  eadem  poetae,  pictores,  opifices.  Erat 

25  enim  non  facile  agentes  aliquid  et  molientes  deos  in  aliarum 
formarum  imitatione  servare.  Accessit  etiam  ista  opinio 
fortasse,  quod  homini  homine  pulcrius  nihil  videatur.  Sed  tu 
hoc,  physice,  non  vides  quam  blanda  conciliatrix  et  quam  sui 
sit  lena  natura?  An  putas  ullam  esse  terra  marique  beluam 

30  quae  non  sui  generis  belua  maxime  delectetur  ?  quid  igitur 
mirum,  si  hoc  eodem  modo  homini  uatura  praescripsit,  ut  nihil 
pulcrius  quam  hominem  putaret] 

Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  27.  75. 
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Existence  of  Ghosts.  5 

(2)  b.     For  it  will  be   generally  admitted   first  that   the 
human   form  is    the  highest  type  of  development  which    we 
have  in  this  life ;  and  next  that  the  change  from  our  present 
type  to  a  spiritual  existence  must  be  a  step   further,  a    still 
higher  development :  finally,   that   all   other  developments   of  5 
hiving   organisms    have  been  gradual,  so    that    the    successive 
stages  have  been  like  each  other  and  not  abrupt  transitions. 
If  this  is  so,  there  seems  every  reason  for  thinking  that  our 
next  form  of  existence  will  be  like  our  present  form,  but  in  some 
way  more  highly  developed.      Spiritual  beings  then,  like  those  10 
described   in  ghost  stories,  probably  exist,  and   their  alleged 
appearances  become  mere  questions  of  evidence. 

(3)  a.     On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  who  argue  that 
beings  with  faculties  of  sense  and  motion,  must  have  some  parts 
of  their  organisation  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  these  faculties; 
in  fact,  some  natural  body  to  be  struck  by  and  affected  by  the 
objects  of  sense :  some  home  as  it  were  for  the  inner  principle  5 
which  guides  these  faculties ;  for  the  contrary  idea  of  a  pure, 
incorporeal  spirit,  capable  of  sensation,  but  destitute  of  means 
or  organs  of  feeling,  is  an  idea  beyond  the  grasp  of  human 
intelligence,  and  an  impossible  conception.     Once  admit  then 
that  spirits  have  something  extenial  that  affects  and  is  affected  10 
by  matter,  it  is  impossible  to  help  admitting  also,  that  spirits 
are    in  some  sense  material,   and  so  the  essential  idea  of  a 
ghost  is  destroyed. 

b.  Is  it  not  clear  then,  they  urge,  that  such  incoherent 
contradictions  must  be  the  mere  creatures  of  an  imagination 
which  finds  nothing  too  absurd  or  ridiculous  to  conceive  ? 
that  when  we  assume  the  existence  of  spirits  somewhere  or 
in  some  shape  we  merely  assume  something  not  proveable  but  5 
based  on  antecedent  probability,  but  when  we  proceed  to 
invest  them  with  the  form  and  lineaments  of  man  we  shew  as 
little  reason  as  the  ancients  did  in  attributing  to  the  Deity 
human  limbs  and  human  senses?  Indeed  the  actual  evidence 
about  apparitions,  which  makes  out  that  they  are  often  visible  ro 
to  some  and  not  to  others'  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
place,  ought  of  itself  to  shew  that  they  have  no  objective 
existence,  but  are  mere  subjective  impressions.  Consequently, 
if  spirits  are  immaterial,  without  soJidity  or  substance  or 
outline,  they  never  can  be  really  seen  or  realized  except  by  15 
that  part  of  our  nature  which  is  immaterial. 
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G  Development  in  Nature. 

4.  Atque  etiam,  si  a  primis  inclioatisque  naturis  ad 
ultimas  perfectasque  volumns  procedere,  ad  deorum  naturam 
perveniamus  necesse  est.  Primo  enim  animadvertirnus  a  natura 
sustineri  ea,  quae  gignuntur  e  terra,  quibus  natura  nihil  tribuit 
5  amplius  quam  ut  ea  alendo  atque  augendo  tueretur.  Bestiis 
autem  et  sensum  et  motum  dedit  et  cum  quodam  appetitu 
accessum  ad  res  salutares,  a  pestiferis  recessum  :  hoc  homini 
amplius,  quod  addidit  rationem,  qua  regerentur  animi  appetitus, 
qui  turn  remitterentur,  turn  continerentur.  Quartus  autem 

jo  gradus  est  et  altissimus  eorum,  qui  natura  boni  sapientesque 
gignuntur,  quibus  a  priucipio  innascitur  ratio  recta  constansque, 
quae  supra  hominem  putanda  est  deoque  tribuenda,  id  est, 
mundo,  in  quo  necesse  est  perfectam  illam  atque  absolutam 
inesse  rationem.  Neque  enim  dici  potest  in  ulla  rerum  insti- 

15  tutione  non  esse  aliquid  extremum  atque  perfectum.  Ut  enim 
in  vite,  ut  in  pecude,  nisi  quae  vis  obstitit,  videmus  naturam 
suo  quodam  itinere  ad  ultimum  pervenire,  atque  ut  pictura 
et  fabrica  caeteraeque  artes  liabent  quemdam  absoluti  operis 
effectum,  sic  in  omni  natura,  ac  multo  etiam  magis,  necesse  est 

20  absolvi  aliquid  ac  perfici.  Etenim  caeteris  naturis  multa 
externa  quo  minus  per6ciantur  possunt  obsistere,  universam 
autem  naturam  nulla  res  potest  impedire,  propterea  quod 
omnes  naturas  ipsa  cohibet  et  continet. 

Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  n.  12.  33. 


5.  Omnes  autem  pliilosopliiae  partes  atque  omnia  membra 
turn  facillime  noscuntur,  quuin  totae  quaestiones  scribendo  expli- 
cantur.  Est  enim  admirabilis  quaedam  continuatio  seriesque 
rerum,  ut  alia  ex  alia  nexa  et  ornnes  inter  se  aptae  colligataeque 
5  videantur.  Qui  autem  requirunt  quid  quaque  de  re  ip«i  seutia- 
mus,  curiosius  id  faciunt  quam  necesse  est.  Non  enim  tarn 
auctores  in  disputando  quam  rationis  momenta  quaereuda  sunt. 
Quin  etiam  obest  plerurnque  iis,  qui  discere  volunt,  auctoritas 
eorum,  qui  se  docere  prontentur  :  desinunt  enim  suum  indicium 

10  adhibere,  id  liabent  ratum,  quod  ab  eo,  quern  probant,  iudicatum 
vident.  Nee  vero  probare  soleo  id,  quod  de  Pythagoreis 
accepimus,  quos  ferunt,  si  quid  adfirmarent  in  disputando, 
quum  ex  iis  quaereretur,  qua  re  ita  esset,  respondere  solitos  : 
Ipse  elicit.  '  Ipse '  autem  erat  Pythagoras.  Tantum  opinio 

15  praeiudicata  poterat,  ut  etiam  sine  ratione  valeret  auctoritas. 

Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  I.  4.  9. 
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(4)  Throughout  Nature  -we  may  notice  steady  development, 
starting   from  the  crude  primitive  type  and  ever  tending  to 
finality    and    perfection.     First    the    vegetable,    the    flower, 
endowed  with  life  and  power  of  growth  but  nothing  more : 
next  the  intermediate  links  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  5 
world,  the  sponge,  the  anemone,  that  seera  to  possess  the  ele- 
ments both  of  sense  and  motion.     Then  beasts,  birds  and  fishes 
endowed  freely  with  both  faculties,  and  also  with  an  instinct 
or  appetite  by  -which  they  seek  what  is  wholesome  and  shun 
the  opposite.     Next  comes  Man  with  the  addition  of  reason  10 
to   guide   his   passions   and   inclinations,    so   as  to   admit  of 
their  alternate  relaxation  and  restraint     Surely  this  cannot  be 
the  last  final  stage  of  development :   surely  there  must  be  a 
higher  race  of  beings,  endued  from  the  outset  with  all  the 
highest  qualities  that  man  ever  attains  to;    for  there  is  no  15 
order  of  nature  that  has  not  some  goal  of  perfection ;  slowly 
and  surelv  in  its  own  way  Nature  completes  its  work  and 
attains  its  proper  ends ;  and  who  will  dare  to  say  that  that 
end,  that  perfection  has  been  reached  in  man? 

(5)  a.    "We  find  then  in  Nature  a  marvellous  continuity,  an 
unbroken  chain  of  development  and  an  identity  of  conception 
and  workmanship  pervading  everything.  Nothing  stands  alone, 
one  thing  seems  dependent  on  another  and  the  whole  closely 
linked   and   interlaced   together.     The   readiest  way  then  to  5 
understand  Nature  universally  in  its  various  parts  and  func- 
tions, is  to  take  singly  some  one  of  its  mysteries  and  investigate 
it  thoroughly,  confident  that  it  will  illustrate  and  explain  a 
thousand  others. 

b.  Other  philosophic  enquiries  are  open  to  the  learned 
only.  The  views  adopted  are  those  of  others,  not  our  own, 
based  too  often  not  so  much  upon  reason  as  on  authority.  But 
this  great  study  of  Nature  on  the  principle  of  analogy  is  one 
open  to  all  alike.  It  needs  no  books.  Nature's  great  book  is  5 
always  open  to  all :  who  runs  may  read.  It  needs  no  voice  of 
dogmatic  authority  as  guide  and  interpreter.  Individual  con- 
viction from  personal  everyday  experience  is  a  safer  guide  than 
the  fancies  of  the  many  or  the  dogmas  of  the  few.  In  fact  the 
latter  are  often  a  hindrance  instead  of  an  assistance  to  an  10 
appreciation  of  truth,  because  of  the  tendency  to  accept  at  once 
the  dictum  of  a  great  man,  and  forego  the  exercise  of  one's 
private  judgement 
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8  The  Senses. 

6.  Auditus  autem  semper  patet:  eius  enim  sensu  etiam 
dormientes  egemus  :  a  quo  quum  sonus  est  acceptus,  etiam  e 
somno    excitamur.     Flexuosum    iter   habet,    ne   quid,   intrare 
possit,  si  simplex  et  directum  pateret ;  provisum  etiam,  ut,  si 

5  qua  minima  bestiola  conaretur  irrumpere,  iu  sordibus  aiirium 
tamquam  in  visco  inhaeresceret.  Extra  autem  eminent  quae 
appellantur  aures  et  tegendi  causa  factae  tutandique  sensus  et 
ne  adiectae  voces  laberentur  atque  errarent,  prius  quam  sensus 
ab  his  pulsus  esset.  Sed  duros  et  quasi  corneolos  habent 

10  introitus  multisque  cum  flexibus,  quod  his  naturis  relatus 
amplificatur  sonus ;  quocirca  et  in  fidibus  testudine  resonatur 
aut  cornu,  et  ex  tortuosis  locis  et  inclusis  soni  referuntur 
ampliores.  Similiter  nares,  quae  semper  propter  necessarias 
utilitates  patent,  contractiores  habent  introitus,  ne  quid  in  eas, 

15  quod  noceat,  possit  pervadere,  humoremque  semper  habent  ad 
pulverem  multaque  alia  depellenda  non  inutilem.  Gustatus 
praeclare  saeptus  est :  ore  enim  continetur  et  ad  usum  apte  et 
ad  incolumitatis  custodiam.  Omnisque  sensus  hominum  multo 
antecellit  sensibus  bestiarum.  Primum  enim  oculi  in  iis 

20  artibus,  quarum  indicium  est  oculorum,  in  pictis  fictis  caelatis- 
que  formis,  in  corporum  etiam  motione  atque  gestu  multa 
cernunt  subtilius,  colorum  etiam  et  figurarum  turn  venustatem 
atque  ordinem  et,  ut  ita  dicam,  decentiam  oculi  iudicant,  atque 
etiam  alia  maiora ;  nam  et  virtu tes  et  vitia  cognoscunt : 

25  iratum  propitium,  laetantem  dolentem,  fortem  ignavum,  auda- 
cem  timidumque  cognoscunt.  Auriumque  item  est  admirabile 
quoddam  artin'ciosumque  iudicium,  quo  iudicatur  et  in  vocis  et 
in  tibia-rum  nervorumque  cantibus  varietas  sonorum,  intervalla, 
distinctio  et  vocis  genera  permulta :  canorum  fuscum,  laeve 

30  asperum,  grave  acutum,  flexibile  durum,  quae  hominum  solum 
auribus  iudicantur.  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  n.  57.  144. 

7.  Nos  enim  ne  nunc  quidem  oculis  cernimus   ea,  quae 
videmus :  neque  est  enim  ullus  sensus  in  corpore,  sed  ut  non 
physici  solum  docent,  verum  etiam  medici,  qui  ista  aperta  et 
patefacta  viderunt,    viae    quasi   quaedam   sunt  ad  oculos,  ad 

5  aures,  ad  nares  a  secle  animi  perforatae.  Itaque  saepe  aut 
cogitatione  aut  aliqua  vi  morbi  impediti  apertis  atque  integris 
et  oculis  et  auribus  nee  videmus  nee  audimus,  ut  facile  intellegi 
possit  aninium  et  videre  et  audire,  non  eas  partes,  quae  quasi 
fenestrae  sint  animi,  quibus  tamen  sentire  nihil  queat  mens, 
10  nisi  id  agat  et  adsit.  Quid  1  quod  eadem  mente  res  dissimil- 
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(6)  The  superiority  of  man's  senses  over  those  of  the  brute 
must  not  be  passed  over.    Take  the  eyes  first ;  "we  find  in  arts 
like   sculpture  modelling  and  painting,  where  especially  the 
eyes  are  called  in  to  decide  and  discriminate,  that  they  have  a 
most  delicate   appreciation  of  the  finest  shades  of  colour  or  5 
varieties  of  outline,  and  can  do  what  is  far  more  wonderful, 
detect  the  good  or  bad  qualities  that  lie  beneath  these  external 
features,    such   as   anger,    goodwill,   joy,    grief,    courage,  and 
cowardice. 

Wonderful  however  as  the  eye  is,  it  is,  according  to  Helm-  10 
holtz,  but  a  miserable  contrivance  compared  with  the  elaborate 
structure  of  the  ear.  The  provisions  for  protecting  this  sense 
by  its  shape  and  wax,  from  injury  that  might  ensue  from  insects 
or  any  foreign  matter,  the  provisions  for  gathering  together 
and  preventing  the  too  rapid  dispersion  of  sounds,  the  hard,  15 
horny,  winding  passages  contrived  so  as  to  re-echo  and  intensify 
sound,  on  the  same  principles  as  those  by  which  a  sounding- 
board  is  used  with  instruments,  or  an  echo  produced  in  whisper- 
ing galleries,  show  marvellous  and  inimitable  art.  But  still 
more  astounding  is  the  delicacy  of  sense  which  realizes  and  70 
distinguishes  the  countless  vibrations  that  touch  the  tympa- 
num, and  all  the  fine  shades  of  difference  between  the  notes 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music;  time,  pitch  and  timbre; 
the  clear  head  note,  the  deep  chest  note,  upper  keys  and  lower 
keys,  the  firm  steady  note  and  the  elaborate  shake.  25 

(7)  Among  other  popular  delusions  likely  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  modern  times  is  the  idea  that 
we  have  five  senses  distinct  from  each  other.     Philosophers  even 
before  Cicero's  time  were  careful  to  point  out  that  the  so-called 
senses  were  but  different  passages  or  ways  of  reaching  the  one  5 
sense  that  alone  saw  and  heard  and  smelt.     Later  physical 
students  teach  us  not  only  that  there  is  but  one  sense  but  that 
the  varying  phenomena  realized  by  it  are  in  some  if  not  in  all 
cases  essentially  the  same,  being  due  to  vibrations,  producing 
in  some  cases  the  effect  of  light  and  colour,  in  others  that  of  10 
sound,  or,  perhaps,  of  smell.     Most  of  us  know  already  from 
personal  experience  that  we  can  taste  a  smell ;  lately  we  have 
discovered  that  we  can  hear  through  our  teeth ;  and  possibly 
the  separate  monopolies  hitherto  claimed  for  the  old  five  senses 
may  be  still  further  infringed.     This  consideration  may  help  15 
us  to   explain   away  some  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  our 
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limas  comprendimus,  ut  colorem,  saporem,  calorem,  odorem, 
sonum,  quae  numquam  quinque  nuntiis  animus  cognosceret, 
nisi  ad  eum  omnia  referrentur  et  is  omnium  iudex  solus  esset. 
Atque  ea  profecto  turn  niulto  puriora  et  dilucidiora  cernentnr, 

15  quum  quo  natura  fert  liber  animus  pervenerit.  Nam  nunc 
quidem,  quamqnam  foramina  ilia,  quae  patent  ad  animum  a 
corpore,  caliidia.simo  artificio  natura  fabricata  est,  tameii  ter- 
renis  concretisque  corporibus  sunt  intersaepta  quodam  niodo  : 
quum  autem  nihil  erit  praeter  animum,  nulla  res  obiecta 

20  impediet  quo  minus  percipiat  quale  quidqiie  sib. 

Cic.  Tusc.  i.  20.  46. 

8.  Tu  vero  enitere  et  sic  habeto,  non  esse  te  mortaleiu, 
sed  corpus  hoc :  nee  enirn  tu  is  es,  quern  forma  ista  declarat, 
sed  mens  cuiusque  is  est  quisque,  non  ea  figura,  qiiae  digito 
demonstrari  potest.  Deum  te  igitur  scito  esse,  si  quidem  deus 
5  est,  qui  viget,  qui  sentit,  qui  meminit,  qui  providet,  qui  tarn 
regit  et  moderatur  et  movet  id  corpus,  cui  praepositus  est, 
quam  hunc  mundum  ille  princeps  deus ;  et  ut  mundum  ex 
quadam  parte  mortalem  ipse  deus  aeterrms,  sic  fragile  corpus 
animus  sempiternus  movet.  Nam  quod  semper  movetur  aeter- 

jo  nurn  est,  quod  autem  motum  adfert  alicui  quodque  ipsum 
agitatur  aliunde,  quando  finem  habet  motus,  vivendi  finem 
habeat  necesse  est.  Solum  igitur  quod  se  ipsum  movet,  quia 
numquarn  deseritur  a  se,  numquam  ne  moveri  quidem  desinit. 
Quin  etiam  caeteris,  quae  moventur,  hie  fons,  hoc  principium 

15  est  movendi.  Principii  autem  nulla  est  origo:  nam  e  principio 
oriuntur  omnia,  ipsum  autem  nulla  ex  re  alia  nasci  potest :  nee 
enim  esset  id  principium,  quod  gigneretur  aliunde  :  quod  si 
iiumquarn  oritur,  ne  occidit  quidem  umquam ;  nam  principium 
exstinctum  nee  ipsum  ab  alio  renascetur  nee  ex  se  aliud  creabit, 

so  si  quidem  necesse  est  a  principio  oriri  omnia.  Ita  fit  ut  motus 
principium  ex  eo  sit,  quod  ipsum  a  se  movetur :  id  autem  nee 
nasci  potest  nee  mori ;  vel  concidat  omne  caelum  omnisque 
natura  consistat  necesse  est  nee  vim  ullam  nanciscatur,  qua  a 
primo  impulsa  moveatur.  Quum  pateat  igitur  aeternum  id 

25  esse,  quod  a  se  ipso  moveatur,  quis  est  qui  hanc  naturarn  animis 
esse  tributam  neget  ?  Inanimum  est  enim  omne,  quod  pulsu 
agitatur  externo,  quod  autem  est  animal,  id  motu  cietur  in- 
teriore  et  suo  :  nam  haec  est  propria  natura  animi  atque  vis; 
quae  si  est  una  ex  omnibus  quae  sese  moveat,  neque  nata  est 

30  cei'te  et  aeterna  est.  Cic.  De  Rep.  vi.  24 — 26. 
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attempts  to  realize  a  spiritual  state.     If  even  now  we  feel  this 
unity  of  an  inner  sense,  and  if  we  know  already  that  the  ear, 
for  example,  is  not  necessary  for  hearing,  surely  we  can  imagine 
a  time  when  similarly  the  eye  may  not  be  necessary  for  sight  to 
and  when  some  single  sense  may  realize  all  our  present  sensa- 
tions without  our  present  intermediaries.     And  so  far  from 
thinking  that  these  channels  so  often  blocked  are  essential,  we 
should  rather  hope  and  believe  that  all  sensation  will  become 
more  exquisitely  clear  and  keen,  when  we  can  dispense  with  25 
these  frail  and  untrustworthy  auxiliaries. 

(8)  a.  That  there  are  some  things  which  had  a  beginning, 
is  confessed  on  all  sides,  and  obvious  to  sense :  but  these 
things  could  not  be  the  cause  of  their  own  existence ;  because 
that  which  has  no  being,  cannot  act ;  for  then  it  would  have 
been  before  it  was.  which  is  impossible:  whence  it  follows,  that  5 
it  derived  its  being  from  something  else  :  this  is  true,  not  only 
of  those  things  which  are  now  before  our  eyes,  or  which  we 
have  formerly  seen,  but  also  of  those  things  out  of  which  these 
have  arisen,  and  so  on,  till  we  arrive  at  some  cause,  which 
never  had  any  beginning,  but  exists,  as  we  say,  necessarily,  10 
and  not  by  accident :  Jsow  this  Being,  whosoever  it  be,  is  what 
we  mean  by  the  Deity,  or  God.  GROTIUS. 

b.  But  this  understood,    the    idea  of  cause   has  only   to 
be  applied  to  this  universe,  and  it  becomes  the  proof  imme- 
diately of  the  existence  of  an  Eternal,  Original,  Self-existent 
Being.     For  what  are  we  to  call  that  Cause  of  the  universe, 
beyond  which  there  is  no  further  cause — the  uncaused  cause  5 
of  the  world — but  this  ?     The  attributes  of  this  First  Cause  of 
the  universe,   indeed,  must  depend  upon   what  the   universe 
is ;  the  Cause  must  take  its  character  and  rank  from  what  it 
causes.     But  that  there  must  be  an  Eternal,  Self-existent,  Un- 
changeable Being  is  certain.  MOZLEY.       10 

c.  Everywhere   we    see   a   chain    of    effects   and    causes, 
of  ends  and  means,  regularity  in  beginning  and  ending :  and 
since  nothing  has  come  of  itself  into  the  state  in  which  it  is, 
it   always   thus   indicates  further  back   another  thing,  as  its 
cause,  which  renders  exactly  the  same  further  inquiry  neces-  5 
sary ;    so   that   the  great  whole  must  sink  into  the  abyss   of 
nothing,   if  we   did   not   admit   something   existing   of  itself 
originally  and   independently,  external  to   this  Infinite  Con- 
tingent, and  as  the  cause  of  its  origin.  KAVT. 


1 2  Dialectics — Divination. 

9.  O    acutos    homines !     quam    paucis    verbis    negotinm 
confectum  putant !    Ea  sumunt  ad  concluclendum,  quorum  iis 
nihil  conceditur.     Conclusio  autem  rationis  ea  probanda  est,  in. 
qua  ex  rebus   non  dubiis  id,  quod  clubitatur,   efficitur.     Vi- 

5  desne  Epicurum,  quern  hebetem  et  rudem  dicere  solent  Stoici, 
quern  ad  modum,  quod  in  natura  rerum  omne  dicimus,  id 
infinitum  esse  concluserit  1  'Quod  finitum  est'  inquit  'habet 
extremum.'  Quis  hoc  non  dederit1?  'Quod  autem  habet  ex- 
tremum,  id  ceruitur  ex  alio  extrinsecus.'  Hoc  quoque  est 

10  concedendum.  'At,  quod  omno  est,  id  non  cernitur  ex  alio 
extrinsecus.'  No  hoc  quidem  negari  potest.  'Nihil  igitur 
quum  habeat  extremum,  infinitum  sit  necesse  est.'  Videsne  ut 
ad  rem  dubiam  concessis  rebus  non  dubiis  pervenerit  1  Hoc  vos 
dialectici  non  facitis,  nee  solum  ea  non  sumitis  ad  concluden- 

15  dum,  quae  ab  omnibus  concedantur,  sed  ea  sumitis,  quibus  con- 
cessis nihilo  magis  efficiatur  quod  velitis. 

Cic.  De  Div.  ii.  49.  103. 

10.  Quis  est  qui  totum  diem  iaculans  non  aliquando  colli- 
niet1?   Totas  noctes  dormimus,  neque  ulla  est  fere  qua  non  som- 
niamus,  et  miramur  aliquando  id,  quod  somniarimus,  evadere  1 
Quid  est  tarn  incertum  quam  talorum  iactus  ]  tamen  nemo  est 

5  quin  saepe  iactans  Venerium  iaciat  aliquando,  non  numquam 
etiam  iterum  ac  tertium.  Num  igitur,  ut  inepti,  Veneris  id 
impulsu  fieri  malumus  quam  casu  dicere  ]  Quod  si  caeteris 
temporibus  falsis  visis  credendum  non  est,  non  video  quid  prae- 
cipui  somnus  habeat,  in  quo  valeant  falsa  pro  veris.  Quod  si 

10  ita  natura  paratum  esset,  ut  ea  dormientes  agerent,  quae  soru- 
niarent,  adligandi  omnes  essent  qui  eubiturn  irent.  Maiores 
enim  quam  ulli  insani  efficerenfc  motus  somniantes.  Quod  si 
insanorum  visis  fides  non  est  habenda,  quia  falsa  sunt,  cur 
credatur  somniantium  visis,  quae  multo  etiam  perturbatiora 

15  sunt,  non  intellego. 

Cic.  DeDiv.  n.  59.  121. 

11.  Sed  haec  quoque  in  promptu  fuerint :    nunc  interiora 
videamus.     Aut   enim    divina    vis   quaedam   consulens   nobis 
somniorum    significationes   facit    aut   coniectores    ex    quadatu 
convenientia  et  coriiunctione  naturae,  quam  vocant  o-v/x7ra0eiav, 

5  quid  cuiquo  rei  conveniat  [ex  somuiisj  et  quid  quamque  rem 
sequatur  intellegunt;  aut  eorum  neutrum  est,  sed  quaedam 
observatio  constans  atque  diuturna  est,  quum  quid  visum 


Induction — Dreams.  13 

(9)  Hitherto  the  proceeding  has  been  to  fly  at  once  from 
the  sense  aud  particulars  up  to  the  most  general  propositions, 
and  from  these  to  derive  the  rest  by  middle  terms.     Now  my 
plan  is  to  proceed  regularly  and  gradually  from  one  axiom  to 
another,  so  that  the  most  general  are  not  reached  till  the  last :  5 
but  then  when  you  do  come  to  them  you  find  them  to  be  not 
empty  notions,  but  well  denned,  and  such  as  nature  would  really 
recognise  as  her  first  principles.      But  the  greatest  change  I 
introduce  is  in  the  form  itself  of  induction  and  the  judgment 
made  thereby.     For  the  induction  of  which  the  logicians  speak,  10 
which   proceeds    by  simple    enumeration,  is  a  puerile   thing; 
concludes  at  hazard;  is  always  liable  to  be  upset  by  a  contra- 
dictory instance  ;    takes  into  account  only  what  is  known  and 
ordinary ;    aud  leads   to   no   result.     Now  what  the    sciences 
stand  in  need  of  is  a  form  of  induction  which  shall  analyse  15 
experience   and   take   it  to   pieces,  and  by  a  due   process  of 
exclusion  and  rejection  lead  to  an  inevitable  conclusion. 

BACON. 

(10)  A.  few  times  hitting  produces  a  much  stronger  im- 
pression on  the  mind  than  many  times  failing  :  a  thing  which  is 
as  the  root  of  all  vain  superstition  and  credulity.     And  there- 
fore it  was  a  good  answer  that  was  made  by  one  who  when 
they   shewed   him   hanging  in   a   temple   a   picture  of  those  5 
who  had  paid  their  vows  as  having   escaped   shipwreck,  and 
would    have   him    say  whether  he  did  not  now   acknowledge 
the  power  of  the  gods, — "  Aye,"  asked  he  again,  "but  where  are 
they  painted  that  were  drowned  after  their  vows?"    And  such 

is  the  way  of  all  superstition,  whether  in  astrology,  dreams,  10 
omens,  divine  judgments,  or  the  like;  wherein  men,  having  a 
delight   in   such   vanities,  mark    the   events   where   they  are 
fulfilled,  but  where  they  fail,  though  this  happen  much  oftener, 
neglect  and  pass  them  by.  BACON. 

(11)  a.     Though  our  senses  are  sometimes  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived, yet  when  they  are  rightly  disposed,  and  fitly  exercised 
about  their  proper  objects,  with  the  just  assistance  of  reason, 
they  give  us  sufficient  evidence  of  truth.     This  may  be  proved 
by  an  argument  drawn  from  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  faithful-  5 
ness  of  God  our  Creator.     It  was  he  gave  us  our  senses,  and 
he  would  not  make  us  of  such  a  constitution  as  to  be  liable 
to  perpetual  deception,  and  unavoidable  error,  in  using  these 
faculties  of  sense  in  the  best  manner  we  are  capable  of,  about 
those  very  things  which  are  the  proper  objects  of  them,  10 
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secundum  quietem  sit,  quid  e venire  et  quid  sequi  soleat. 
Primum  igitur  intellegendum  esfc  nullam  vim  esse  divinam 

10  effectricem  somniorum.  Atque  illud  quiclem  perspicuum  est, 
nulla  visa  somniorum  proficisci  a  numine  deorum  :  nostra  enim 
causa  di  id  facerent,  ut  providere  futura  possemus.  Quotus 
igitur  est  quisque  qui  somniis  pareat,  qui  intelligat,  qui 
meminerit  1  quam  multi  vero  qui  contemnant  eamque  super- 

15  stitionem  imbecilli  animi  atque  anilis  putent!  Quid  est  igitur 
cur  his  hominibus  consulens  deus  somniis  moneat  eos,  qui  ilia 
non  modo  cura,  sed  ne  memoria  digna  ducant  ?  Nee  enim 
ignorare  deus  potest  qua  mente  quisque  sit,  nee  frustra  ac  sine 
causa  quid  facere  dignum  deo  est,  quod  abhorret  etiam  ab 

20  hominis  constantia.  Ita  si  pleraque  somnia  aut  ignorantur  aut 
negleguntur,  aut  nescit  hoc  dens  aut  frustra  somniorum  signifi- 
catione  utitur.  Sed  horum  neutrnm  in  deum  cadit.  Nihil 
igitur  a  deo  somniis  significari  fatendum  est.  Illud  etiam 
requiro,  cur,  si  deus  ista  visa  nobis  providendi  causa  dat,  non 

25  vigilantibus  potius  det  quam  dormientibus.  Sive  enim  externus 
et  adventicius  pulsus  animos  dormientium  commovet  sive  per 
se  ipsi  animi  moventur  sive  quae  causa  alia  est  cur  secundum 
quietem  aliquid  videre,  audire,  agere  videamur,  eadem  causa 
vigilantibus  esse  poterat :  idque  si  nostra  causa  di  secundum 

30  quietem  facerent,  vigilantibus  idem  facerent,  praesertim  quum 
Chrysippus  Academicos  refellens  permulto  clariora  et  certiora 
esse  dicat  quae  vigilantibus  videantur  quam  quae  somniantibus. 

Cic.  De  Div.  ii.  60.  124. 

12.  Omnia  igitur,  quae  volnmus,  nota  nobis  esse  possunt: 
nihil  est  enim  de  quo  cogitare  nequeamus.  Nullae  ergo 
imagines  obrepuut  in  animos  dormientium  extrinsecus  nee 
omnino  fluunt  ullae.  Animorum  est  ea  vis  eaque  natura, 
5  ut  vigeant  vigilantes  nullo  adventicio  pulsu,  sed  suo  motu 
incredibili  quadam  celeritate.  Hi  quum  sustinentur  membris 
et  corpore  et  sensibus,  omnia  certiora  cernunt,  cogitant,  sentiunt. 
Quum  autem  haec  subtracta  sunt  desertusque  animus  languore 
corporis,  turn  agitatur  ipse  per  sese.  Itaque  in  eo  et  formae 
10  versantur  et  actiones,  et  multa  audiri,  multa  dici  videntur. 
Haec  scilicet  in  imbecillo  remissoque  animo  multa  omnibus 
modis  confusa  et  variata  versantur,  maximeque  reliquiae  earum 
rerum  moventur  in  animis  et  agitantur,  de  quibus  vigilantes 
aut  cogitavimus  aut  egimus. 

Cic.  De  Div.  n.  67.  139. 
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This  may  be  proved  also  by  the  ill  consequences  that  would 
follow  from  the  supposition  of  the  contrary.  If  we  could  have 
no  certainty  of  the  dictates  of  our  senses,  we  could  never  be 
sure  of  any  of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  nor  indeed  could  we 
eat  or  drink,  walk  or  move,  with  safety.  WATTS.  15 

(11)  1.     I  must  not  omit  that  Argument  on  the  Excellency 
of  the  Soul,  -which  I  have  seen  quoted  out  of  Tertullian,  namely, 
its  Power  of  divining  in  Dreams.     That  several  such  Divina- 
tions have  been  made,   none  can  question,  who  believes  the 
Holy  Writings,  or  who  has  but  the  least  degree  of  a  common  5 
Historical  Faith  ;  there  being  innumerable  Instances  of  this 
nature  in  several  Authors,  both  Antient  and  Modern,  Sacred 
and  Profane.     Whether  such  dark  Presages,  such  Visions  of 
the  Night  proceed  from  any  latent  Power  in  the  Soul,  during 
this  her   state  of  Abstraction,  or   from    any  Communication  10 
with  the  Supreme  Being,  has  been  a  great  Dispute  among  the 
Learned ;  the  matter  of  Fact  is,  I  think,  incontestable.     I  do 
not  suppose,  that  the  Soul  in  these  Instances  is  entirely  loose 
and  unfettered  from  the  Body  :    It  is  sufficient,  if  she  is  not  so 
far  sunk,  and  immersed  in  Matter,  nor  intangled  and  perplexed  1 5 
in  her  Operations,  as  when  she  actuates  the  Machine  in  its 
waking  Hours.     The  Corporeal  Union  is  slackened  enough  to 
give  the  Mind  more  Play.  ADDISON. 

(12)  All   fancies  are  motions  within  us,  relics  of  those 
made   in    the   sense :     and    those   motions    that   immediately 
succeeded  one  another  in  the  sense,  continue  also  together  after 
sense.     The  imaginations  of  them  that  sleep  are  those  we  call 
dreams.     And  these  also  have  been  before,  either  totally  or  by  5 
parcels,  in  the  sense.     And  because  in  sense,  the  brain  and 
nerves,   which  are  the  necessary  organs  of  sense,  are  so  be- 
numbed in  sleep,  as  not  easily  to  be  moved  by  the  action  of 
external  objects,  there  can  happen  in  sleep  no  imagination,  and 
therefore  no  dream,  but  what  proceeds  from  the  agitation  of  10 
the  inward  parts  of  man's  body;  which  inward  parts,  for  the 
connexion  they   have  with  the  brain,   do   keep  the  same  in 
motion  ;  whereby  the  imaginations  there  formerly  made,  appear 
as  if  a  man  were  waking  ;  saving  that  the  organs  of  sense  being 
now  benumbed,  so  as  there  is  no  new  object  which  can  master  15 
and  obscure  them  with  a  more  vigorous  impression,  a  dream 
must  needs  be  more  clear,  in  this  silence  of  sense,  than  our 
wakin    thouhts.  HOBBES. 


16  Divination  as  an  Inductive  Art. 

13.  At  enim  observatio  diuturna — haec  enim  pars  una 
restat — notandis  rebus  fecit  arbem.  Ain  tandem  ?  somnia 
observari  possunt  ?  Quonam  modo  ?  Sunt  enim  innumerabiles 
varietates.  Nihil  tarn  praepostere,  tam  incondite,  tarn  mon- 
5  struose  cogitari  potest  quod  non  possimus  somniare.  Quo 
modo  igitur  haec  infinita  et  semper  nova  aut  memoria  complecti 
aut  observando  notare  possumus  ?  Astrologi  motus  errantium 
stellarum  notavemnt.  Inventus  est  euim  ordo  in  iis  stellis,  qui 
non  putabatur.  Cedo  tandem  qui  sit  ordo  aut  quae  concursatio 

10  somniorum  1  Si  igitur  neque  deus  est  effector  somniorum 
neque  naturae  societas  ulla  cum  somniis  neque  observatione 
inveniri  potuit  scientia,  effectum  est  ut  nihil  prorsus  somniis 
tribuendum  sit,  praesertim  quum  illi  ipsi,  qui  ea  vident,  nihil 
divinent,  ii,  qui  interpretaiitur,.  coniecturam  adhibeant  non 

it;  naturam,  casus  autem  innumerabilibus  paene  saeculis  in  omnibus 
plura  mirabilia  quam  in  somniorum  visis  effecerit,  neque  con- 
iectura,  quae  in  varias  partes  duei  possit  non  numquam  etiam 
in  contrarias,  quidquam  sit  incertius.  Explodatur  igitur  haec 
quoque  somniorum  divinatio  pariter  cum  caeteris. 

20  Nam,  ut  vere  loquamur,  superstitio  fusa  per  gentes  oppressit 
omnium  fere  animos  atque  hominum  imbecillitatem  occupavit. 
Quod  et  in  iis  libris  dictum  est,  qui  sunt  de  natura  deorum,  et 
hac  disputatione  id  maxime  egimus.  Multum  enim  et  nobismet 
ipsis  et  nostris  profuturi  videbamur,  si  earn  funditus  sustulis- 

25  semus.  Nee  vero — id  enim  diligenter  intellegi  volo — super- 
stitione  tollenda  religio  tollitur.  Nam  et  maiorum  instituta 
tueri  sacris  caerimoniisque  retinendis  sapientis  est  et  esse 
praestantem  aliquam  aeternamque  naturam  et  earn  suspiciendam 
admirandamque  hominum  generi  pulcritudo  mundi  ordoque 

30  rerum  caelestium  cogit  confiterL  Quam  ob  reni,  ut  religio 
propaganda  etiam  est,  quae  est  iuncta  cum  cognitione  naturae, 
sic  superstitionis  stirpes  omne*  eiiciendae.  Instat  enim  et 
urguet  et  quo  te  cumque  verteris  persequitur,  sive  tu  vatem  sive 
tu  omen  audieris,  sive  immolaris  sive  avem  aspexeris,  si 

35  Chaldaeum,  si  haruspicem  videris,  si  fulserit,  si  tonuerit,  si 
tactum  aliquid  erit  de  caelo,  si  ostenti  simile  natum  factumve 
quippiam  :  quorum  necesse  est  plerumque  aliquid  eveniat  ut 
numquam  liceat  quieta  mente  consistere.  Perfugium  videtur 
omnium  laborum  et  sollicitudinum  esse  somnus.  At  ex  eo  ipso 

40  plurimae  curae  metusque  nascuntur. 

Cic.  De  Div.  ii.  71,  72. 


Induction — Dreams.  17 

« 

(13)  a.  Induction  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as  the  process  by 
which  we  collect  a  General  Proposition  from  a  number  of  Parti- 
cular Cases :  and  it  appears  to  be  frequently  imagined  that  the 
general  proposition  results  from  a  mere  juxta-position  of  the 
cases,  or  at  most,  from  merely  conjoining  and  extending  them.  5 
But  if  we  consider  the  process  more  closely,  we  shall  perceive 
that  this  is  an  inadequate  account  of  the  mutter.  The  particu- 
lar facts  are  not  merely  brought  together,  but  there  is  a  new 
element  added  to  the  combination ;  a  conception  of  the  mind 
introduced  in  the  general  proposition,  which  did  not  exist  in  10 
any  of  the  observed  facts.  When  the  Greeks,  after  long  ob- 
serving the  motions  of  the  planets,  saw  that  these  motions  might 
be  rightly  considered  as  produced  by  the  motion  of  one  wheel 
revolving  in  the  inside  of  another  wheel,  these  wheels  were 
creations  of  their  minds,  added  to  the  facts  which  they  per-  15 
ceived  by  sense.  The  same  is  the  case  in  all  other  discoveries. 
The  facts  are  known,  but  they  are  insulated  and  unconnected, 
till  the  discoverer  supplies  from  his  own  stores  a  Principle  of 
Connexion.  The  pearls  are  there,  but  they  will  not  hang 
together  till  some  one  provides  the  string.  "WHEWELL.  20 


b.  From  this  ignorance  of  how  to  distinguish  dreams, 
and  other  strong  fancies,  from  vision  and  sense,  did  arise  the 
greatest  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles  in  time  past,  that 
worshipped  satyrs,  fawns,  nymphs,  and  the  like;  and  now- a - 
days  the  opinion  that  rude  people  have  of  fairies,  ghosts,  and  5 
goblins.  For  as  for  fairies,  and  walking  ghosts,  the  opinion 
of  them  has,  I  think,  been  on  purpose  either  taught  or  no: 
confuted,  to  keep  in  credit  the  use  of  exorcism,  of  crosses,  of 
holy  water,  and  other  such  inventions  of  ghostly  men.  Never- 
theless, there  is  no  doubt,  but  God  can  make  unnatural  appari-  10 
tions ;  but  that  he  does  it  so  often,  as  men  need  to  fear  such 
things,  more  than  they  fear  the  stay  or  change  of  the  course 
of  nature,  which  he  also  can  stay,  and  change,  is  no  point 
of  Christian  faith.  If  this  superstitious  fear  of  spirits  were 
taken  away,  and  with  it,  prognostics  from  dreams,  false  pro-  15 
phecies,  and  many  other  things  depending  thereon,  by  which 
crafty  ambitious  persons  abuse  the  simple  people,  men  would 
be  much  more  fitted  than  they  are  for  civil  obedience. 

HOBBE£. 
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18  Fate,  Free-will. 

0 

14.  Oinne  igitur,  quod  falsum  dicitur  in  future,  id  fieri 
non  potest.  At  hoc,  Clirysippe,  minirae  vis,  maximeque  tibi 
de  hoc  ipso  cum  Diodoro  certameii  est.  Ille  enim  id  solum 
fieri  posse  dicit,  quod  aut  sit  verum  aut  futurum  sit  verum,  et, 

5  quidquid  futurum  sit,  id  dicit  fieri  necesse  esse  et,  quidquid 
non  sit  futurum,  id  negat  fieri  posse.  Tu  et  quae  non  sint 
futura  posse  fieri  dicis,  ut  frangi  hanc  gemmam,  etiam  si  id 
numquam  futurum  sit,  neque  necesse  fuisse  Cypselum  regnare 
Corinthi,  quamquam  id  millensimo  ante  anno  Apollinis  oraculo 

10  editum  esset.  At  si  ista  comprobabis  divina  praedicta  et,  quae 
falsa  in  futuris  dicentur,  in  iis  habebis,  ut  ea  fieri  non  possint, 
et  si  vere  dicatur  de  future,  idque  ita  futurum  sit,  dicas  esse 
necessarium ;  quae  est  tota  Diodori  vobis  inimica  sententia. 
Etenim  si  illud  vere  connectitur  '  Si  oriente  Canicula  natus  es, 

15  in  mari  non  moriere,'  priniumque,  quod  est  in  connexo  'Natus 
es  oriente  Canicula/  necessarium  est,  fit  etiam  quod  sequitur 
necessarium.  Cic.  De  Jfato  6.  13. 


15.  Licet  enim  Epicure  concedenti  omne  enunciatum  aut 
verum  aut  falsum  esse  noti  vereri  ne  omnia  fato  fieri  sit 
necesse  :  non  enim  ex  aeternis  causis  a  naturae  necessitate 
manantibus  verum  est  id,  quod  ita  enunciatur  '  Descendit  in 
5  Academiam  Carneades,'  nee  tamen  sine  causis,  sed  interest 
inter  causas  fortuito  antegressas  et  inter  causas  cohibentes  in 
se  efficientiam  naturaletn.  Ita  et  semper  verum  fuit  'Morietur 
Epicurus,  quum  duo  et  septuaginta  annos  vixerit,  archonte 
Pytharato,'  neque  tamen  erant  causae  fatales  cur  ita  accideret, 

10  sed,  quod  ita  cecidisset,  certe  casurum,  sicut  ceciclit,  fuit.  Nee 
ii,  qui  dicunt  inmiutabilia  esse  quae  futura  sint  nee  posse 
verum  futurum  convertere  in  falsum,  fati  necessitatem  con- 
firmant,  sed  verborum  Arirn  interpretantur.  At  qui  introducont 
causarum  seriem  sempiternam,  ii  nientem  hominis  voluntate 

15  libera  spoliatam  necessitate  fati  devinciunt.  Sed  haec  hactenus. 
Alia  videamus.  Concluclit  enim  Chrysippus  hoc  modo  :  Si  est 
motus  sine  causa,  non  omnis  enunciatio,  quod  a£ta/ta  dialectic! 
appellant,  aut  vera  aut  falsa  erit.  Causas  enim  efiicientes  quod 
non  habebit,  id  nee  verum  nee  falsum  erit.  Omnis  autem 

20  enunciatio  aut  vera  aut  falsa  est.  Motus  ergo  sine  causa 
nullus  est.  Quod  si  ita  est,  omnia,  quae  fiunt,  causis  fiunt 
antegressis.  Id  si  ita  est,  omnia  fato  fiunt.  Efficitur  igitur 
fato  fieri  quaecumque  fiant.  Hie  primum  si  mihi  libeat 
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Prescience — Necessity.  19 

(14)  The  necessity  of  an  event  may  be  thought  to  be  a 
just  consequence,  either  barely  from  its  being  certainly  future 
— or  barely  from  its  being  foreseen — or  from  the  impossibility 
of  its  being  foreseen  if  it  was  not  necessary.     First,  It  may 
be  thought,  that,  as  nothing  can  be  known  to  be  future  which  5 
is  not  certainly  future :  so,  if  it  be  certainly  future,  it  must  be 
necessary.     This  opinion   has   no  less  authority  in  its  favour 
than  that  of  Aristotle,  who  indeed  held  the  doctrine  of  liberty, 
but   believing,  at   the  same  time,  that   whatever  is   certainly 
future  must  be  necessary,  in  order  to  defend  the  liberty  of  10 
human  actions,  maintained,   That  contingent  events  have  no 
certain   futurity;    but   I   know   of  no   modern   advocate   for 
liberty  who  has  put  the  defence  of  it  upon  that  issue.     It  must 
be  granted,  that,  as  whatever  was,  certainly  was,  and  whatever 
is,  certainly  is,  so  whatever  shall  be,  certainly  shall  be.     But  I  15 
know  no  rule  of  reasoning  by  which  it  can  be  inferred,  that, 
because  an  event  certainly  shall  be,  therefore  its  production 
must  be  necessary.     The  manner  of  its  production,  whether 
free  or  necessary,  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  time  of  its 
production,  whether  it  be  past,  present,  or  future.    That  it  shall  20 
be,  no  more  implies  that  it  shall  be  necessarily  than  that  it 
shall  be  freely  produced  ;  for  neither  present,  past,  nor  future, 
have  any  more  connection  with  necessity  than  they  have  with 
freedom.  REID. 

(15)  Secondly,  If  it  be  meant  by  this  argument,  that  an 
event  must  be  necessary,  merely  because  it  is  foreseen,  neither 
is  this  a  just  consequence ;   for  it   has  often   been  observed, 
That    prescience    and    knowledge    of    every   kind,    being   an 
immanent  act,  has  no  effect  upon  the  thing  known.     Its  mode  5 
of  existence,  whether  it  be  free  or  necessary,  is  not  in  the  least 
affected  by  its  being  known  to  the  future,  any  more  than  by 
its  being  known  to  be  past  or  present.     The  Deity  foresees  his 
own  future   free   actions,   but   neither   his   foresight   nor   his 
purpose  makes  them  necessary.    The  argument,  therefore,  taken  10 
in  this  view,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  is  inconclusive.     A 
third  way  in  which  this  argument  may  be  understood,  is  this 
— It  is  impossible  that  an  event  which  is  not  necessary  should 
be  foreseen ;  therefore  every  event  that  is  certainly  foreseen 
must  be  necessary.     Here  the  conclusion  certainly  follows  from  1 5 
the  antecedent  proposition,  and  therefore  the  whole  stress  of 
the  argument  lies  upon  the  proof  of  that  proposition.     Let  us 
consider,  therefore,   whether  it  can  be  proved — That  no  free 
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20  Causation,  Free-will. 

adsentiri  Epicure  et  negare  omnern  enunciationem  aut  veram 
25  esse  aut  falsam,  earn  plagam  potins  accipiam  quam  fato  omnia 
fieri  comprobem. 

Cic.  De  Fato  9.  19. 

16.  Communi    igitur   consuetudine    sermoins    abntimur, 
quum  ita  dicimus,  velle  aliquid  quempiam  aut  nolle  sine  causa. 
Ita   enim    dicimus  'sine   causa,'  ut   dicamus   sine   externa  et 
antecedente    causa,    non    sine    aliqua.      Ut,    quum   vas   inane 

5  dicimus,  non  ita  loquimur,  ut  physici,  quibus  inane  esse  nihil 
placet,  sed  ita,  ut  verbi  causa  sine  aqua,  sine  vino,  sine  oleo 
vas  esse  dicamus,  sic,  quum  sine  causa  animum  moveri  dicimus, 
sine  antecedente  et  externa  causa  moveri,  non  omnino  sine 
causa  dicimus.  De  ipsa  atomo  dici  potest,  quum  per  inane 

10  moveatur  gravitate  et  pondere,  sine  causa  moveri,  quia  nulla 
causa  accedat  extrinsecus.  Rursus  autem,  ne  omnes  physici 
EOS  irrideant,  si  dicamus  quidquam  fieri  sine  causa  distinguen- 
clum  est  et  ita  dicendum,  ipsius  individui  hanc  esse  naturam, 
ut  pondere  et  gravitate  moveatur  eamque  ipsam  esse  causam 

15  cur  ita  feratur.  Similiter  ad  animorum  motus  voluntaries  non 
est  requirenda  externa  causa.  Motus  enirn  voluntarius  earn 
naturam  in  se  ipse  continet,  ut  sit  in  iiostra  potestate  nobis- 
que  pareat,  nee  id  sine  causa ;  eius  enim  rei  causa  ipsa 
natura  est. 

Cic.  Be  Fato  11.  24. 

17.  Interesse  autem  aiunt,  utrum  eius  modi  quid  sit,  sine 
quo  aliquid  effici  non  possit,  an  eius  modi,  cum  quo  aliquid  effici 
necesse  sit.     Nulla  igitur  earum  est  causa,  quoniam  nulla  earn 
rena  sua  vi  efficit,  cuius  dicitur  causa,  nee  id,  sine  quo  quippiam 

5  non  fit,  causa  est,  sed  id,  quod  quum  accessit,  id,  cuius  causa 
est,  efficit  necessario.  Nondum  enim  ulcei'ato  serpentis  morsu 
Philocteta,  quae  causa  in  rerum  natura  continebattir,  fore  ut  is 
in  insula  Lemno  linqueretur?  Post  autem  causa  fuit  propior 
et  cum  exitu  iunctior.  Ratio  igitur  eventus  aperit  causam. 

10  Sed  ex  aeternitate  vera  fuit  liaec  enunciatio  'lielinquetur  in 
insula  Philocteta,'  nee  hoc  ex  vero  in  falsum  poterat  convertere. 
Necesse  est  enim  in  rebus  contrariis  duabus — contraria  autem 
hoc  loco  ea  dico,  quorum  alterum  ait  quid,  alterum  negat — ,  ex 
his  igitur  necesse  est  invito  Epicuro  alterum  verurn  esse, 

15  alterum  falsum,  ut  'Sauciabitur  Philocteta,'  omnibus  ante 
saeculis  verum  fuit,  'Non  sauciabitur'  falsum.  Nisi  forte 
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action    can   be   certainly  foreseen.     If  this  can  be  proved,  it 
will  follow,  either  that  all  actions  are  necessary,  or   that  all  20 
actions  cannot  be  foreseen.  REID. 


(16)  The  maxim,  then,  that  every  event  must  have  a  cause, 
or  that  what  cannot  move  itself  must  be  moved  from  without, 
differs  from  mathematical  axioms  in  this,  that  whereas  mathe- 
matical  axioms   stop  with   themselves,  and  we  do  not  apply 
them  to  actual  things,   this  maxim  we  apply  to   the   actual  5 
material  of  this  world.     If  we  simply  said  that  what  could  not 
move  itself  must  be  moved  from  without,  or,  which  would  be 
the   same   thing,  if   we  made  it   enter  into  our  definition  of 
matter,  that  it  could  not  move  itself,  and  upon  this  definition 
asserted  that  matter  must  be  moved  from  without,  this  maxim,  10 
that  every  material  movement  must  have  a  cause,  would  be  a 
mathematical  one.     But  we  do  not  let  this  maxim  stay  in  this 
mathematical  stage;  we  apply  this  definition  of  matter  to  the 
whole  actual  material  of  this  world,  and  we  say  that  this  actual 
material  cannot  move  itself,  but  must  have  been  moved  from  15 
without.     Here,  then,  we  no  longer  rest  upon  a  definition,  but 
we  assert  a  fact;  and  we  cannot  prove  this  fact  mathematically, 
but  only  take  it  as  a  moral  certainty,  which  is  evident  to 
common   sense.     If    matter   possesses    an   original    power   of 
motion,  or  has  will,  all  we  can  say  is  that  we  have  made  a  20 
great  mistake ;  but  appearances  are  universally  against  such  a 
supposition. 

MOZLEY. 

(17)  By  an  antecedent  we  mean  any  thing,  condition,  or 
circumstance  which  exists  before  or,  it  may  be,  at  the  same 
time  with   an   event   or   phenomenon.     By  a   consequent  we 
mean  any  thing,  or  circumstance,  event,  or  phenomenon,  which 
is  different  from  any  of  the  antecedents  and  follows  after  their  5 
conjunction  or  putting  together.     It  does  not  follow  that  an 
antecedent  is  a  cause,  because  the  effect  might  have  happened 
without  it.     Thus  the  sun's  light  may  be  an  antecedent  to  the 
burning  of  a  house,  but  not  the  cause,  because  the  house  would 
burn  equally  well  in  the  night.     A  necessary  or  indispensable  10 
antecedent  is  however  identical  with  a  cause,  being  that  without 
which  the  effect  would  not  take  place. 

JEVOXS. 
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volumus  Epicureorum  opinionem  sequi,  qui  tales  enunciationes 
nee  veras  nee  falsas  esse  dicunt,  aut,  quum  id  pudet,  illud 
tamen  dicunt,  quod  est  impudentius,  veras  esse  ex  contrariis 
7.0  disiunctiones,  sed  quae  in  his  enunciata  essent,  eorum  neutrum 
esse  verum.  Tenebitur  ergo  id,  quod  a  Chrysippo  defenditur, 
omnem  enunciationera  aut  veram  aut  falsain  esse  :  ratio  ipsa 
coget  et  ex  aeternitate  quaedam  esse  vera  et  ea  non  esse  nexa 
causis  aeternis  et  a  fati  necessitate  esse  libera. 

Cic.  De  Fato  16.  36. 

18.  Ac   raihi    qnidem    videtur,    quum    duae    sententiae 
fuissent   veterum    philosophorum,    una   eorum,    qui   censei-ent 
omnia  ita  fato  fieri,  ut  id  fatum  vim  necessitatis  adferret,  in 
qua   sententia    Democritus,    Heraclitus,    Empedocles,    Aristo- 

5  teles  fuit,  altera  eorum,  quibus  viderentur  sine  ullo  fato  esse 
animorum  motus  voluntarii,  Chrysippus  tarnquam  arbiter 
honorarius  medium  ferire  voluisse,  sed  applicat  se  ad  eos  potius, 
qui  necessitate  motus  animorum  liberates  volunt ;  iique  ita 
disserebaut.  Si  omnia  fato  fiunt,  omnia  fiunt  causa  antece- 

10  dente,  et,  si  appetitus,  ilia  etiam,  quae  appetitum  sequuntur, 
ergo  etiam  adsensiones.  At,  si  causa  appetitus  non  est  sita  in 
nobis,  ne  ipse  quidem  appetitus  est  in  nostra  potestate.  Quod 
si  ita  est,  ne  ilia  quidem,  quae  appetitu  efficiuntur,  sunt  sita 
in  nobis.  Non  sunt  igitur  neque  adsensiones  neque  actiones  in 

15  nostra  potestate.  Ex  quo  efficitur  ut  nee  laudationes  iustae  sint 
nee  vituperationes  nee  honores  nee  supplicia.  Qiiod  quum 
vitiosum  sit,  probabiliter  concludi  putant  non  omnia  fato  fieri 
quaecumque  fiant.  Cic.  De  Fato  17.  39. 

19.  Chrysippus  autem  quum  et  necessitate™  improbaret 
et  nihil  vellet  sine  praepositis  causis  evenire,  causarum  genera 
distinguit,    ut    et    neeessitatem    effugiat    et    retineat    fatum. 
Causarum  enim,  inquit,  aliae  sunt  perfectae  et  principales,  aliae 

5  adiuvantes  et  proximae.  Quam  ob  rem  quum  dicimus  omnia 
fato  fieri  causis  antecedentibus,  non  hoc  intelligi  volumus, 
causis  perfectis  et  principal ibus,  sed  causis  adiuvantibus  antece- 
dentibus et  proximis.  Itaque  illi  rationi,  quam  paullo  ante 
conclusi,  sic  occurrit :  Si  omnia  fato  fiant,  sequi  illud  quidem, 

10  ut  omnia  causis  fiant  antepositis,  verum  non  principalibus 
causis  et  perfectis,  sed  adiuvantibus  et  proximis.  Quae  si 
ipsae  non  sint  in  nostra  potestate,  non  sequitur  ut  ne  appetitus 
quidem  sit  in  nostra  potestate.  At  hoc  sequeretur,  si  omnia 
perfectis  et  principalibus  causis  fieri  diceremus,  ut,  quum  hae 

15  causae  non  essent  in  nostra  potestate,  ne  ille  quidem  esset  in 
nostra  potestate.  Cic.  De  Fato  18.  41. 
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(18)  (Ale.)  The  will,  being  ever  concluded  and  controlled  by 
the  judgment,  is  in  all  cases  alike  under  necessity.     There  is,  in- 
deed, throughout  the  "whole  of  human  nature,  nothing  like  a 
principle  of  freedom,  every  faculty  being  determined  in  all  its 
acts  by  something  foreign  to  it.  The  understanding,  for  instance,  5 
cannot  alter  its  idea,   but  must  necessarily  see  it  such  as  it 
presents  itself.    The  appetites  by  a  natural  necessity  are  carried 
towards  their  respective  objects.     Reason  cannot  infer  indiffe- 
rently any  thing  from  any  thing,  but  is  limited  by  the  nature 
and  connexion  of  things,  and  the  eternal  rules  of  reasoning.  10 
And  as  this  is  confessedly  the  case  of  all  other  faculties,  so  it 
equally  holds  with  respect  to  the  will  itself,   as    hath  been 
already  shewn.     The  same  point  may  be  also  proved  from  the 
prescience  of  God.     That  which  is  certainly  foreknown  will 
certainly  be.     And  what  is  certain  is  necessary.     And  neces-  i-. 
sary  actions  cannot  be  the  effect  of  free-will. 

(Euph.)  To  me,  certain  and  necessary  seem  very  different; 
there  being  nothing  in  the  former  notion  that  implies  con- 
straint, nor  consequently  which  may  not  consist  with  a  man's 
being  accountable  for  his  actions.  If  it  is  foreseen  that  such  20 
an  action  shall  be  done,  may  it  not  also  be  foreseen  that  it 
shall  be  an  effect  of  human  choice  and  liberty  1  BERKELEY. 

(19)  There  is  a  system  of  beings  round  about  us,  of  which 
we  ourselves  are  a  part,  which  we  call  the  world,  and  in  this 
world  there  is  a  course  of  nature,  or  a  settled  order  of  causes, 
effects,  antecedents,    concomitants,    consequences,  from  which 
the  Author  of  Nature  doth  not  vary  but  upon  very  important  5 
occasions.     Where  antecedents,  concomitants,  and  consequents, 
causes   and   effects,   signs   and   things   signified,  subjects  and 
adjuncts,  are  necessarily  connected  with  each  other,  we  may 
infer  the  causes  from  the  effects,  and  effects  from  causes,  the 
antecedents  from  the  consequents,  as  well  as  consequents  from  10 
antecedents,  and  thereby  be  pretty  certain  of  many  things  both 
past,    present,    and   to   come.     It   is   by   this   principle   that 
astronomers  can  tell  what  day  and  hour  the  sun  and  moon  were 
eclipsed  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  predict  all  future  eclipses 
as  long  as  the  world  shall  stand.     Where  there  is  a  necessary  15 
connexion  between  causes  and  effects,  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents, signs   and    things   signified,  we   know   also   that  like 
causes  will  have  like  effects.     Where  there  is  but  a  probable 
and  uncertain  connexion  between  antecedents,  concomitants, 
and  consequents,  we  can  give  but  a  conjecture,  or  a  probable  20 
determination,  WATTS. 
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20.  (a)     Sed  hoc  posterius.  Nunc  iuris  principia  videamus. 
Igitur  doctissimis  viris  proficisci  placuit  a  lege,  hand  scio  an 
recte,  si  modo,  ut  iidem  definiunt,  lex  est  ratio  summa  insita 
in   natura,  quae   iubet   ea,    quae   facienda   sunt,    prohibetque 

5  contraria.  Eadem  ratio  quum  est  in  hominis  mente  confirmata 
et  corifecta,  lex  est.  Itaque  arbitrantur  prudentiam  esse  legem, 
cuius  ea  vis  sit,  ut  recte  facere  iubeat,  vetet  delinquere,  eam- 
que  rein  illi  Graeco  putant  nomine  a  suum  cuique  tribuendo 
appellatam,  ego  nostro  a  legend  o.  Nam  ut  illi  aequitatis,  sic 

10  nos  delectus  vim  in  lege  ponimus  et  proprium  tamen  utrumque 
legis  est.  Quod  si  ita  recte  dicitur,  ut  mihi  quidem  plerumque 
videri  solet,  a  lege  ducendum  est  iuris  exordium :  ea  est  enim 
naturae  vis,  ea  mens  ratioque  prudentis,  ea  iuris  atque  iniuriae 
regula.  Sed  quoniam  in  populari  ratione  omnis  nostra  versatur 

15  oratio,  populariter  interdum  loqui  necesse  erit  et  appellare  earn 
legem,  quae  scripta  sancit  quod  vult'aut  iubendo  aut  vetando. 
Constituendi  vero  iuris  ab  ilia  summa  lege  capiamus  exordium, 
quae  saeculis  omnibus  ante  nata  est  quain  scripta  lex  ulla  aut 
quam  omnino  civitas  constituta.  Cic.  De  Leg.  I.  6. 

(b)  Est  quidem  vera  lex  recta  ratio,  naturae  congruens, 
diffusa  in  onmes,  constans,  sempiterna,  quae  vocet  ad  officium 
iubendo,  vetando  a  fraude  deterreat,  quae  tamen  neque  probos 
frustra  iubet  aut  vetat  nee  improbos  iubendo  aut  vetando 
5  movet.  Huic  legi  nee  obrogari  fas  est  neque  clerogari  ex  hac 
aliquid  licet  neque  tota  abrogari  potest,  nee  vero  aut  per  senaturn 
aut  per  populum  solvi  hac  lege  possumus,  neque  est  quaerendus 
explanator  aut  interpres  eius  alius,  nee  erit  alia  lex  Romae, 
alia  Athenis,  alia  mine,  alia  posthac,  sed  et  omnes  gentes  et 

10  omni  tempore  una  lex  et  sempiterna  et  immutabilis  continebit 
unusque  erit  communis  quasi  magister  et  imperator  omnium 
deus :  ille  legis  huius  inventor,  disceptator,  lator,  cui  qui  non 
parebit,  ipse  se  fugiet  ac  naturam  hominis  aspernatus  hoc  ipso 
luet  maximas  poenas,  etiam  si  caetera  supplicia,  quae  putantur, 

15  effugerit.  Cic.  De  Rep.  in.  22. 

21.  Atqui   nos    legem    bonam    a   mala    nulla    alia   nisi 
naturae  norma  dividere  possumus.     Nee  solum  ius  et  iniuria 
natura  diiudicatur,  sed  omnino  omnia  honesta  et  turpia.     Nam 
et   communis   intellegentia   nobis   notas   res   efficit  casque  in 

5  animis  nostris  inchoavit,  ut  honesta  in  virtute  ponantur,  in 
vitiis  turpia.  Ea  autem  in  opinione  existimare,  non  in  natura 
posita,  dementis  est.  Nam  nee  arboris  nee  equi  virtus,  quae 
dicitur,  in  quo  abutimur  nomine,  in  opinione  sita  est,  sed  in 
natura.  Cic.  De  Leg.  i.  10. 
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(20)  Rights  are,  as  we  have  formerly  said,  necessary  con- 
ditions of  man's  action  as  man ;  and  the  State  is  the  necessary 
origin  and  basis  of  Rights:  the  State  defines  them.  But  though 
Rights  are  thus,  in  each  case,  what,  by  the  State,  they  are 
defined  to  be;  there  is  yet,  in  men's  minds,  a  fundamental  con-  5 
victiou,  that  Rights  are  not  arbitrary.  It  is  conceived  that 
there  is  a  higher  Rule,  to  which  Rights  ought  to  conform;  that 
they  should  be,  not  only  ordered,  but  just;  that  there  are  not 
only  positive  Laws,  enacted  by  special  bodies  of  men,  but  a 
Natural  Law,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  man.  "  There  10 
are,"  says  Aristotle,  "  two  kinds  of  Law ;  that  which  is  proper 
to  each  community :  and  that  which  is  common  to  all.  For 
there  is,  as  all  men  perceive  more  or  less  clearly,  a  Natural 
Justice  and  Injustice,  which  men  in  common  recognize,  even  if 
they  have  no  society  nor  compact  with  each  other."  This  Con-  15 
ception  of  a  Natural  Law,  derived  from  Reason,  and  universally 
valid  for  all  men,  was  still  more  distinctly  entertained  by  the 
Romans.  Cicero  says,  "  Law  is  right  Reason,  congruous  to  Na- 
ture, pervading  all  minds,  constant,  eternal,  which  calls  to  duty 
by  its  commands,  and  repels  from  wrong  doing  by  its  prohibi-  20 
tions;  and  to  the  good  does  not  command  or  forbid  in  vain, 
while  the  wicked  are  unmoved  by  its  exhortations  and  warn- 
ings. This  Law  cannot  be  annulled,  superseded,  or  overruled. 
No  Senate,  no  People  can  loose  us  from  it;  no  Jurist,  no  Inter- 
preter, can  explain  it  away.  It  is  not  one  Law  at  Rome,  25 
another  at  Athens ;  one,  at  present,  another  at  some  future 
time ;  but  one  Law,  perpetual  and  immutable,  including  all 
Nations  and  all  Times." 

"WHEWELL. 


(21)  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Natural  Law,  thus 
described  by  Cicero,  nowhere  exists.  The  actual  Law  is  diffe- 
rent at  Rome  and  at  Athens,  and  in  every  different  State.  And 
since  the  Natural  Law,  of  which  we  speak,  cannot  be  the  same 
as  all  these  Codes,  it  cannot  be  the  same  with  any ;  and  is  5 
actually  nothing.  The  reply  to  this  difficulty  is  contained  in 
what  we  have  already  said ;  That  the  Conceptions  of  the 
Fundamental  Rights,  which  Law  establishes,  are  necessary 
and  universal  for  all  men;  but  that  the  Definitions  of  these 
Rights  are  Facts,  which  grow  out  of  the  History  of  each  Com-  to 
m unity,  and  may  be  different  in  different  times  and  places. 

WHEWELL. 
H5 


26  States,  Communities. 

22.  In  omni   autem  honesto,  de  quo  loquimur,  nihil  est 
tarn   illustre,  nee  quod  latius  pateat,  quam  coniunctio   inter 
homines  hominum,  et  quasi  quaedam  societas  et  communicatio 
utilitatum,  et  ipsa  caritas  generis  huraaiii :    quae  nata  a  primo 

5  satu,  quo  a  procreatoribus  nati  diliguntur,  et  tota  domus 
coniugio  et  stirpe  coniungitur,  serpit  sensim  foras,  cognationibus 
primum,  turn  affinitatibus,  deinde  amicitiis,  post  vicinitati- 
bus ;  turn  civibus  ct  iis,  qui  publice  socii  atque  amici  sunt : 
deinde  tofcius  complexu  gentis  humanae  :  quae  animi  affectio 

10  suum  cuique  tribuens,  atque  hanc,  quam  dico,  societatem  con- 
iunctionis  humanae  munitice  et  aeque  tuens,  iustitia  dici- 
tur :  cui  adiunctae  sunt  pietas,  bonitas,  liberalitas,  benignitas, 
comitas,  quaeque  sunt  generis  eiusdem.  Atque  haec  ita 
iustitiae  propria  sunt,  ut  sint  virtutum  reliquarum  communia. 

15  Nam  quum  sic  hominis  natura  generata  sit,  ut  habeat  quiddam 
ingenitum  quasi  civile  atque  populare,  quod  Graeci  TroAiriKov 
vocant,  quidquid  aget  quaeque  virtus,  id  a  communitate,  et  ea, 
quam  exposui,  caritate  atque  societate  humana  non  abhorrebit : 
vicissimque  iustitia,  ut  ipsa  se  fundet  in  ceteras  virtutes,  sic 

20  illas  expetet.  Cic.  De  Finibus  v.  23.  65. 

23.  (a)     Sed  his  poenis,  quas  etiam  stultissimi  sentiunt, 
egestate,  exsilio,   vinculis,  verberibus,  elabuntur  saepe  privati 
oblata  mortis  celeritate,  civitatibus  autem  mors  ipsa  poena  est, 
quae  videtur  a  poena  singulos  vindicare.     Debet  enim  constituta 

5  sic  esse  ci vitas,  ut  aeterna  sit.  Itaque  nullus  interitus  est  rei 
publicae  naturalis  ut  hominis,  in  quo  mors  non  modo  necessaria 
est,  verum  etiam  optanda  persaepe.  Civitas  autem  quum 
tollitur,  deletur,  exstinguitur,  simile  est  quodaui  modo,  ut 
magnis  parva  conferamus,  ac  si  omnis  hie  mundus  intereat  et 
10  concidat.  Cic.  De  Rep.  in.  23. 

(b)  Facilius  est  currentem,  ut  aiunt,  incitare  quam  com- 
movere  languentem.  Sin  id  aut  non  erit  aut  erit  obscurius, 
sieut  medico  diligenti,  priusquam  conetur  aegro  adhibere 
medicinam,  non  solum  morbus  eius,  cui  mederi  volet,  sed  etiam 

5  consuetudo  valentis  et  natura  corporis  cognoscenda  est :  sic 
equidem  quum  aggredior  in  ancipiti  causa  et  gravi  ad  animos 
iudicum  pertractandos,  omni  mente  in  ea  cogitatione  curaque 
versor,  ut  odorer,  quam  sagacissime  possim,  quid  sentiant,  quid 
existiment,  quid  exspectent,  quid  velint,  quo  deduci  oratione 
10  facillime  posse  videantur.  Si  se  dant  accipio  quod  datur  et  ad 
id,  unde  aliquis  flatus  ostenditur,  vela  do.  Sin  est  integer 
quietusque  iudex,  plus  est  operis.  Sunt  enim  omnia  dicendo 
excitanda,  nihil  adiuvante  natura.  Cic.  De  Or.  n.  44.  186. 
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(22)  Man  is  the  only  Political  Animal;  that  is,  the  only 
animal  capable  of  government.     Many  sorts  of  beasts,  birds, 
insects,  and  fishes,  herd  together,   and  take  pleasure  in  one 
another ;  man  only  has  a  notion  of  public  good,  and  legal  sub- 
ordination.      Some  brutes  acquire  pre-eminence  among  their  5 
fellows,  by  superiority  of  strength;  man  alone  has  an  idea  of 
authority,  or  a  riaht  to  govern,  and  of  the  duties  and  obligations 
thence  arising.     Some  animals,  as  ants  and  bees,  are  guided  by 
instinct  to  live  together  and  assist  one  another;  and  this,  by  a 
figure  of  speech,  has  been  called  their  government.     But,  in  the  10 
proper  sense  of  this  word,  government  is   an  art,  which  one 
learns  in  no  other  way  than  by  studying  it :  it  is  the  effect  of 
reason,  foresight,  and  moral  principle  united,  and  must  there- 
fore be  peculiar  to  rational  beings.  BEATTIE. 

(23)  a.    Bodies  politic  being  subject  as  much  as  natural 
to  dissolution  by  divers  means,   there  are  undoubtedly  more 
estates  overthrown  through  diseases  bred  within  themselves  than 
through  violence  from  abroad ;  because  our  manner  is  always  to 
cast  a  doubtful  and  a  more  suspicious  eye  towards  that  over  5 
which  we  know  we  have  least  power;  and  therefore  the  fear  of 
external  dangers  causeth  forces  at  home  to  be  the  more  united; 
it  is  to  all  sorts  a  kind  of  bridle,  it  maketh  virtuous  minds 
watchful,  it  holdeth  contrary  dispositions  in  suspense,  and  it 
setteth  those  wits  on  work  in  better  things  which  would  else  10 
be  employed  in  worse :  whereas  on  the  other  side  domestical 
evils,  for  that  we  think  we  can  master  them  at  all  times,  are 
often  permitted  to  run  on  forward  till  it  be  too  late  to  recall 
them.      In   the    meanwhile    the   common-wealth  is  not  only 
through  unsoundness  so  far  impaired  as  those  evils  chance  to  15 
prevail,  but  further  also  through  opposition  arising   between  " 
the  unsound  parts  and  the  sound,  where  each  endeavoureth  to 
draw  evermore  contrary  ways,  till  destruction  in  the  end  bring 
the  whole  to  ruin.  HOOKER. 

b.  He  which  will  perfectly  restore  a  diseased  body  unto 
health,  must  not  endeavour  so  much  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of 
simple  contrariety,  as  of  fit  proportion  in  contrariety  unto 
those  evils  which  are  to  be  cured.  He  that  will  take  away 
extreme  heat  by  setting  the  body  in  extremity  of  cold,  shall  5 
undoubtedly  remove  the  disease,  but  together  with  it  the 
diseased  too.  The  first  thing  therefore  in  skilful  cures  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  part  affected ;  the  next  is  of  the  evil  which 
doth  affect  it;  the  last  is  not  only  of  the  kind  but  also  of  the 
measure  of  contrary  things  whereby  to  remove  it.  HOOKER.  10 
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24.  (a)  Ex  hac  vel  optimatium  vel  factiosa  tyrannica  ilia 
vel  regia  vel  etiain  persaepe  popularis,  itemque  ex  ea  genus 
aliquod  ecflorescere  ex  illis,  quae  ante  dixi,  solet,  mirique  sunt 
orbes  et  quasi  circumitus  in  rebus  publicis  commutationum  et 

5  vicissitudinum  :  quos  quum  cognosse  sapientis  est  turn  vero 
prospicere  impendentes  in  gubernauda  re  publica  moderantem 
cursum  atque  in  sua  potestate  retinentem  maqni  cuiusdam 
civis  et  divini  paene  est  viri.  Cic.  De  Hep.  I.  29. 

(6)  Ex  hac  nimia  licentia,  quam  illi  solam  Hbertatem  putant, 
ait  ille  ut  ex  stirpe  quadam  exsistere  et  quasi  nasci  tyrannum. 
Nam  ut  ex  nimia  potentia  principum  oritur  interitus  principum, 
sic  hunc  nimis  liberum  populum  libertas  ipsa  servitute  adficit. 
5  Sic  omnia  nimia,  quum  vel  in  tempestate  vel  in  agris  vel  in 
corporibus  laetiora  fuerunt,  in  coutraria  fere  convertuntur, 
maximeque  id  in  rebus  publicis  evenit,  nimiaque  ilia  libertas  et 
populis  et  privatis  in  nimiam  servitutem  cadit.  Itaque  ex  hac 
maxima  libertate  tyrannus  gignitur  et  ilia  iniustissima  et 

10  durissima  servitus.  Ex  hoc  enim  populo  indomito  deligitur 
aliqui  plerumque  dux  contra  illos  principes  adflictos  iam  et 
depulsos  loco  audax,  inpurus,  consectans  proterve  bene  saepe 
de  re  publica  meritos,  populo  gratificans  et  aliena  et  sua :  cui 
quia  privato  sunt  oppositi  timores,  dantur  imperia  et  ea 

15  continuantur,  pvaesidiis  etiam,  ut  Athenis  Pisistratus,  saepi- 
untur,  postremo,  a  quibus  producti  sunt,  exsistunt  eorum 
ipsorum  tyranni :  quos  si  boni  oppresserunt,  ut  saepe  fit, 
recreatur  civitas :  sin  audaces,  fit  ilia  factio  genus  aliud 
tyrantiorum.  Sic  tanquam  pilam  rapiunt  inter  se  rei  pnblicae 

•20  statum  tyranni  ab  regibus,  ab  iis  autem  aut  principes  aut 
populi,  a  quibus  aut  factiones  aut  tyranni,  nee  diutius  umquam 
teiietur  idem  rei  publicae  modus.  Cic.  De  Rep.  i.  44. 

(c)  Ergo  etiam  illud  vides,  Tarquinio  exacto  mira  quadam 
exsultasse  populum  insolentia  libertatis ;  turn  exacti  in  ex- 
ilium  innocentes,  turn  bona  direpta  multorum,  turn  annui 
consules,  turn,  demissi  populo  fasces,  turn  provocationes  omnium 
5  rerum,  turn  secessio  plebei,  turn  prorsus  ita  acta  pleraque,  ut  in 
populo  essent  omnia.  Est,  inquit,  ut  dicis.  Est  vero,  inquit 
Scipio,  in  pace  et  otio  :  licet  enitu  lascivire,  dum  nihil  metuas, 
ut  in  navi  ac  saepe  etiam  in  morbo  levi.  Sed  ut  ille,  qni 
navigat,  quum  subito  mare  coepit  horrescere,  et  ille  aeger 

10  ingravescente  morbo  unius  opem  inplorat,  sic  noster  populus  in 
pace  et  domi  imperat  et  ipsis  magistratibns  ininatur,  recusat, 
appellat,  provocat,  in  bello  sic  paret  uc  regi :  valet  enim  salus 
plus  quam  libido.  Cic.  De  Rep.  I.  40. 
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(24)  a.  In  no  point  is  the  record  of  past  times  more  in- 
structive to  those  capable  of  learning  from  other  experience 
than  their  own,  than  in  what  relates  to  the  history  of  reactions. 
It  has  been  often  remarked  by  geographers  that  a  river  flowing 
through  a  level  country-  of  soft  alluvial  soil  never  keeps  a  5 
straight  course,  but  winds  regularly  to  and  fro,  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  S  many  times  repeated.  And  even  thus,  in  human 
affairs,  we  find  alternate  movements,  in  nearly  opposite  direc- 
tions, taking  place  from  time  to  time,  and  generally  bearing 
some  proportion  to  each  other  in  respect  of  the  violence  of  10 
each  ;  even  as  the  highest  flood-tide  is  succeeded  by  the  lowest 
ebb.  We  find  —  in  the  case  of  political  affairs,  —  that  the  most 
servile  submission  to  privileged  classes,  and  the  grossest  abuses 
of  power  by  these,  have  been  the  precursors  of  the  wildest 
ebullitions  of  popular  fury,  —  of  the  overthrow  indiscriminately  i  = 
of  ancient  institutions,  good  and  bad,  —  and  of  the  most  turbulent 
democracy;  generally  proportioned,  in  its  extravagance  and 
violence,  to  the  degree  of  previous  oppression  and  previous 
degradation.  And  again,  we  find  that  whenever  men  have 
become  heartily  wearied  of  licentious  anarchy,  that  eager-  20 
ness  has  been  proportionally  great  to  embrace  the  opposite 
extreme  of  rigorous  despotism  :  like  shipwrecked  mariners 
clinging  to  a  bare  and  rugged  rock  as  a  refuge  from  the  waves. 


b.  The  epoch  of  conquering  Races  destroying  the  Govern- 
ments, and  reconstructing  the  Populations  of  the  World,  is 
an  epoch  which  has  passed  away.  Whatever  causes  there  may 
be  now  of  political  decline  are  causes  never  ending  in  cata- 
strophes so  complete.  Yet  in  modern  days  institutions  main-  5 
tained  against  the  natural  progress  of  Society  have  foundered 
amid  fanatic  storms.  Other  institutions  upheld  and  cherished 
against  justice,  and  humanity,  and  conscience,  have  yielded 
only  to  the  scourge  of  War.  It  is  in  the  wake  of  such  con- 
vulsions that  reactions  of  opinion  so  often  sweep  over  the  10 
Human  Mind,  as  hurricanes  sweep  over  the  surface  of  the  Sea. 
But  whatever  new  forms  of  error  are  begotten  of  reaction,  it  is 
a  comfort  to  believe  that  there  are  always  some  steps  gained 
which  are  never  lost  Xo  man  can  look  back  on  the  history 
of  modern  civilisation  without  seeing  that  it  presents  the  15 
phenomena  of  development  and  growth.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted,  surely,  that  whatever  may  be  the  decline  of  par- 
ticular Communities,  the  progress  of  mankind,  on  the  whole, 
is  a  progress  to  higher  and  better  things.  ARGYLL. 
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25.  Hoc  vir  excellent!  providentia  sensit  ac  vidit,  non 
esse  opportunissimos  situs  maritimos  urbibus  eis,  quae  ad  spem 
diuturnitatis  conderentur  atque  inperii ;  primum  quod  essent 
urbes  maritimae  non  solum  multis  pericnlis  oppositae,  sed  etiam 

5  caecis.  Nam  terra  continens  adventus  hostium  non  modo 
exspectatos,  sed  etiam  repentinos  multis  indiciis  et  quasi 
fragore  quodam  et  sonitu  ipso  ante  denuntiat.  Neque  vero 
quisquam  potest  hostis  advolare  terra,  quin  eum  non  modo 
adesse,  sed  etiam  quis  et  unde  sit  scire  possimus.  Maritimus 

10  vero  ille  et  navalis  hostis  ante  adesse  potest  quam  quisquam 
venturum  esse  suspicari  queat.  Nee  vero,  quum  venit,  prae  se 
fert  aut  qui  sit  aut  unde  veniat  aut  etiam  quid  velit,  denique 
ne  nota  quidem  ulla  pacatus  an  hostis  sit  discerni  ac  iudicari 
potest.  Est  autem  maritimis  urbibus  etiam  quaedam  corruptela 

15  ac  demutatio  morum  :  admiscentur  enim  novis  sermonibus  ac 
disciplinis  et  inportantur  non  merces  solum  adventiciae,  sed 
etiam  mores,  ut  nihil  possit  in  patriis  institutis  manere  integrum. 
lam  qui  incolunt  eas  urbes  nou  haerent  in  suis  sedibus,  sed 
volucri  semper  spe  et  cogitatione  rapiuntur  a  domo  longius, 

20  atque  etiam  quum  inanent  corpore,  animo  tamen  excursant  et 
vagantur.  Nee  vero  ulla  res  magis  labefactatam  diu  et  Kar- 
thaginem  et  Corinthum  pervertit  aliquando  quam  hie  error  ac 
dissipatio  civium,  quod  mercancli  cupiditate  et  navigandi  et 
agrorum  et  armorum  cxiltum  reliquerant.  Multa  etiam  ad 

25  luxuriam  invitamenta  perniciosa  civitatibus  subpeditantur  mari, 
quae  vel  capiuntur  vel  inportantur,  atque  habet  etiam  amoenitas 
ipsa  vel  sumptuosas  vel  desidiosas  inlecebras  multas  cupiditatum. 
Sed  tamen  in  iis  vitiis  inest  ilia  magna  commoditas,  et  quod 
ubique  gentium  est  ut  ad  earn  \irbem  quam  incolas  possit 

30  adnare,  et  rursus,  ut  id,  quod  agri  efferant  sui,  quascumque 
velint  in  terras  portare  possint  ac  mittere.  Qui  potuit  igitur 
divinins  et  utilitates  complecti  maritimas  Romulus  et  vitia 
vitare  1  quam  quod  iirbem  perennis  amnis  et  aequabilis  et  in 
mare  late  influentis  posuit  in  ripa,  quo  posset  urbs  et  accipere 

55  ex  mari  quo  egeret  et  reddere  quo  redundaret,  eodemque  ut 
flumine  res  ad  victum  cnltumque  maxime  necessarias  non  solum 
mari  absorberet,  sed  etiam  invectas  acciperet  ex  terra,  ut  mihi 
iam  turn  divinasse  ille  videatur  hanc  urbem  sedem  aliquando  et 
domum  summo  esse  imperio  praebituram  :  nam  hanc  rerum 

40  tantam  potentiam  non  ferme  facilius  ulla  in  parte  Italiae 
posita  urbs  tenere  potuisset. 

Cic.  De  Rep.  n.  3. 
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(25)  a.  The  ancient  philosophers  and  legislators  -were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  contrast  between  an  inland  and  a 
maritime  city  :  in  the  former,  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  life, 
tenacity  of  ancient  habits  and  dislike  of  what  is  new  or  foreign, 
great  force  of  exclusive  sympathy  and  narrow  range  both  of  5 
objects  and  ideas;  in  the  latter,  variety  and  novelty  of  sensa- 
tions, expansive  imagination,  toleration,  and  occasional  prefer- 
ence for  extraneous  customs,  greater  activity  of  the  individual 
and  corresponding  mutability  of  the  state.  This  distinction 
both  Plato  and  Aristotle  dwell  upon  emphatically — and  the  10 
former  especially,  treats  maritime  communication,  if  pushed 
beyond  the  narrowest  limits,  as  fatal  to  the  success  and  per- 
manence of  any  wise  scheme  of  education.  Certain  it  is  that 
a  great  difference  of  character  existed  between  those  Greeks 
who  mingled  much  in  maritime  affairs,  and  those  who  did  not.  15 

GROTE. 

b.  There  was  no  place  better  fitted  for  an  emporium  of 
the  Latin  river  and  sea  traffic,  and  for  a  maritime  frontier 
fortress  of  Latium,  than  Rome.  It  combined  the  advantages 
of  a  strong  position  and  of  immediate  vicinity  to  the  river;  it 
commanded  both  banks  of  the  stream  down  to  its  mouth;  it  5 
was  so  situated  as  to  be  equally  convenient  for  the  river  navi- 
gator descending  the  Tiber  or  the  Anio,  and  for  the  seafarer 
with  vessels  of  so  moderate  a  size  as  those  which  were  then 
used ;  and  it  afforded  greater  protection  from  pirates  than 
places  situated  immediately  on  the  coast  Every  one  ac-  10 
quainted  with  the  Romans  and  their  history  is  aware  that  it  is 
their  civic  and  mercantile  character  that  forms  the  basis  of 
whatever  is  peculiar  in  their  public  and  private  life,  and  that 
the  distinction  between  them  and  the  other  Latins  and  Italians 
in  general  is  pre-eminently  the  distinction  between  citizen  and  15 
rustic.  Rome,  indeed,  was  not  a  mercantile  city,  like  Corinth 
or  Carthage,  for  Latium  was  an  essentially  agricultural 
country,  and  Rome  was  in  the  first  instance,  and  continued  to 
be,  pre-eminently  a  Latin  city.  But  the  distinction  between 
Rome  and  the  mass  of  the  other  Latin  towns  must  certainly  be  20 
traced  back  to  its  commercial  position,  and  to  the  type  of 
character  produced  by  that  position  in  its  citizens.  If  Rome 
was  the  emporium  of  the  Latin  districts  we  can  understand 
how  along  with  and  in  addition  to  Latin  husbandry  urban  life 
should  have  attained  rapid  and  vigorous  development  there  25 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  its  distinctive  career. 

MOMMSEX. 
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26.  (a)  Primum  conantur  ostendere  multa  posse  videri 
esse,  quae  omnino  nulla  sint,  cum  anirai  inaniter  moveantur 
eodeni  modo  rebus  iis,  quae  nullae  suit,  ut  iis,  quae  sint.  Nam 
cum  dicatis,  inquiunt,  visa  quaedam  mitti  a  deo,  velut  ea,  quae 

5  in  somnis  videantur  quaeque  oraculis,  auspiciis,  extis  declarentur, 
quaerunt  quonam  modo,  falsa  visa  quae  sint,  ea  deus  efficere 
possit  probabilia :  quae  autem  plane  proximo  ad  verum  ac- 
cedant,  efficere  non  possit  ?  aut,  si  ea  quoque  possit,  cur  ilia 
non  possit,  quae  perdifficiliter,  internoscantur  tamen?  et,  si 

10  haec,  cur  non  inter  quae  nihil  sit  omnino  ?  Deinde,  cum  mens 
moveatur  ipsa  per  sese,  ut  et  ea  declarant,  quae  cogitatione 
depingimus,  et  ea,  quae  vel  dormientibus  vel  furiosis  videntur 
non  numquam,  veri  simile  est  sic  etiam  nientem  moveri,  ut  non 
modo  non  internoscat  vera  visa  ilia  sint  anne  falsa,  sed  ut  in 

15  iis  nihil  intersit  omnino  :  ut  si  qui  tremerent  et  exalbescerent 
vel  ipsi  per  se  motu  mentis  aliquo  vel  obiecta  terribili  re 
extrinsecus,  nihil  ut  esset,  qui  distingueretur  tremor  ille  et 
pallor,  neque  ut  quicquam  interesset  inter  intestinum  et 
oblatum.  Postremo  si  nulla  visa  sunt  probabilia,  quae  falsa 

20  sint,  alia  ratio  est.  Sin  autem  sunt,  cur  non  etiam  quae  non 
facile  internoscantur  ?  cur  non  ut  plane  nihil  intersit?  prae- 
sertim  cum  ipsi  dicatis  sapientem  in  furore  sustinere  se  ab 
omni  adsensu,  quia  nulla  in  visis  distinctio  appareat. 

(6)  Quod  si  ornriia  visa  eius  modi  essent,  qualia  isti  dicunt, 
ut  ea  vel  falsa  esse  possent,  neque  ea  posset  ulla  notio  discernere, 
quo  modo  quemquam  aut  conclusisse  aliquid  aut  invenisse 
diceremus  aut  quae  esset  conclusi  argumenti  fides  1  Ipsa  autem 
5  philosophia,  quae  ratiouibus  progredi  debet,  quern  habebit 
exitum?  Sapientiae  vero  quid  futurum  est?  quae  neque  de  se 
ipsa  dubitare  debet  neque  de  suis  decretis.  Talia  autem  neque 
esse  neque  videri  possuiit  eorum  ratione,  qui  ilia  visa,  e  quibus 
omnia  decreta  sunt  nata,  negant  quicquam  a  falsis  interesse. 

10  Ex  hoc  illud  est  natum,  quod  postulabat  Hortensius,  ut  id 
ipsum  saltern  perceptum  a  sapiente  diceretis,  nihil  posse  percipi. 
(c)  Mens  enim  ipsa,  quae  sensuum  fons  est  atque  etiam  ipsa 
sensus  est,  naturalem  vim  habet,  quam  intendit  ad  ea,  quibus 
movetur.  Itaque  alia  visa  sic  adripit,  ut  iis  statim  utatur,  alia 
quasi  recondit,  e  quibus  memoria  oritur.  Cetera  autem  simili- 
tudinibus  construit,  ex  quibus  efficiuntur  notitiae  rerum,  quas 
5  Graeci  turn  evj/oias,  turn  -n-poXi/i^eis  vocant.  Eo  quum  accessit 
ratio  argumentique  conclusio  rerumque  innurnerabilium  multi- 
tudo,  turn  et  perceptio  eorum  omnium  apparet  et  eadem  ratio 
perfecta  his  gradibus  ad  sapientiam  perveuit. 

152        Cic.  Academ.  n.  47;  27;  30. 
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(26)  a.  The  principal  arguments  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  or 
sceptics,  are  as  follows : — If  we  accept  faith  and  revelation, 
we  can  have  no  other  certainty  to  the  truth  of  principles,  than 
that  we  naturally  feel  and  perceive  them  within  ourselves. 
But  this  inward  perception  is  no  convictive  evidence  of  their  5 
truth;  because,  since  without  faith  we  have  no  assurance 
whether  we  were  made  by  a  good  God,  or  by  some  evil  demon, 
nay,  whether  we  have  not  existed  from  eternity,  or  been  the 
offspring  of  chance,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  princi- 
ples within  us  are  true  or  false,  or  uncertain  in  correspondence  10 
to  our  original.  Indeed,  it  is  by  faith  alone  that  we  can 
distinguish  whether  we  are  asleep  or  awake; — because  in  our 
sleep  we  as  strongly  fancy  ourselves  to  be  waking  as  when 
•are  really  are  so :  we  imagine  that  we  see  space,  figure,  and 
motion:  we  perceive  the  time  pass  away,  we  measure  it  as  15 
it  runs.  In  fine,  we  act,  to  all  intents,  as  in  our  most  wakeful 
hours.  Since  then,  by  our  own  confession,  one-half  of  our  life 
is  spent  in  sleep,  during  which,  whatever  we  may  suppose,  we 
have  really  no  idea  of  truth,  all  that  then  passes  within  us 
being  mere  illusion,  who  can  tell  but  that  the  other  moiety  of  20 
our  life,  in  which  we  fancy  ourselves  to  be  awake,  is  no  more 
than  a  second  sleep,  little  differing  from  the  former?  PASCAL. 

b.  The  main  forte  of  the  dogmatists  is  this,  that  would  we 
but  speak  honestly  and  sincerely  there  is  no  man  who  can 
doubt  of  natural  principles.  We  are  capable  of  truth,  say 
they,  not  only  by  reasoning,  but  by  perception,  and  by  a 
bright  and  lively  act  of  immediate  intelligence.  It  is  by  this  5 
latter  way  that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  first  principles 
which  the  forces  of  reason  would  attack  in  vain,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  sceptics  who  labour  to  bring  all 
things  to  their  own  standard,  are  under  a  continual  disappoint- 
ment. We  may  be  very  well  assured  of  our  being  awake,  10 
though  very  unable  to  demonstrate  it  by  reason.  This  in- 
ability shows  indeed  the  feebleness  of  our  rational  powers, 
but  not  the  general  incertitude  of  our  knowledge.  We  appre- 
hend with  no  less  confidence,  that  there  are  such  things  in  the 
world  as  space,  time,  motion,  number,  and  matter,  than  the  i; 

most  regular  and  demonstrative  conclusions What   shall  a 

man  do  under  these  circumstances  ?  Shall  he  question  every- 
thing 1  shall  he  doubt  whether  he  is  awake  ?  whether  another 
pinches  him,  or  burns  him?  shall  he  doubt  whether  he  doubts? 
shall  he  doubt  whether  he  exists?  It  seems  impossible  to  come  20 
to  this  :  and  therefore,  I  believe,  there  never  was  a  finished 
sceptic,  a  Pyrrhonian  in  perfection.  PASCAL, 
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27.  '(«)     Ut   enim    in   fidibus    aut    tibiis    atque    ut    in 
cantu    ipso   ac   vocibus   concentus    est   quidam    tenendus    ex 
distinctis    sonis,    quern    immutatum    aut    discrepantem    aures 
eruditae  ferre  non  possunt,  isque  concentus  ex  dissimillimarum 

5  vocuin  moderatione  concors  tamen.  efficitur  et  congruens,  sic  ex 
summis  et  infimis  et  mediis  et  interiectis  ordinibus,  ut  sonis, 
moderata  ratione  ci vitas  <consensu  dissimilliraorum  concinit,  et 
quae  harmonia  a  musicis  dicitur  in  cantu,  ea  est  in  civitate 
concordia,  artissimum  atque  optimum  in  omni  re  publica 
10  vinculum  incolumitatis,  eaque  sine  iustitia  nullo  pacto  esse 
potest.  Cic.  de  Rep.  n.  42. 

(b)  Illud  autem  ne  quis  admiretur,  quonam  modo  liaec 
vulgus  imperitorum  in  audiendo  notet ;  quum  in  omni  genere 
turn  in  hoc  ipso  magna  quaedam  est  vis  incredibilisque 
naturae.  Itaque  non  solum  verbis  arte  positis  moventur 
5  omnes,  verum  etiam  numeris  ac  vocibus.  Quotus  enim  quisque 
est  qui  teneat  artern  numerorum  ac  modorum1?  At  in  his  si 
paullum  modo  offensum  est,  ut  aut  contractione  brevius  fieret 
aut  productione  longius,  theatra  tota  reclamant.  Quid,  hoc 
non  idem  fit  in  vocibus,  ut  a  multitudine  et  populo  non  modo 

10  catervae  atque  concentus,  sed  etiam  ipsi  sibi  singuli  discrepantes 
eiiciantur  ?  Mirabile  est,  quum  plurimum  in  faciendo  intersit 
inter  doctum  et  rudemrquam  non  multum  differat  in  iudicando. 
Ars  enim  quum  a  natura  profecta  sit,  nisi  naturam  moveat  ac 
delectet,  nihil  sane  egisse  yideatur.  Nihil  est  autem  tarn 

15  cognatum  mentibus  nostris  quam  numeri, atque  voces;  quibus 
et  excitamur  et  incendimur  et  lenimur  et  languescimus  et  ad 
hilaritatem  et  ad  tristitiam  saepe  -deducimur;  quorum  ilia 
summa  vis  carminibus  est  aptior.et  cantibus,  non  neglecta,  ut 
mihi  videtur,  a  Numa  rege  doctissimo  maioribusque  nostris,  ut 

10  epularum  sollemnium  fides  ac  tibiae  Saliorumque  versus  indi- 
cant ;  maxime  autem  a  Graeeia  vetere  celebrata. 

Cic.  de  Orat.  in.  50.  195. 

28.  Ac  principio  terra  universa  cernatur,  locata  in  media 
sede  mundi,  solida  et  globosa  et  undique  ipsa  in  sese  nutibus 
suis  conglobata,  vestita   floribus,   herbis,   arboribus,   frugibus, 
quorum   omnium   incredibilis   multitudo   insatiabili   varietate 

5  distinguitur.  At  vero  quanta  maris  est  pulcritudo,  quae 
species  universi,  quae  multitudo  et  varietas  insularum,  quae 
amoenitates  orarum  ac  littorum  !  quot  genera  quamque  clis- 
paria  partim  submersarum,  partim  fluitantium  et  innantium 
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(27)  a.    Touching  musical  harmony  whether  by  instrument 
or  by  voice,  it  being  but  of  high  and  low  in  sounds  a  due 
proportionable  disposition,  such  notwithstanding  is  the  force 
thereof,  and  so  pleasing  effects  it  hath  in  that  very  part  of  man 
which  is  most  divine,  that  some  have  been  thereby  induced  to  5 
think  that  the  soul  itself  by  nature  is  or  hath  in  it  harmony. 
A  thing  which  delighteth  all  ages  and  beseemeth  all  states ;   a 
thing  as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy  ;   as  decent  being  added 
unto  actions  of  greatest  weight  and  solemnity,  as  being  used 
when  men  most  sequester  themselves  from  action.     The  reason  10 
hereof  is  an  admirable  facility  which  music  hath  to  express 
and  represent  to  the  mind,   more  inwardly  than   any  other 
sensible  mean,  the  very  standing,  rising,  and  falling,  the  very 
steps  and  inflections  every  way,  the  turns  and  varieties  of  all 
passions  whereunto  the  mind  is  subject     In  harmony  the  very  15 
image  and  character  even  of  virtue  and  vice  is  perceived,  the 
mind  delighted  with  their  resemblances,  and  brought  by  having 
them  often  iterated  into  a  love  of  the  things  themselves.     For 
which  cause  there  is  nothing  more  contagious  and  pestilent 
than  some  kinds  of  harmony;    than  some  nothing  more  strong  ro 
and  potent  unto  good.     And  that  there  is  such  a  difference  of 
one  kind  from  another  we  need  no  proof  but  our  own  experience, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  at  the  hearing  of  some  more  inclined  unto 
sorrow  and  heaviness;    of  some,  more  mollified  and  softened  in 
mind  ;    one  kind  apter  to  stay  and  settle  us,  another  to  move  15 
and  stir  our  affections;   there  is  that  draweth  to  a  marvellous 
grave  and  sober  mediocrity,  there  is  also  that  carrieth  as  it 
were  into  ecstasies,  filling  the  mind  with  an  ;heavenly  joy  and 
for  the  time  in  a  manner  severing  it  from  the  body.   HOOKER, 

b.  A  Composer  should  consider  that  the  Taste  of  Harmony 
has  been  formed  upon  those  Sounds  which  every  Country 
abounds  with  :  that  Musick  is  of  a  Relative  Nature,  and  what  is 
Harmony  to  one  Ear,  may  be  Dissonance  to  another;  that 
Musick,  Architecture,  and  Painting,  as  well  as  Poetry,  and  5 
Oratory,  are  to  deduce  their  Laws  and  Rules  from  the  general 
Sense  and  Taste  of  Mankind,  and  not  from  the  Principles  of 
those  Arts  themselves ;  or,  in  other  Words,  the  Taste  is  not  to 
conform  to  the  Art,  but  the  Art  to  the  Taste.  Musick  is  not 
design 'd  to  please  only  Chromatic  Ears,  but  all  that  are  capable  i° 
of  distinguishing  harsh  from  disagreeable  Notes.  ADDISOX. 

(28)  Let  the  observer  of  nature  consider  the  rising  sun, 
about  to  dispense  his  varied  bounties.     The  sphere  of  human 
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beluarum,  partim  ad  saxa  nativis  testis  inhaereniium !  Exin 
10  mari  finitimus  aer  die  et  nocte  distinguitur,  isque  turn  fusus  efc 
exteuuatus  sublime  fertur,  turn  autem  conc^tus  in  nubes 
eogitur  humoremque  colligens  terrain  auget  imbribus,  turn 
effluens  hue  et  illuc  ventos  efficit.  Restat  ultimus  et  a  domi- 
ciliis  nostris  altissimus  omnia  cingens  et  coercens  caeli  com- 
15  plexus,  qui  idem  aether  vocatur,  extrema  ora  et  determinatio 
mundi,  in  quo  cum  admirabilitate  maxima  igneae  formae  cursus 
ordinatos  definiunt.  E  quibus  sol,  cuius  magnitudine  multis 
partibus  terra  superatur,  circum  earn  ipsam  volvitur,  isque 
oriens  et  occidens  diem  noctemque  conficit  et  modo  accedens, 
20  turn  autem  recedens,  binas  in  singulis  annis  reversiones  ab 
extreme  contrarias  facit,  quarum  intervallo  turn  quasi  tristitia 
quadarn  contrahit  terrain,  turn  vicissim  laetificat,  ut  cum  caelo 
hilarata  videatur.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  II.  39.  98. 

29.  Multum  et  in  se  recedendum  est:  conversatio  enim 
dissim  ilium  bene  conposita  disturbat  et  renovat  adfectus  et 
quicquid  inbecillum  in  animo  nee  percuratum  est  exulcerat. 
Miscenda  tamen  ista  et  alternanda  sunt,  solitudo  et  frequentia. 
5  Ilia  nobis  faciet  hominum  desiderium,  haec  nostri:  et  erit 
alteri  alterius  remedium.  Odium  turbae  sanabit  solitudo, 
taedium  solitudinis  turba.  Nee  in  eadem  intentione  aequaliter 
retinenda  mens  est,  sed  ad  iocos  devocanda.  Danda  est  animis 
remissio  :  meliores  acrioresque  requieti  surgent.  Ut  fertilibus 
10  agris  non  est  imperandum  (cito  enim  illos  exhauriet  numquam 
intermissa  fecunditas),  ita  animorum  inpetus  adsiduus  labor 
franget.  Vires  recipient  paulum  resoluti  et  emissi.  Nascitur 
ex  adsiduitate  laborum  animorum  hebetatio  quaedam  et 
languor :  nee  ad  hoc  tanta  hominum  cupiditas  tenderet,  nisi 
15  naturalem  quamdamvoluptatemhaberet  lusus  iocusque.  Quorum 
frequens  usus  omne  animis  pondus  onmemque  vim  eripiet. 
Nam  et  somnus  refectioni  necessarius  est:  hunc  tamen  si  per 
diem  noctemque  continues,  mors  erit. 

SENECA,  de  Tranquill.  15.  9. 

.  30.  Maior  pars  mortalium,  Pauline,  de  naturae  maligni- 
tate  conqueritur,  quod  in  exiguum  aevi  gignimur,  quod  haec 
tarn  velociter,  tarn  rapide  dati  nobis  temporis  spatia  decurrant, 
adeo  ut  exceptis  admodum  paucis  ceteros  in  ipso  vitae  adparatu 
5  vita  destituat.  Non  exiguum  temporis  habemus,  sed  multum 
perdidimus.  Satis  longa  vita  et  in  maximarum  rerum  consum- 
mationem  large  data  est,  si  tota  bene  conlocaretur.  Sed  ubi 
per  luxum  ac  neglegentiam  diffluit,  ubi  nulli  bonae  rei  inpen- 
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labour  and  happiness  is  lighted  up  by  its  beams;  everything 
that  lives  and  moves,  feels  and  exhibits  its  genial  influence. 
When  he  learns  that  these  daily  gifts  are  repeated  in  every  5 
part  of  the  globe,  under  every  variety  of  climate,  and  every 
vicissitude  of  season,  his  mind  is  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  great  luminary  was  intended  to  dispense  these  multi- 
farious benefits  to  man.  He  discovers  the  evidence  of  power  in 
the  nicely-poised  orbs  of  the  sun  and  planets,  whether  moving  10 
or  at  rest  in  the  ethereal  world  ;  he  perceives  the  evidence  of 
wisdom  in  the  nice  adaptation  of  the  means  to  accomplish  these 
beneficent  ends ;  and  he  feels  and  witnesses  around  him  an 
universal  feeling,  that  the  ends  thus  effected  are  full  of  goodness. 
From  such  evidence  as  this,  his  very  nature  compels  him  to  15 
conclude,  that  where  power  has  been  exerted,  there  must  have 
been  a  Being  that  is  powerful ; — where  wisdom  has  been 
displayed,  a  Being  that  is  wise ; — and  where  goodness  has  been 
diffused,  a  Being  that  is  good. 

(29)  I  may  also  add  that  few  will  be  found  to  display 
prudence  and  consistency  of  conduct,  who  do  not  sometimes 
step  aside  from  the  tumult  of  the  throng  to  consider  coolly  their 
circumstances  and  situation.  Life  cannot  proceed  fortuitously 
without  incurring  momentary  danger.  Plans  of  conduct  must  5 
be  formed  and  precautions  taken,  errors  retrieved  and  the 
possibilities  of  futurity  considered.  But  all  these  require 
thought,  and  thought  retirement.  Not  only  religion,  virtue, 
and  prudence  will  be  promoted  by  occasional  solitude,  but  a 
relish  will  be  given  to  the  rational  enjoyments  of  a  pleasurable  10 
life.  Vicissitude  is  essential  to  every  state  of  durable  enjoy- 
ment :  he  who  has  spent  a  little  part  of  his  time  in  his  study 
or  his  groves,  will  partake  of  the  gaieties  of  the  assembly  with 
fresh  delight,  as  a  man  when  he  is  hungry  finds  additional 
flavour  in  his  daily  food.  15 

(30)  We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  Shortness  of  Time,  saith 
Seneca,  and  yet  have  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do 
with.  Our  Lives  are  spent  either  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or 
in  doing  nothing  to  the  Purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that  we 
ought  to  do :  We  are  always  complaining  our  Days  are  few,  and  5 
acting  as  though  there  would  be  no  End  of  them.  Though  we 
seem  grieved  at  the  Shortness  of  Life  in  general,  we  are  wishing 
every  Period  of  it  at  an  end.  The  Minor  longs  to  be  at  Age, 
then  to  be  a  Man  of  Business,  then  to  make  up  an  Estate,  then 
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ditur:  ultima  demum  necessitate  cogente  quam  ire  non  intel- 

10  leximus  transisse  sentiinus.     Ita  est,  noil  accepimus   brevem 

vitam,  sed  fecimus.    Nee  inopes  eius,  sed  prodigi  sumus.    Sicut 

amplae  et  regiae  opes,  ubi  ad  malum  dominum  pervenerunt, 

momento    dissipantur,  at  quamvis    modicae,   si  bono  custodi 

traditae  snnt,  usu  crescunt:  ita  aetas  nostra  bene  disponenti 

15  multum  patet.  SENECA,  de  Brev.  Vitae,  1. 

31.  Quod  frequenter' mihi  scribis,  gratias  ago:  nam  quo 
uno  modo  potes  te  mihi  ostendis.     Numquam  epistnlam  tuam 
accipio  ut  non  protinus  una  simus.    Si  imagines  nobis  amicorum 
absentium  iucundae  sunt  quae  memoriam  renovant  et  deside- 

5  rium  absentiae  falso  atque  inani  solatio  levant:  quanto  iucun- 
diores  sunt  literae  quae  vera  amici  absentis  vestigia,  veras 
notas  adferunt?  Nam  quod  in  conspectu  dulcissimuni  est  id 
amici  manus  epistulae  inpressa  praestat  agnoscere. 

(&)     Ad    epistolam    quam   mihi   ex  itinere  misisti   postea 

jo  rescribam.  Seducere  me  debeo  et  quid  suadeam  circumspicere. 
Utique  cum  aliud  tibi  expediat,  aliud  mihi.  Iterum  ego 
tamquam  Epicureus  loquor?  Mihi  vero  id  expedit  quod  tibi: 
aut  non  sum  amicus,  nisi  quicquid  agitur  ad  te  pertinens 
meum  est.  Consortium  rerum  omnium  inter  nos  facit  ami- 

15  citia.  Nee  secundi  quicquam  singulis  est  nee  adversi :  in 
commune  vivitur.  Nee  potest  quisquam  beate  degere  qui  se 
tantum  intuetur,  q\u  omnia  ad  utilitates  suas  convertit:  alteri 
vivas  oportet,  si  vis  tibi  vivere.  Haec  societas  diligenter  et 
sancte  observata  quae  nos  omnes  omnibus  miscet  et  iudicat 

20  aliquod  esse  commune  ius  generis  humani  plurimum  ad  illam 
quoque  de  qua  loquebar  interiorem  societatern  amicitiae  colen- 
dam  proficit.  SENECA,  Ep.  Mor.  iv.  11;  v.  7. 

32.  Ibit  qiia  coepit  aetas  nee  cursum  suum  aut  revocabit 
aut  supprimet.  Nihil  tumultuabitur,  nihil  admonebit  velocitatis 
suae :  tacita  labetnr.     Nusquam  devertetur,  nusquam  reinorabi 
tur.  Quid  net?  tu  occupatus  es,  vita  festinat :  mors  interim  aderit 

5  cui,  velis  nolis,  vacandum  est.  Maxima  porro  vitae  iactura 
dilatio  est :  ilia  primum  quemque  extrahit  diem,  ilia  eripit 
praesentia,  dum  ulteriora  promittit.  Maximum  vivendi  im- 
pedimentum  est  exspectatio  quae  pendet  ex  crastino.  Perdis 
hodiernum :  quod  in  manu  fortunae  positum  est  disponis,  quod 
to  in  tua  dimittis.  Quo  spectas,  quo  te  extendis1?  omuia  quae 
ventura  sunt^in  incerto  iacent:  protinus  vive.  Clamat  ecce 
maximus  vates  et  velut  divino  ore  instinctus  salutare  carmen 
canit:  optima  quaeque  dies  miseris  mortalibus  aevi  primafugit. 
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to  arrive  at  Honours,  then  to  retire.  Several  Hours  of  the  10 
Day  hang  upon  our  Hands,  nay  we  wish  away  whole  Years; 
and  travel  through  Time  as  through  a  Country  filled  with 
many  wild  and  empty  Wastes,  which  we  would  fain  hurry  over, 
that  we  may  arrive  at  those  several  little  Settlements  or  imagi- 
nary Points  of  Rest  which  are  dispersed  up  and  down  in  it.  15 

ADDISOX. 

(31)  Ah  well,  Ellesmere,  there  is  one  delight  you  cannot 
take  away  from  literature — the  sympathies  it  evokes  and  the 
friendships  it  creates.     By  its  aid,  across  the  wide  seas  and 
from  the  very  depths  of  time  men  stretch  out  their  hands  to 
one  another,  being  brethren  in  soul.     If  to  think  the  same  of  5 
the  Republic  has  always  been  considered  a  stern  bond  of  fellow- 
ship, what  must  be  that  communion  which  arises  from  agree- 
ment on  matters  of  deeper  concern  than  any  politics,  and  still 
more  perhaps  from  that  harmony   of  the  lighter  touches  of 
thought,  expression  and  feeling,  which  constitutes   the    very  10 
essence  of  personal    friendship.     TTith  men  whom  we  have 
never  seen  we  may  thus  have  a  dear  and  intimate  communion: 
and  could  these  friends  from  afar  enter  the  room,  though  it 
might  be  in  a  strange  garb  and  speaking  a  strange  language,  we 
should  welcome  them  at  once  as  old  friends,  and  should  already  15 
think  we  knew  many  of  their  most  familiar  ways.        HELPS. 

(32)  Years  appear  long,  while  yet  at  a  distance;  arrived, 
they  vanish,  they  slip  from  us  in  an  instant;  and  scarcely  shall 
we  have  looked  around  us,  when,  as  if  by  enchantment,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  at  the  fatal  term,  which  still  appeared  so 
distant,  that  we  rashly  concluded  it  would  never  arrive.    View  5 
the  world,  such  as  you  have  seen  it  in  your  youthful  days,  and 
such  as  you  now  see  it :  new  personages  have  mounted  the 
stage ;  a  new  world,  without   your    having  perceived  it,  has 
insensibly  risen  on  the  wrecks  of  the  first;  every  thing  passes 
with  and  like  you;  a  velocity  which  nothing  can  stop,  drags  all  10 
into  the  gulf  of  eternity :  yesterday  our  ancestors  cleared  the 
way  for  us;  and  to-morrow  we  shall  do  the  same  for  those  who 
are  to  follow.     Ages  succeed  each  other;  nothing  stands  still; 
all  changes,  all  wastes  away,  all  has  an  end:  God  alone  re- 
maineth  always  the  same:  the  torrent  of  ages,  which  sweeps  15 
away  all  men,  flows  before  his  eyes;  and,  with  indignation,  he 
sees  weak  mortals,  carried  down  by  that  rapid  course,  insult 
him  while  passing;  wishing,  of  that  transitory  instant  to  con- 
stitute all  their  happiness,  and  at  their  departure  from  it,  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  his  vengeance  and  wrath.     MASSILLOX.       20 
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Quid  cunctaris,  inquit,  quid  cessas?  Nisi  occupas,  fugit,  et  cum 

15  occupaveris,  tamen  fugiefr.  Itaque  cum  celeritate  temporis  utendi 

velocitate  certaiidum  est  et  velut  ex  torrenti  rapido  nee  semper 

ituro  cito  hauriendum.     Non    dubium  est  ergo,   quin  prima 

quaeque  optima  dies  fugiat  mortalibus  miseris,  id  est  occupatis: 

quorum  pueriles  adhuc  animos  senectus  opprimit  ad  quam  in- 

20  parati  inermesque  perveniunt.  Nihil  enim  provisum  est :  subito 

in  illam  necopinantes  iuciderunt.     Accedere  earn  cotidie  non 

sentiebant.     Quemadmodum  aut  sermo  aut  lectio  aut  aliqua 

intentior   cogitatio   iter   facientis    decipit    et   pervenisse   ante 

sciunt  quam  adpropinquasse :  sic  hoc  iter  vitae  adsiduum  et 

25  citatissimum,  quod  vigilantes  dormientesque  eodem  gradu  faci- 

mus,  occupatis  non  adparet  nisi  in  fine. 

SENECA,  de  Brev.  Vitae,  8,  9. 

33.  Nemo  invenitur,  qui  pecuniat.i  suam  dividere  velit : 
vitam  unusquisque  quam  multis  distribuit  1  adstricti  sunt  in 
continendo  patrimonio  :  simul  ad  iacturam  temporis  ventum 
est,  prof  usissimi  in  eo,  cuius  unius  honesta  avaritia  est. 

5  Mirari  soleo,  cum.  video  aliquos  tempus  petentes  et  eos,  qui 
rogantur,  facillimos:  illud  uterque  spectat,  propter  quod  tempus 
petitum  est,  ipsum  quidem  neuter,  quasi  nihil  petitur,  quasi 
nihil  datur  res  omnium  pretiosissima :  luditur.  Annua  con- 
giaria  homines  clarissimi  accipiunt  et  in  his  aut  operam  aut 

10  diligentiam  suam  locant :  nemo  aestimat  tempus.  utuntur  illo 
laxius  quasi  gratuito.  at  eosdem  aegros  vide,  si  mortis  peri- 
culum  propius  est  admotum,  medicorum  genua  tangentes.  si 
metuunt  capitale  supplicium,  omnia  sua,  ut  vivant,  paratos 
inpendere :  tanta  in  illis  discordia  adfectuum  est.  Quoclsi 

15  posset  quemadmodumpraeteritorum  annorum  cuiusque  numerus 
proponi,  sic  futurorum :  quomodo  illi,  qui  pan  cos  viderent 
superesse,  trepidarent,  quomodo  illis  parcerent?  Atqui  facile 
est  quam  vis  exiguum  dispensare,  quod  certum  est :  id  debet 
aervari  diligentius,  quod  nescias  quando  deficiat.  Nee  est  tamen, 

20  quod  putes  illos  ignorare,  quam  cara  res  sit :  dicere  solent  eis, 
quos  valdissime  diligunt,  paratos  se  partem  annorum  suorum 
dare,  dant  nee  intellegunt :  dant  autem  ita,  ut  sine  illorum 
incremento  sibi  detrahant.  scd  hoc  ipsum,  an  detrahant,  nes- 
ciunt.  ideo  tolerabilis  est  illis  iactura  detrimenti  latentis. 

25  Nemo  restituet  annos,  nemo  iterum  te  tibi  reddet. 

SENECA,  de  Brev.  Vitae,  3,  8. 
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(32)  b.     Consider,  that  of  all  time  the  present  is  the  only 
sure  time,  that  which  we  have  in  our  hands,  and  may  call  our 
own ;  whereas  the  past  time  is  irrevocably  gone  from  us  ;  and 
the  future  may  never  come  to  us :  it  is  absolutely  the  best,  as 
to  our  capacity  of  improving  it,  for  "Our  best  days  do  first  5 
pass  away,"  as  was  truly  said ;  the  nearer  to  its  source  our  life 
is,  the  purer  it  is  from  stain,  the  freer  from  clogs,  the  more 
susceptive  of  good  impressions,  the  more  vivid  and  brisk  in  its 
activity ;  the  further  we  go  on,  especially  in  a  bad  course,  the 
nearer  we  verge  to  the  dregs  of  our  life ;  the  more  dry,  the  10 
more  stiff,  the  more  sluggish  we  grow :   delay  therefore  doth 
ever  steal  away  the  flower  of  our  age,  leaving  us  the  bran  and 
refuse  thereof.  BAEEOW. 

(33)  a.     If  time   be,  as  Theophrastus  called   it  truly,   .4 
thing  of' most  precious  value,  as  it  were  a  great  folly  to  lavish  it 
away  unprontably;  so  to  be  frugal  thereof,  and  careful  to  lay 
it  out  for  the  best  advantage,  especially  every  man  having  so 
little  store  thereof,  must  be  a  special  point  of  prudence.     To  5 
be  covetous  of  time  (Seneca  tells  us)  is  a  commendable  avarice ; 
it  being  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  worthy  enter- 
prise ;  there  being  nothing  excellent,  that  can  soon  or  easily 
be  effected.     Surely  he  that  hath  much  and  great  business  to 
dispatch,  and  but  a  little  time  allowed  for  it,  is  concerned  to  10 
husband  it  well  and  not  to  lose  it  wholly  in  idleness. 

BABEOW. 

b.  We  may  consider,  that  our  time  itself  is  a  gift,  or  a 
talent  committed  to  us,  for  the  improvement  whereof  we  are 
responsible  no  less  than  for  our  wealth,  our  power,  our  credit, 
our  parts,  and  other  such  advantages,  wherewith  we  are  in- 
trusted ;  To  redeem  the  time  is  a  precept,  and  of  all  precepts  5 
the  most  necessary  to  be  observed ;  for  that  without  redeeming 
(that  is,  embracing  and  well  employing)  time  we  can  do  nothing 
well ;  no  good  action  can  be  performed,  no  good  reward  can  be 
procured  by  us  :  well  may  we  be  advised  to  take  our  best  care 
in  husbanding  it,  seeing  justly  of  all  things  it  may  be  reckoned  10 
most  precious ;  its  price  being  inestimable,  and  its  loss  irre- 
parable ;  for  all  the  world  cannot  purchase  one  moment  of  it 
more  than  is  allowed  us ;  neither  can  it,  when  once  gone,  by 
any  means  be  recovered  :  so  much  indeed  as  we  save  thereof, 
so  much  we  preserve  of  ourselves ;  and  so  far  as  we  lose  it,  so  15 
far  in  effect  we  slay  ourselves,  or  deprive  ourselves  of  life. 

BABROW. 
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34.  Tanta  est  tamen  animorum  dissolutio  et  vanitas,  ut 
quidam  nihil  contumelia  acerbius  putent :  sic  invenies  servum 
qui  flagellis  quam  colaphis  caedi  malit  et  qui  mortem  ac  verbera 
tolerabiliora    credat    quam    contumeliosa   verba.     Ad    tantas 

5  ineptias  perventum  est,  ut  non  dolore  tantum,  sed  doloris 
opinione  vexemur... 

Hunc  adfectum  movet  humilitas  animi  contrahentis  se  ob 
factum  dictumque  inhonorificum  :  "  ille  me  hodie  non  adinisit, 
cum  alios  admitteret.  sermonem  meum  aut  superbe  aversatus 

10  esfc  aut  palam  risit.  et  non  in  medio  me  lecto,  sed  in  imo  col- 
locavit."  Nimio  otio  ingenia  natura  infirma  et  muliebria  et 
inopia  verae  iuiuriae  lascivientia  his  cornmoventur,  quarum  pars 
maior  constat  vitio  interpretantis.  itaque  nee  prudentiae  quic- 
quam  in  se  esse  nee  fiduciae  ostendit  qui  contumelia  adficitur. 

15  non  dubie  enim  contemptum  se  iudicat :  sapiens  auteni  a  nullo 
contemnitur. 

Chrysippus  ait  quendam  indignatum,  quod  ilium  aliquis 
vervecem  marinum  dixerat.  In  senatu  flentem  vidimus 
Fidum  Cornelium,  Nasonis  Ovidii  generum,  cum  ilium  Corbulo 

20  struthocamelum  depilatum  dixisset.  adversus  alia  male- 
dicta  mores  et  vitia  convolnerantia  frontis  illi  firmitas  constitit, 
adversus  hoc  tarn  absurdum  lacrimae  prociderunt :  tanta  ani- 
morum inbecillitas  est,  ubi  ratio  discessit.  SENECA,  Dial.  n. 

35.  Neque  enim  est  hoc  dissimulandum,  quod  obscurari 
non  potest,  sed  prae  nobis  ferendum,  trahimur  omnes  studio 
laudis,  et  optumus  quisque  maxume  gloria  ducitur.     Ipsi  illi 
philosophi  etiam  in  illis  libellis,  quos  de  contemnenda  gloria 

f>  scribunt,  nomen  suum  iuscribunt ;  in  eo  ipso,  in  quo  praedica- 
tionem  nobilitatemque  despiciunt,  praedicari  de  se  ac  nominari 
volunt.  Nullam  enim  virtus  aliam  mercedem  laborum  pericu- 
lorumque  desiderat  praeter  hanc  laudis  et  gloriae,  qua  quidem 
detracta,  iudices,  quid  esb  quod  in  hoc  tarn  exiguo  vitae  curri- 

10  culo  et  tain  brevi  tantis  nos  in  laboribus  exerceamus1?  Certe 
si  nihil  animus  praesentiret  in  posterum  et  si,  quibus  regio- 
nibus  vitae  spatium  circumscriptum  est,  eisdem  omnis  cogita- 
tiones  terminaret  suas,  nee  tantis  se  laboribus  frangeret  neque 
tot  curis  vigiliisque  angeretur,  nee  toties  de  ipsa  vita  dimicaret : 

15  nunc  insidet  quaedam  in  optumo  quoque  virtus,  quae  noctis  ac 
dies  animum  gloriae  stimulis  concitat  atque  admonet,  non  cum 
vitae  tempore  esse  dimittendam  commemorationem  nominis 
nostri,  sed  cum  omni  posteritate  adaequandam. 

Cic.  pro  Archia,  xi.  26. 
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Resentment.    Love  of  Glory.  43 

(34)  Self-satisfaction,  at   least  in  some  degree,  is  an  ad- 
vantage which  equally  attends  the  fool  and  the  wise  man :  but 
it  is  the  only  one  :  nor  is  there  any  other  circumstance  in 
the  conduct  of  life,  where  they  are  xipon  an  equal  footing. 
Business  books  conversation,  for  all  of  these,  a  fool  is  totally  5 
incapacitated ;   and  except  condemned  by  his  station  to  the 
coarsest  drudgery,  remains  a  useless  burthen  upon  the  earth. 
Accordingly  it  is  found  that  men  are  extremely  jealous  of  their 
character  in  this  particular ;  and  many  instances  are  seen  of 
profligacy  and  treachery,  the  most  avowed  and  unreserved  ;  10 
none  of  bearing  patiently  the  imputation  of   ignorance  and 
stupidity.     Except  the  affection  of  parents,  the  strongest  and 
most  indissoluble  bond  in  nature,  no  connexion  has  strength 
sufficient  to  support  the  disgust  arising  from  this  character. 
Love   itself,   which    can   subsist   under   treachery   ingratitude  15 
malice  and  infidelity,  is  immediately  extinguished  by  it,  when 
perceived  and  acknowledged ;   nor  are  deformity  and  old  age 
more  fatal  to  the  dominion  of  that  passion.     So  dreadful  are 
the  ideas  of  an  utter  incapacity  for  any  purpose  or  undertaking 
and  of  continued  error  and  misconduct  in  lite  !  HOME.       20 

(35)  One  of  the  strongest  incitements  to  excel  in  such  %/ 
arts  and  accomplishments  as  are  in  the  highest  esteem  among 
men,  is  the  natural  passion  which  the  mind  of  man  has  for 
glory;   which,  though   it  may  be  faulty  in  the  excess  of  it, 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  discouraged.     Perhaps  some  moralists  5 
are  too  severe  in  beating  down  this  principle,  which  seems  to 
be  a  spring  implanted   by  nature  to  give  motion  to  all  the 
latent  powers  of  the  soul,  and  is  always  observed   to  exert 
itself  with  the  greatest  force  in  the  most  generous  dispositions. 
The  men  whose  characters  have  shone  the  brightest  among  the  10 
ancient  Romans,  appear  to  have  been  strongly  animated  by 
this  passion.     Cicero,  whose  learning  and  services  to  his  country 
are  so  well  known,  was  inflamed  by  it  to  an  extravagant  degree, 
and  warmly  presses  Lucceius,  who  was  composing  a  history  of 
those  times,  to  be  very  particular  and  zealous  in  relating  the  '5 
story  of  his  consulship :  and  to  execute  it  speedily,  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  in  his  lifetime  some  part 
of  the  honour  which  he  foresaw  would  be  paid  to  his  memory. 
This  was  the  ambition  of  a  great  mind  :  but  he  is  faulty  in  the 
degree  of  it,  and  cannot  refrain  from  asking  the  Historian  to  20 
neglect  the  strict  laws  of  History,  and  in  praising  him  even  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  truth.  HUGHES. 
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44  Diversity  of  Type.     Poetry. 

36.  (a)    Intellegendum  etiam  est  duabus  quasi  nos  a  uatura 
indutos  esse  personis ;  quarum  uua  communis  est  ex  eo,  quod 
omnes  participes  sumus  rationis  praestantiaeque  eius,  qua  ante- 
cellimus  bestiis,  a  qua  omne  honestum  decorumque  trahitur, 

5  et  ex  qua  ratio  inveniendi  officii  exquiritur ;  altera  autem,  quae 
proprie  singulis  est  tributa.  Ut  euim  in  corporibus  magnae 
dissimilitudiries  sunt  (alios  videmus  velocitate  ad  cursum,  alios 
viribus  ad  luctatidum  valere,  itemque  in  formis  aliis  dignitatem 
inesse,  aliis  venustatem),  sic  in  animis  existunt  maiores  etiam 
jo  varietates. 

Innumerabiles  aliae  dissimilitudines  sunt  naturae  morum- 
que,  minime  tamen  vituperandorum.  Admodum  autem  tenenda 
sunt  sua  cuique ;  non  vitiosa,  sed  tamen  propria,  quo  facilius 
decorum  illud,  quod  quaerimus,  retineatur.  Sic  enim  est 
15  faciendum,  ut  contra  universam  naturam  nihil  contendamus,  ea 
tamen  conservata  propriam  nostrum  sequamur. 

Cic.  de  Off.  i.  107,  109,  110. 

(b)  Est  igitur,  quoniam  nihil  est  ratione  melius  eaque  et  in 
homine  et  in  deo,  prima  homini  cum  deo  rationis  societas. 
Inter  quos  autem  ratio,  inter  eosdem  etiam  recta  ratio  est  com- 
munis. Quae  quurn  sit  lex,  lege  quoque  consociati  homines  cum 
5  dis  putandi  sumus.  Inter  quos  porro  est  communio  legis,  inter 
eos  communio  iuris  est.  Quibus  autem  haec  sunt  inter  eos 
communia,  ii  civitatis  eiusdem  habendi  sunt. 

Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  23. 

37.  Quod  si  non  hie  tantus  fructus  ostenderetur  et  si  ex 
his  studiis  delectatio  sola  peteretur :   tamen,  ut  opinor,  hanc 
animi  advcrsionem  humanissumam  ac  liberalissumam  iudicaretis. 
Nam  ceterae  neque  temporum  sunt   neque  aetatum   omnium 

5  neque  locorum :  at  haec  studia  adolescentiam  agunt,  senectutem 
oblectant,  secundas  res  ornant,  adversis  perfugium  ac  solatium 
praebent ;  delectant  domi,  non  impediunt  foris,  pernoctant 
nobiscutn,  peregnnantur,  rusticantur. 

Atque  sic  a  sum  in  is  hqminibus  eruditissumisque  accepimus, 
10  ceterarum  rerum  studia  et  doctrina  et  praecepbis  et  arte  con- 
stare,  poetam  natura  ipsa  valere  et  mentis  viribus  excitari  et 
quasi  divino  quodam  spiritu  inflari.     Sit  igitur,  indices,  sanctum 
apud  vos,  humanissumos  homines,  hoc  poetae  nomen,  quod  nulla 
umquam  barbaria  violavit.   Saxa  et  solitudines  voci  respondent, 
15  bestiae  saepe  immanes  cantu  iiectuntur  atque  consistunt :  nos 
instituti  rebus  optumis  non  poetarum  voce  moveamur? 

Cic.  pro  Archia,  vii.  16, 
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Diversity  of  Type.    Poetry.  45 

(36)  It  is  the  common  wonder  of  all  men  how  among  so 
many  millions  of  faces  there  should  be  none  alike.     Now  I,  on 
the  contrary,  -wonder  as  much  how  there  should  be  any :   he 
that  shall  consider  how  many  thousand   several  words  have 
been  carelessly  and  without  study  composed  out  of  twenty-four  5 
letters :  withal,  ho\v  many  hundred  lines  there  are  to  be  drawn 
in  the  fabric  of  one  man,  shall  find  that  this  variety  is  neces- 
sary :  and  it  will  be  very  hard  that  they  shall  so  concur  as  to 
make  one  portrait  like  another.     Let  a  painter  carelessly  limn 
out  a  million  of  faces  and  you  shall  find  them  all  different:  yea  10 
let  him  have  his  copy  before  him,  yet  after  all  his  art  there  will 
remain  a  sensible  distinction :   for  the  pattern  or  example  of 
anything  is  the  perfectest  in  that  kind,  whereof  we  still  come 
short,  though  we  transcend  or  go  beyond  it,  because  herein  it  is 
wide,  and  agrees  not  in  all  points  unto  its  copy.     Nor  doth  the  15 
similitude  of  creatures  disparage  the  variety  of  nature,  nor  in 
any  way  confound  the  works  of  God.     For  even  in  things  alike 
there  is  diversity ;  and  those  that  do  seem  to  accord  manifestly 
disagree.     And  thus  is  man  like  God,  for  in  the  same  things 
that   we   resemble    him,   we   are   utterly  different  from   him.  20 
There  was  never  anything  so  like  another  as  in  all  points  to 
concur ;  there  will  ever  be  a  difference  to  slip  in  to  prevent 
the  identity,  without  which  two  several  things  would  not  be 
alike,  but  the  same,  which  is  impossible.         SIR  T.  BROWNE. 

(37)  Now  of  all  Sciences  (I  speak  still  of  human,  and 
according  to  the  human  conceits)  is  our  Poet  the  Monarch. 
For  he  doth  not  only  show  the  way,  but  giveth  so  sweet  a 
prospect  into  the  way,  as  will  entice  any  man  to  enter  into  it. 
Xay,  he  doth,  as  if  your  journey  should  lie  through  a  fair  Yine-  5 
yard,  at  the  first  give  you  a  cluster  of  Grapes :  that  full  of  that 
taste,  you  may  long  to  pass  further.     He  beginneth  not  with 
obscure  definitions,  which  must  blur  the  margin  with  interpre- 
tations, and  load  the  memory  with  doubtfulness :  but  he  cometh 
to  you  with  words  set  in  delightful  proportion,  either  accom-  10 
panied  with,  or  prepared  for  the  well  inchanting  skill  of  Music ; 
and  with  a  tale  forsooth  he  cometh  unto  you  :  with  a  tale  which 
holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney 
corner.     And  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend  the  winning  of 
the  mind  from  wickedness  to  virtue  :  even  as  the  child  is  often  '5 
brought  to  take  most  wholesome  things,  by  hiding  them  in  such 
other  as  have  a  pleasant  taste.  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 
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46  Cleobis  and  Biton.    Story  of  a  Dolphin. 

38.  Primum  Argiae  sacerdotis  Cleobis  et  Biton  filii  prae- 
dicantur.     Nota  fabula  est.     Qiuim  enim  illam  ad  solemne  et 
statum  sacrificiuin  curru  vehi  ins  esset,  satis  longe  ab  oppido 
ad  fanum,  morarenturque  iumenta,  tune  iuvenes  ii,  quos  modo 

5  nominavi,  veste  posita,  corpora  oleo  perunxerunt,  ad  iugum 
accesserunt.  Ita  sacerdos  advecta  in  fanum,  quum  currus  esset 
ductus  a  filiis,  precata  a  dea  dicitur,  ut  id  iis  praeraii  daret  pro 
pietate,  quod  maximum  homini  dari  posset  a  deo,  post  epulatos 
cum  matre  adolescentes  somno  se  dedisse,  mane  inventos  esse 

10  mortuos...Nos  vero,  si  quid  tale  acciderit,  ut  a  deo  denunciatum 
videatur  ut  exeamus  e  vita,  laeti  et  agentes  gratias  pareamus 
emittique  nos  e  custodia  et  levari  vinclis  arbitremur,  ut  aut 
in  aeternam  et  plane  in  nostram  domum  remigremus  aut  omni 
sensu  molestiaque  careamus  :  sin  autem  nihil  demmciabitur, 

15  eo  tamen  simus  animo,  ut  horribilem  ilium  diem  aliis,  nobis 
faustum  putemus,  nihilque  in  malis  ducamus  quod  sit  vel  a  dis 
immortalibus  vel  a  natura  parente  omnium  constitutum. 

Cic.  Tuscul.  i.  113,  118. 

39.  Incidi  in  materiam  veram,  sed  simillimam  fictae  dig- 
namque   isto   laetissimo,   altissimo,   planeque   poetico   ingenio. 
Est  in  Africa  Hipponensis  colonia,  mari  proxirna:  adiacet  navi- 
gabile  stagnuin.     Omnis  hie  aetas  piscandi,  navigandi,  atque 

5  etiam  natandi  studio  tenetur,  maxime  pueri,  quos  otium  lusus- 
que  sollicitat.  His  gloria  et  virtus  altissime  provehi :  hoc 
certamine  puer  quidam  audentior  ceteris  in  ulteriora  tendebat. 
Delphinus  occurrit,  et  nunc  praecedere  puerum,  nunc  sequi, 
nunc  circumire,  postremo  subire,  deponere,  iterum  subire,  trepi- 

10  dantemque  perferre  primum  in  altum,  mox  flectit  ad  litus 
redditque  terrae  et  aequalibus.  Serpit  per  coloniam  fama : 
concurrere  omnes,  ipsum  puerum  tamquam  miraculum  aspicere, 
interrogare,  audire,  narrare.  Postero  die  obsident  litus ;  natant 
pueri :  inter  hos  ille,  sed  cautius.  Delphinus  rursus  ad  tempus, 

15  rursus  ad  puerum.  venit.  Fugit  ille  cum  ceteris.  Delphinus, 
quasi  invitet  et  revocet,  exsilit,  mergitur,  variosque  orbes  inpli- 
citat  expeditque.  Hoc  altero  die,  hoc  tertio,  hoc  pluribus, 
donee  homines  innutritos  mari  subiret  timendi  pudor.  Ac- 
cedunt  et  adludunt  et  appellant.  Crescit  audacia  experimento. 

20  Maxime  puer  qui  privmis  expertus  est  adnatantis  insilit  tergo, 
fer-tur  referturque,  agnosci  se,  amari  putat,  amat  ipse :  neuter 
timet,  neuter  timetur.  Confluebant  omnes  ad  spectaculum. 
Postremo  locus  ipse  quietem  suam  secretumque  perdebat. 
Placuit  occulte  interfici  ad  quod  coibatur.  PLIN.  Ep.  ix.  32. 
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Cleobis  and  Biton.     Story  of  a  Dolphin.  47 

(38)  Another   Consideration,    that   may  check   our   Pre- 
sumption in  putting  such  a  Construction  upon  a  Misfortune,  is 
this,  That  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  what  are  Calamities, 
and  what  are  Blessings.     How  many  Accidents  have  pass'd  for 
Misfortunes,  which  have  turned  to  the  Welfare  and  Prosperity  5 
of  the  Persons  in  whose  Lot  they  have  fallen  ]     How  many 
Disappointments  have,  in    their   Consequences,   saved  a  man 
from  Ruin  1     If  we  could  look  into  the  Effects  of  every  thing, 
we  might  be  allowed  to  pronounce  boldly  upon  Blessings  and 
Judgments;  but  for  a  Man  to  give  his  Opinion  of  what  he  sees  but  10 
in  part,  and  in  its  Beginnings,  is  an  unjustifiable  Piece  of  Rash- 
ness and  Folly.     The  Story  of  Biton  and  Clitobus  may  teach  us 

a  Caution  in  this  Matter.  These  two  Brothers,  Sons  of  a 
Priestess  to  Juno,  drew  their  Mother's  Chariot  to  the  Temple  at 
the  time  of  a  great  Solemnity,  the  Persons  being  absent  who  by  15 
their  Office  were  to  have  drawn  her  Chariot  on  that  Occasion. 
The  Mother  was  so  transported  with  this  Instance  of  filial  Duty, 
that  she  petition'd  her  Goddess  to  bestow  upon  them  the 
greatest  Gift  that  could  be  given  .to  Men ;  upon  which  they 
were  both  cast  into  a  deep  Sleep,  and  the  next  Morning  found  20 
dead  in  the  Temple.  This  was  such  an  Event,  as  would  have 
been  construed  into  a  Judgment,  had  it  happen'd  to  the  two 
Brothers  after  an  Act  of  Disobedience.  ADDISOX. 

(39)  I  have  found  in  Aelian.a  singular  story  of  the  love  of    * 
a  dolphin  towards  a  boy.     The  boy  being  very  fair  used  with  his 
companions  to  play  by  the  sea-side,  and  practise  to  swim.     A 
Dolphin  fell  into  great  liking  with  this  boy  above  the  rest,  and 
used  very  familiarly  to  swim  by  him  side  by  side ;  the  boy,  5 
though  at  the  first  he  feared  the  dolphin,  grew  by  custom  so 
familiar  with  him,  that  they  woujd  contend  together  in  swim- 
ming :  and  sometimes  the  boy  would  get  upon  his  back,  and 
ride  upon  the  fish  as  though  he  had  been  a  horse :  iusomuch 
that  the  dolphin  would  carry  him  a  great  way  into  the  sea,  and  10 
biing  him  to  land  again  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  of  the 
city  adjoining :  it  chanced  at  last  that  the  boy  lying  with  his 
belly  close  to  the  dolphin's  back,  the  sharp  prick  (which  those 
fishes  have)  rising  out  of  the  middle  of  his  back  ran  into  the 
boy's  belly,  and  killed  him.     The  dolphin,  perceiving  by  the  15 
weight  of  the  boy  and  by  the  blood  which  stained  the  water, 
that  he  was  dead,  swam  speedily  with  all  his  force  to  land,  and 
then  laid  down  the  dead  body,  and  for  sorrow  died  presently  by 
him.  SIB  R.  BARCKLEY. 
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48  Usury.     Oratorical  Training. 

40.  Vetus  urbi  faenebre  malum  et  seditionum  discordia- 
rumque  creberrima  causa,  eoque  cohibebatur  antiquis  quoque  et 
minus  corruptis  moribus.    nam  primo  duodecim  tabulis  sanctum, 
ne  quis   unciario   faenore   amplius   exerceret,    cum   antea   ex 

5  libidine  locupletium  agitaretur;  dein  rogatione  tribunicia  ad 
semuncias  redactum,  postremo  vetita  versura.  multisque  plebis 
scitis  obviam  itum  fraudibus,  quae  totiens  repressae  miras  per 
artes  rursum  oriebantur... 

Hinc  inopia  rei  nummariae,  commoto  simul  omnium  acre 

10  alieno,  et  quia  tot  damnatis  bonisque  eorum  divenditia  signatum 
argentum  fisco  vel  aerario  attinebatur.  ad  hoc  senatus  prae- 
scripserat,  duas  quisque  faenoris  partes  in  agris  per  Italian! 
conlocaret.  sed  creditores  in.  solidum  appellabant,  nee  decorum 
appellatis  minuere  fidem.  ita  primo  concursatio  et  preces,  dein 

15  strepere  praetoris  tribunal,  eaque  quae  remedio  quaesita,  venditio 
et  emptio,  in  contrarium  mutari,  quia  faeneratores  omnem  pe- 
cuniam  mercaiidis  agris  condiderant.  copiam  vendendi  secuta 
vilitate,  quanto  quis  obaeratior,  aegrius  distrahebant,  multique 
fortunis  provolvebantur ;  eversio  rei  familiaris  dignitatem  ac 

20  famam  praeceps  dabat,  donee  tulit  opem  Caesar  disposito  per 
rnensas  miliens  sestertio  factaque  mutuandi  copia  sine  usuris  per 
trienniurn,  si  debitor  populo  in  duplum  praediis  cavisset. 

TAG.  Ann.  vi.  16,  17. 

41.  (a)  Utile  in  primis,  et  multi  praecipiunt,  vel  ex  Graeco 
in  Latinum  vel  ex  Latino  vertere  in  Graecum  :    quo  genere 
exercitationis  proprietas  splendorque  verborum,  copia  n«urarum, 
vis   explicandi,  praeterea  imitatione  optimonim  similia  inve- 

5  niendi  facultas  paratur  :  simul  quae  legentem  fefellissent  trans- 
ferentem  fugere  non  possunt.  Intellegentia  ex  hoc  et  iudicium 
adquiritur.  Nihil  offuerit  quae  legeris  hactenus  ut  rem  argu- 
mentumque  teneas  quasi  aemulum  scribere  lectisque  conferre, 
ac  sedulo  pensitare  quid  tu,  quid  ille  commodius.  Poteris  et 

10  quae  dixeris  post  oblivionem  retractare.        PLIN.  Ep.  vn.  9. 

(6)  Erat  autem  antiquitus  institntum  ut  a  maioribus  natu 
non  auribus  modo  verum  etiam  oculis  disceremus  quae  facienda 
mox  ipsi  ac  per  vices  quasdam  tradenda  minoribus  haberemus. 
Inde  honores  petituri  adsistebant  curiae  foribus,  et  consilii  publici 

15  spectatores  ante  quam  consortes  erant.  Quae  potestas  referen- 
tibus,  quod  censentibus  ius,  ubi  cedendum,  ubi  resistendum, 
quod  silendi  tempus,  quis  dicendi  modus,  quae  distinctio  pug- 
nantium  sententiarum ;  omnem  denique  senatorium  morem 
exemplis  docebantur.  PLIN.  Ep.  vm.  14. 
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Usury.     Oratorical  Training.  49 

(40)  Usury,  the  inveterate  grievance  of  the  city,  had  been 
discouraged  by  the  twelve  tables,  and  abolished  by  the  clamours 
of  the  people.     It  was  revived  by  their  wants  and  idleness, 
tolerated  by  the  discretion  of  the  praetors,  and  finally  deter- 
mined by  the  Code  of  Justinian.     Persons  of  illustrious  rank  5 
were  confined  to  the  moderate  profit  of  four  per  cent. ;  six  was 
pronounced  to  be  the  ordinary  and  legal  standard  of  interest ; 
eight  was  allowed  for  the  convenience  of  manufacturers  and 
merchants ;  twelve  was  granted  to  nautical  insurance  :  but  ex- 
cept in   this   perilous   adventure,   the  practice   of   exorbitant  10 
usury  was  severely  restrained.     The  most  simple  interest  was 
condemned  by  the  clergy :    but   the  sense  of  mutual  benefit, 
which  had  triumphed  over  the  laws  of  the  republic,  has  resisted 
with  equal  firmness  the  decrees  of  the  church,  and  even  the 
prejudices  of  mankind.  GIBBON*.       15 

(41)  His  education,  indeed,  was  well  adapted  to  form  a 
great   parliamentary   speaker.       One    argument    often    urged 
against  those  classical  studies  which  occupy  so  large  a  part  of 
the  early  life  of  every  gentleman  is,  that  they  prevent  him  from 
acquiring  a  command  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  that  it  is  not  5 
unusual  to  meet  with  a  youth  of  excellent  parts,  who  writes 
Ciceronian  Latin  prose,  but  who  would  find  it  impossible  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  in  pure,  perspicuous,  and  forcible  English. 
There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  truth  in  this  observation.     But 
the    classical    studies  of   Pitt  were  carried   on  in  a   peculiar  10 
manner,  and  had  the  effect  of  enriching  his  English  vocabulary, 
and  of  making  him  wonderfully  expert  in  the  art  of  constructing 
correct  English  sentences.     His  practice  was  to  look  over  a 
page  or  two  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  meaning,  and  then  to  read  the  passage  straight  forward  15 
into  his  own  language.     It  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man  of 
great  abilities,  who  had  been  exercised  daily  in  this  way  during 
ten  years,  should  have  acquired  an  almost  unrivalled  power  of 
putting  his  thoughts,  without  premeditation,  into  words  well 
selected  and  arranged.     His  favourite  employment  was  to  com-  20 
pave  harangues  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  question,  to  analyse 
them,   and   to   observe  which   of  the  arguments  of  the  first 
speaker  were  refuted  by  the  second,  which  were  evaded,  and 
which  were  left  untouched.     Xor  was  it  only  in  books  that  he 

at  this  time  studied  the  art  of  parliamentary  fencing,  for  when  25 
he  was  at  home  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  im- 
portant debates  at  "Westminster.  MACAULAY  (Pitt). 
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50  Fall  of  Theatre.     The  Haunted  House. 

42.  Coepto  apud  Fidenam  amphitheatre  Atilius  quidam 
neque  fundamenta  per  solidum  subdidit,  neque  firmis  nexibus 
ligneam  compagem  superstruxit.     adfluxere  avidi  talium,  virile 
ac  muliebre  secus,  omnis  aetas;  unde  gravior  pestis  fuit,  conferta 

5  mole,  dein  couvulsa,  dum  ruit  intus  aut  in  exteriora  effunditur, 
inmensamque  vim  mortalium,  spectaculo  intentos  aut  qui  circum 
adstabant,  praeceps  trahit  atque  operit.  et  illi  quidem,  quos 
principium  stragis  in  mortem  adflixerat,  ut  tali  sorte,  crucia- 
tum  effugere :  niiserandi  magis  quos  abrupt  a  parte  corporis  non- 

10  dum  vita  deseruerat;  qui  per  diem  visu,  per  noctem  ululatibus  et 
gemitu  coniuges  aut  liberos  noscebant.  iam  ceteri  fama  exciti, 
hie  fratrem,  propinquum  ille,  alius  parentes  lamentari.  etiam 
quorum  diversa  de  causa  amici  aut  necessarii  aberant,  pavere 
tamen ;  nequedum  comperto  quos  ilia  vis  perculisset,  latior  ex 

15  incerto  metus.  Ut  coepere  dimoveri  obruta,  concursus  ad 
exanimos  complectentium,  osculantium ;  et  saepe  certamen,  si 
confusior  facies,  sed  par  forma  aut  aetas,  errorem  adgnoscentibus 
fecerat.  quinquaginta  hominum  milia  eo  casu  debilitata  vel 
obtrita;  patuere  procerum  domus,  fomenta  et  medici  passim 

-20  praebiti,  fuitque  urbs  per  illos  dies  quamquam  maesta  facie 
veterum  institutis  similis,  qui  magna  post  proelia  saucios 
largitione  et  cura  sustentabant.  TAC.  Ann.  iv.  62. 

43.  Erat  Athenis  spatiosa  et  capax  domus,  sed  infamis  et 
pestilens.     Per   silentium  noctis  sonus  ferri :    mox  apparebat 
idolon,    senex   macie    et  squalore   confectus,    promissa   barba, 
horrenti  capillo  ;  cruribas  compedes,  manibus  catenas  gerebat 

5  quatiebatqiie.  Deserta  inde  et  damnata  solitudine  domus,  tota- 
que  illi  monstro  relicta :  proscribebatur  tamen.  Venit  Athenas 
philosophus  Atheiiodorus,  legit  titulum  ;  auditoque  pretio,  quia 
suspecta  vilitas,  percunctatus,  omnia  docetur,  ac  iiihilominus, 
conducit.  Ubi  coepit  advesperascere,  jubet  sterni  sibi  in  prima 

10  domus  parte,  poscit  pugillares,  stilum,  lumen.  Initio,  quale 
ubique,  silentium  noctis;  deinde  concuti  ferrum,  vincula 
moveri :  respicit,  videt,  agnoscitque  narratarn  sibi  effigiem. 
Stabat  innuebatque  digito,  similis  vocanti :  nee  moratus,  tollit 
lumen,  et  sequitur.  Ibat  ilia  lento  gradu,  quasi  gravis  vinculis: 

15  postquam  deflexit  in  aream  domus,  repente  dilapsa  est. 
Postero  die  adit  magistratus,  monet,  ut  ilium  locum  effodi 
jubeant.  Inveniuntur  ossa  inserta  catenis  et  implicita,  quae 
corpus  aevo  terraque  putrefactum  nuda  et  exesa  reliquerat 
vinculis  :  collecta  publice  sepeliuntur :  domus  postea  rite  con- 

20  ditia  manibus  caruit.  PLINY  vii.  27. 


Earthquake  of  Ischia.     Apparitions.  51 

(42)  One  of  the  most  fearful  catastrophes  of  a  generation 
rich  in  catastrophes  took  place  in  the  beautiful  island  of  Ischia, 
in   the  Bay  of   Naples,  last  Saturday,   when   an   earthquake 
destroyed  the  towns   of   the   island,  and   buried   some    3,000 
pei-sons,  at  least,  in  their  ruins.     It  was  about  half-past  nine  •> 
in  the  evening ;  the  theatre  was  open  in  Casamicciola,  and  the 
curtain  had  just  drawn  up,  when  suddenly  a  shock    brought 
down  the  building  together  with  most  of  the  walls  of  the  island; 
in  the  theatre  itself  there  was  a  confused  heap  of  human  beings, 
outside,  the  ground  rose  and  fell  as  if  it  were  a  sea;  and  the  10 
shrieks  of  the  dying  in  the  streets,  or  of  mothers  who  feared 
that  their  husbands  or  children  were  killed,  the  heartrending 
calls  of  half-buried  victims,  all  made  a  scene  of  universal  horror 
and  confusion.     Even  yesterday,  at  the  end  of  six  days,  there 
had  been  no  complete  exhumation  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  15 
Hundreds  of  injured  and  mutilated  persons  had  been  removed 
to  Naples,  but  for  every  injured  person  saved  there  seem  to 
have  been  four  or  five  buried  under  the  ruins.     King  Humbert 
himself  has  visited  the  scene  of  misery,  distributing  relief  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability,  and  medical  and  other  assistance  has  been  -a 
promptly  sent  from  the  mainland,  but  the  misery  still  remain- 
ing amidst  the  pestilential  ruins  is  even  more  heartrending  than 
the  harvest  of  death  itself.  Axox. 

(43)  At  length,  an  account  of  the  murder  appeared  from 
the   evidence    of  a  witness,    who   gave   the   following    extra- 
ordinary account  of  the  cause  of  his  knowledge  : — He  was,  he 
said,  in  bed  in  his  cottage,  when  an  apparition  came  to  his  bed- 
side, and  commanded  him  to  rise  and  follow  him  out  of  doors.  5 
Believing  his  visitor  to  be  one  Farquharson,  a  neighbour  and 
friend,  the  witness  did  as  he  was  bid ;  and  when  they  were 
without  the  cottage,  the  appearance  told  the  witness  that  he 
was  the  ghost  of  Sergeant  Davis,  and  requested  him  to  go  and 
bury  his  remains,  which  lay  concealed  in  a  place  he  pointed  out.  J° 
Next  day  the  witness  went  to  the  place  specified,  and  there 
found  the  bones  of  a  human  body  much  decayed.     The  witness 
did  not  at  that  time  bury  the  bones  so  found,  in  consequence  of 
which  negligence  the  sergeant's  ghost  again  appeared  to  him,  up- 
braiding him  with  his  breach  of  promise.     On  this  occasion  the  '  5 
witness  asked  the  ghost  who  were  the  murderers,  and  received 
for  answer  that  he  had  been  slain  by  the  prisoners  at  the  bar.  The 
witness,  after  this  second  visitation,  called  the   assistance    of 
Fai'quharson,  and  buried  the  body.  SCOTT. 


52  Pestilence. 

44.  (a)  Siccitate  oo  anno  plurimum  laboraturn  est ;  nee 
caelestes  modo  defuerunt  aquae,  sed  terra  quoque  ingenito  hu- 
inore  egens  vix  ad  perennes  suffecit  amnes.  defectus  alibi 
aquaruin  circa  torridos  fontes  rivosque  stragem  siti  pecorum 

5  morientium  dedit;  scabie  alia  absumpta.  vulgatique  contactu 
in  homines  morbi.  et  primo  in  agrestes  ingruerant  servitiaque; 
urbs  deinde  impletur.  nee  corpora  modo  affecta  tabo,  sed 
animos  quoque  multiplex  religio  et  pleraque  externa  invasit, 
novos  ritus  sacrificandi  vaticinando  iiiferentibus  in  domos  quibus 
10  qiiaestui  sunt  capti  superstitione  animi,  donee  publicus  iam 
pudor  ad  primores  civitatis  pervenit,  cernentes  in  omnibus  vicis 
sacellisque  peregrina  atque  insolita  piacula  pacis  deum  ex- 
poscendae.  LIVY  IV.  30. 

(6)  Tot  facinoribus  foedum  annum  etiam  di  tempestatibus  et 
morbis  insignivere.  vastata  Campania  turbine  ventorum,  qui 
villas  arbusta  fruges  passim  disiecit  pertulitque  violentiam  ad 
vicina  urbi ;  in  qua  omne  mortalium  genus  vis  pestilentiae 

5  depopulabatur,  nulla  caeli  intemperie,  quae  occurreret  oculis. 
sed  domus  corporibus  exanimis,  itinera  funeribus  complebantur ; 
non  sexus,  non  aetas  periculo  vacua;  servitia  perinde  et  ingenua 
plebes  raptim  extingui,  inter  coniugum  et  liberorum  lamenta, 
qui  dum  adsideiit,  dum  deflent,  saepe  eodem  rogo  cremabantur. 

«o  equitum  senator umque  interitus,  quamvis  promisci,  minus  fle- 
biles  erant,  tamquam  commtini  mortalitate  saevitiam  principis 
praevenirent.  TAC.  Ann.  xvr.  13. 

(c)  Et  hoc  et  insequenti  anno,  C.  Sulpicio  Petico,  C. 
Licinio  Stolone  consulibus,  pestilentia  fuit.  eo  nihil  dignum 
memoria  actum,  nisi  quod  pacis  deum  exposcendae  causa  tertio 
turn  post  conditam  urbem  lectisternium  fuit.  et  cum  vis  morbi 

5  nec  humanis  consiliis  nee  ope  divina  levaretur,  victis  super- 
stitione animis  hidi  quoque  scenici,  nova  res  bellicose  populo 
(nam  circi  modo  spectaculum  fuerat),  inter  alia  caelestis  irae 
placamina  instituti  dicuntur. 

Nec  tamen  ludorum  primum  initium,  procurandis  religioni- 

10  bus  datum,  aut  religione  animos  aut  corpora  moribus  levavit. 
quin  etiam  cum  medios  forte  ludos  circus  Tiberi  superfuso 
irrigatus  impedisset,  id  vero,  velut  adversis  iam  diis  aspernan- 
tibusque  placamina  irae,  terrorem  ingentem  fecit,  itaque  cum 
piaculorum  magis  conquisitio  animos  quam  corpora  morbi  affice- 

15  rent,  repetitum  ex  seniorum  memoria  dicitur  pestilentiam 
quondam  clavo  ab  dictatore  fixo  sedatam.  ea  religione  adductua 
ssenatus  dictatorem  clavi  figcndi  causa  dici  iussit.  LIVY  vn.  2,  3. 
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The  Plague.  53 

(44)  «.  ^Ethiopia  and  Egypt  have  been  stigmatized  in 
every  age,  as  the  original  source  and  seminary  of  the  plague. 
In  a  damp,  hot,  stagnating  air,  this  African  fever  is  generated 
from  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances,  and  especially 
from  the  swarms  of  locusts,  not  less  destructive  to  mankind  in  5 
their  death  than  in  their  lives.  The  fatal  disease  which  de- 
populated the  earth  in  the  time  of  Justinian  and  his  successors, 
tirst  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelusium.  From  thence, 
it  spread  to  Syria,  Persia,  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  over 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  Con-  10 
stantinople,  during  three  or  four  months,  was  visited  by  the 
pestilence.  Every  rank  was  attacked  with  indiscriminate 
rage.  The  physicians  of  Constantinople  were  zealous  and 
skilful :  but  their  art  was  baffled  by  the  various  symptoms  and 
pertinacious  vehemence  of  the  disease  :  the  same  remedies  were  15 
productive  of  contrary  effects,  and  the  event  capriciously  dis- 
appointed their  prognostics  of  death  or  recovery.  Those  who 
were  left  without  friends  or  servants,  lay  unburied  in  the 
streets,  or  in  their  desolate  houses ;  and  a  magistrate  was 
authorized  to  collect  the  promiscuous  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  and  20 
to  inter  them  in  deep  pits  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city. 

b.  Contagion  is  the  inseparable  symptom  of  the  plague. 
Yet  the  fellow-citizens  of  Procopius  were  satisfied,  by  some 
short  and  partial  experience,  that  the  infection  could  not  be 
gained  by  the  closest  conversation.  But  this  fatal  security, 
like  the  predestination  of  the  Turks,  must  have  aided  the  5 
progress  of  the  contagion. 

The  mode  of  its  propagation  is  explained  by  the  remark  of 
Procopius  himself,  that  it  always  spread  from  the  sea-coast  to 
the   inland   country.      The    winds   might   diffuse   that    subtle 
venom :  but  unless  the  atmosphere  be  previously  disposed  for  10 
its  reception,  the  plague  would  soon  expire  in  the  cold  or 
temperate  climates  of  the  earth.     Such  was  the  universal  cor- 
ruption of  the  air,  that  the  pestilence  which  burst  forth  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Justinian  was  not  checked  or  alleviated  by 
any  difference  of  the  seasons.     In  time,  its  first  malignity  was  15 
abated  and  dispersed ;  the  disease  alternately  languished  and 
revived ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  a  calamitous  period  of 
fifty-two  years,  that  mankind  recovered  their  health,  or  the  air 
resumed  its  pure  and  salubrious  quality.     I  find,  that  during 
three  months,  five,  and  at  length  ten,  thousand  persons  died  20 
each  day  at  Constantinople.  GIBBON. 


54  Duration  of  Life. 

45.  (a)  Quae  vero  aetas  longa  est  aut  quid  omnino  homini 
longum  1  Apud  Hypanim  fluvium  Aristoteles  ait  bestiolas 
quasdam  nasci,  quae  imum  diem  vivant.  Ex  his  igitur  hora 
octava  quae  mortua  est,  provecta  aetate  mortua  est :  quae  vero 
5  occidente  sole,  decrepita,  eo  magis,  si  etiam  solstitiali  die. 
Confer  nostram  longissimam  aetatem  cum  aeternitate,  in  eadem 
propemodum  brevitate  qua  illae  bestiolae  reperiemur. 

Cic.  Tusc.  i.  39.  94. 

(&)     Sperat  adolescens  diu  se  victurum  :  insipienter  sperat. 

.    At  senex  ne  quod  speret  quidem  habet.     At  est  eo  meliore 

condicione  quam  adolesoens,  quum  id,  quod  ille  sperat,  hie  coii- 

secutus  est.     Ille  vult  diu  vivere,  hie  diu  vixit.     Quamquam, 

5  o  di  boni  !  quid  est  in  hominis  vita  diu  1     Da  enim  supremum 

tempus,  exspectemus  Tartessiorum  regis  aetatem  :  fuit  enim,  ut 

scriptum  video,  Argaiithonius  quidam  Gadibus,  qui  octoginta 

regnaverat  annos,  centum  viginti  vixerat :  sed  mini  ne  diutur- 

num  quidem  quidquam  videtur,  in  quo  est  aliquid  extremum. 

10  Quum  enim  id  advenit,  turn  illud,   quod  praeteriit,  effluxifc, 

tantum  remanet  quod  virtute  et  recte  factis  consecutus  sis : 

horae  quidem  cedimt  et  dies  et  menses  et  anni,  nee  praeteritum 

tempus   umquam   revertitur   nee  quid   sequatur   sciri   potest. 

Quod  cuique  temporis  ad  vivendum  datur,  eo  debet  esse  con- 

15  tentus.     Breve    enim   tempus   aetatis   satis   longum   ad   bene 

honesteque  vivendum.  Cic.  de  Sen.  xix.  68. 

(c)  Mors  nullum  habet  incommodum :  esse  enim  debet 
aliquis  cuius  sit  iucommodum.  Quod  si  tanta  cupiditas  te 
longioris  aevi  tenet,  cogita  nihil  eorum  quae  ab  oculis  abeunt 
et  in  rerum  naturam,  ex  qua  prodierunt  ac  mox  processura  sunt, 
5  reconduntur,  consumi.  Desinunt  ista,  non  pereunt.  et  mors 
quam  pertimescimus  ac  recusamus  intermittit  vitam,  non  eripit: 
veniet  iterum  qui  nos  in  lucem  reponat  dies,  quem  multi  recu- 
sai'ent,  nisi  oblitos  reduceret.  Sed  postea  diligentius  docebo 
omnia  quae  videntur  perire  inutari.  Aequo  animo  debet  redi- 
10  turus  exire.  Observa  orbem  rerum  in  se  rerneantium  :  videbis 
nihil  in  hoc  mundo  exstingui,  sed  vicibus  descendere  ac  surgere. 
Aestas  abit,  sed  alter  illam  annus  adducit.  hiems  cecitlit, 
referent  illam  sni  menses,  solem  nox  obruit,  sed  ipsam  statim 
dies  abiget.  Stellarum  iste  decursus  quicquid  praeteriit  repetit: 
15  pars  coeli  levatur  adsidue,  pars  mergitur.  Denique  finem 
faciam,  si  hoc  unum  adiecero  nee  infantes  nee  insanos  tirnere 
mortem,  et  esse  turpissimum,  si  earn  securitatem  nobis  i-atio 
non  praestat  ad  quam  stultitia  perducit.  SKXECA,  Ep.  iv.  7. 
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Duration  of  Life.  5"> 

(45)  a.  Aristotle  says  that  upon  the  river  Hypanis  there 
exist  little  animals  who  live  only  one  day.  Those  who  die  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  die  in  their  youth ;  those  who 
die  at  five  in  the  evening,  die  in  a  state  of  decrepitude.  Suppose 
one  of  the  most  robust  of  these  Hypanians  as  old,  according  to  5 
these  nations,  as  time  itself.  Suppose  that  this  Xestor  of  the 
Hypanis,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  about  the  hour  of  sun- 
set, assembles  all  his  descendants,  his  friends,  and  acquaintances, 
to  give  them,  with  his  dying  breath,  his  last  advice.  They 
gather  from  all  parts.  The  dying  sage  addresses  them  in  the  10 
following  manner  : — "  Friends  and  compatriots,  I  feel  that  the 
longest  life  must  have  an  end.  The  term  of  mine  has  arrived, 
and  I  do  not  regret  my  fate,  since  my  great  age  has  become 
a  burden  to  me,  and  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  for 
me.  I  lived  in  the  early  ages,  and  conversed  with  insects  of  15 
larger  growth,  of  stronger  constitutions,  and  I  may  say  of 
greater  wisdom,  than  any  of  the  present  generation.  I  conjure 
you  to  give  credit  to  my  last  words,  when  I  assure  you  that 
the  sun  which  now  appears  beyond  the  water,  and  which  seems 
not  far  from  the  earth,  I  have  seen  in  times  past  fixed  in  the  :o 
middle  of  the  heavens,  its  rays  darting  directly  upon  us.  The 
earth  was  much  lighter  in  past  ages,  the  air  was  much  warmer, 
and  our  ancestors  were  more  sober  and  more  virtuous.  Although 
my  senses  are  enfeebled,  my  memory  is  not ;  I  can  assure  you 
that  this  glorious  luminary  moves.  It  has,  during  several  25 
centuries,  advanced  in  the  heavens  with  an  astonishing  heat  and 
brilliancy,  of  which  you  can  have  no  idea,  and  which  assuredly 
you  could  not  have  supported;  but  now  by  its  decline,  I  fore- 
see that  all  nature  must  shortly  terminate,  and  that  this  world 
will  be  buried  in  darkness  in  less  than  a  hundred  minutes."  30 

b.  And  shall  we  then  believe  those  who  similarly  tell  us 
that  the  world  is  waxing  aged,  that  signs  of  degeneracy  and 
decrepitude  are  everywhere  visible,  that  all  things  are  rapidly 
hastening  to  an  end,  or  rather  trust  that,  come  what  change 
may  to  this  world  of  ours,  it  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  35 
passing  of  one  cycle  into  another,  a  change  from  one  glory 
to  another  glory  ]  And  so  too  when  our  own  sun  declines 
and  the  shadows  of  coming  death  are  lengthening  before  us, 
shall  we  not  be  as  foolish  as  the  patriarch  of  the  Hypanis  to 
fancy  that  death  is  more  than  a  passing  night,  or  that  life  4o 
can  set  here  except  to  dawn  on  a  new  sphere  of  activity 
elsewhere  ?  Axox. 
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